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Dunblane:  the  nation  remembers 
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] ~f  i „.-r—  : | suicide  and  had  to  be  pre- 1 without  complying  with  the  | that  she  reside  in  the  clinic  f was  necessary,  it  she 

calls  for 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


JL  HIGH  Court  judge 
#\  has  ordered  a 16- 
year-old  anorexic 
# wgirl  to  be  detained  at 
a special  clinic — by  force  if 
necessary  — for  treatment 
aimed  at  getting  her  weight 
back  to  normaL 
Mr  Justice  Wall  made  the 
ruling  following  a private  i 
hearing  In  the  Family  Div- 
ision of  the  High  Court  last 
week,  but  gave  permission 
yesterday  for  the  Judgment 
to  be  reported. 

The  Judge  said  the  girl, 
one  of  five  children,  started 
worrying  about  her  weight 
when  she  was  12.  By  the 
time  she  was  14  she  was 
suffering  from  anorexia.  In 
addition,  she  had  also  been 
a victim  of  long-term  sex- 
ual abuse  by  a brother,  he 
said.  The  girl  cannot  be 
identified. 

Her  history  of  eating 
problems  Included  vomit- 
Jug,  taking  laxatives,  and 
absconding  from  clinics 
where  she  was  being 
treated.  On  one  occasion 
she  threatened  to  commit 
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THE  embattled 
Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Douglas 
Hogg,  survived 
calls  for  his  resig- 
nation in  the 
Commons  yesterday,  in  spite 
of  a fresh  hatch  of  leaked  let- 
ters detailing  serious  food 
safety  offences. 

Mr  Hogg,  forced  to  the  Com- 
mons to  raakw  hlfi  second 
statement  In  a week  because 
of  growing  public  worry 
about  the  state  of  abattoirs  in 
-the  wake  of  the  BSE  and  K 
■ call  outbreaks,  announced  a 
-Quickly  cobbled-together 
_**atfluh  plan"  to  drive  up 
;■  standards. 

-,r  The  letters,  sent  directly  to 
-Mr  . Hogg  from  Northumber- 
land County  Council  but  to 
-which  he  had  not  bothered  to 
reply,  complained  of  a short- 
age of  trading  standards  ofQ- 
- - cere  to  enforce  BSE  regula- 
■nfcms.  As  a result,  lots  , of  meat 
T labelled  as  lamb  and  other 
BSE-free  products  in  the 
"north  of  England  had  in  fact 
contained  beet 

- • : Amid  cries  from  the  Oppo- 
'•  ■'rition  of  “resign"  and  “bum 
tbe  Hbgg",  he  dismissed  as 
misleading  reports  of  dedin; 
-lag . standards  at  Britain  s 
: much-criticised  abattoirs. 

“I  do  not  pretend  that  there 
■'.-Is  not  scope  for  further  Ini' 
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Douglas  Hogg:  announced 
action  plan  on  abattoirs 

provement,"  he  said,  adding 
that  the  Government  “had 
bean  and  remain. determined 
to  drive  up  standards,  and  we 
are  succeeding”. 

His  ■ eight-point  plan  was 
aimed  at  ‘targeting  both  the 
most  serious . problems  and 
the  plants  with  particular  dif- 
ficulties”, and  included  such 
measures  as  stepping  up  at- 
tendance by  veterinary  sur- 
geons at  abattoirs  with  poor 
records.  v 

Among,  the  points  were  ob- 
vious ones  that-  most  of  the 
public  would  assume  were  al- 
ready in  force,  such  as:  "It 
must  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  carcase  showing  any 
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signs  of  faecal  contamination 
should  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval as  fit  for  human 
consumption." 

Mr  Hogg,  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  ministers  in  the 
Government  whose  fall  would 
be  welcomed  by  many  Tory 
backbenchers,  owed  his  sur- 
vival to  the  promtadty  of  the 
general  election,  with  John 
Major  due  to  confirm  soon 
that  it  will  be  May  1. 

Although  only  a few  Con- 
servative MPs  were  present, 
they  loyally  swung  behind  Mr 
Hogg  in  tile  Commons.  Pri- 
vately, they  said  that  they 
only  supported  him  because 
they  did  not  want  to  give  the 
Opposition  a scalp  so  close  to 
the  election. 

The  shadow  agriculture 
minister,  Gavin  Strang,  said: 
“There  is  no  confidence  in 
you,  nor  In  your  government, 
as  for  as  food  safety  standards 
are  concerned.”  But  he  felled 
to  land  a killer  blow. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  said: 
“Were  it  not  for  the  shadow  of 
the  general  election,  Mr  JSogg 
would  be  on  his  way." 

Mr  Major  showed  the  first 
sign  yesterday  that  bis  pa- 
tience with  Mr  Hogg  was 
close  to  exhaustion  when  he 
personally  Intervened  to 
order  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  produce  a comprehend 
Turn  to  pag»  3,  column  1 
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suicide  and  had  to  be  pre- 
vented from  throwing  her- 
self off  a balcony. 

Last  November,  the  girl 
was  admitted  to  hospital  as 
an  emergency  after  it  was 
discovered  she  had  eaten 
only  a few  slices  of  cucum-  \ 
her  in  10  days.  The  judge 
said  doctors  claimed  the 
girl  had  the  ability  sud- 1 
denly  to  stop  eating  and  1 
drinking,  and  put  herself  at 
risk  of  collapse  — and  of 
death  within  the  following 
three  to  seven  days. 

But  if  was  hoped  she 
could  gain  weight  and  ulti- 
mately be  discharged  if  she 
were  to  remain  at  the 
clinic. 

The  girl  had  said  she  was 
prepared  to  stay  in  the 
clinic  and  undergo  the 
treatment  — hut  did  not 
want  to  be  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  courts.  But  doctors 
had  said  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  girl  to  remain 
at  the  clinic  and  be  treated 
without  a court  order  be- 
cause she  could  withdraw 
her  consent  at  any  time. 

The  ruling  breaks  new 
ground  in  deciding  that  tbe 
court  has  jurisdiction  to 
order  a child  to  be  detained, 


without  complying  with  the 
requirements  In  the  1989 
Children  Act 

Safeguards  in  the  act. 
laid  down  to  comply  with 
the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  provide 
that  children  can  only  be 
held  in  secure  accommoda- 
tion if  they  have  a history 
of  absconding  and  are 
likely  to  abscond  again. 

The  court  must  also  be 
satisfied  that  the  child  is 
likely  to  suffer  significant 
harm  If  he  absconds,  and  is 
likely  to  Injure  himself  or 
others  if  not  kept  in  secure 
accommodation.  Regula- 
tions made  under  the  act 
also  lay  down  limits  on  the 
time  a child  can  be 
detained. 

The  Judge  held  that  the 
regime  at  the  clinic  did  not 
Involve  secure  accommoda- 
tion, and  that  the  court  had 
power  as  part  of  its  Inher- 
ent Jurisdiction  over  chil- 
dren to  order  the  girl  to  be 
detained.  Tbe  ruling  does 
not  cover  force-feeding, 
which  is  not  part  of  the 
regime. 

Mr  Justice  Wall  said:  “I 
have  no  doubt  that  I have 
the  power  not  only  to  direct 


that  she  reside  In  tbe  clinic 
but  also  to  authorise  the 
use  of  reasonable  force  [if 
necessary'!  to  detain  her  In 
the  clinic." 

He  had  no  doubt  it  was  in 
the  girl’s  best  interests  to 
be  treated  in  the  clinic,  and 
was  satisfied  that  detention 
was  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  treatment . 

If  a court  was  satisfied 
that  an  order  of  this  nature 


was  necessary,  it  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  Its  pow- 
ers In  the  way  he  was  using 
them,  the  Judge  added. 

The  application  for  the 
order  was  made  by  the  local 
authority  in  the  region 
where  the  girl  lives,  al- 
though she  is  not  in  the 
authority’s  care.  Her 
parents,  who  wanted  her  to 
be  detained,  were  also  rep- 
resented in  court. 
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MPs  can  keep  bleepers  if  they  don’t  bleep 
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BRIAN  WILSON,  Labour’s 
campaigns  spokesman, 
was  yesterday  reprimanded 
by  the  Commons  Speaker, 
Betty  Boothroyd,  for  using  In- 
formation sent  to  him  via  his 
electronic  bleeper  during  a 
parliamentary  exchange  at 
the  dispatch  box. 

But  Miss  Boothroyd  agreed 
to  let  MPs  continue  to  carry 
paging  devices  — provided 
that  they  are  turned  off  or 
switched  onto  “vibrate’’  only 
— both  in  the  Chamber  and  In  I 
committee  hearings.  1 

Mr  Wilson  provoked  fury  i 
on  the  Conservative  benches 
on  Tuesday  whan  he  used  a 
message  relayed  via  his  pager 
into  the  Chamber  by  a party 
researcher  to  raise  a point  of 


Sport 


order  following  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Question  Time. 

Tory  MPs  were  upset  by  the 
way  Mr  Wilson  read  openly 
from  the  screen  on  his  pager 
as  he  stood  at  the  dispatch 
box.  The  message  had  been 
sent  by  the  researcher  moni- 
toring Question  Time  from 
the  party's  “rebuttals  unit”  at 
nearby  M iTlhank. 

The  researcher  discovered 
that  the  Tory  backbencher 
John  Greenway,  who  had 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  a 
question  about  the  Insurance 
industry,  was  a paid  consul- 
tant to  the  Institute  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers,  and  passed  this 
feet  on  to  Mr  Wilson. 
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A Compaq  server  under  £1000. 
(From  £995  to  be  precise.) 


The  new  Compaq  ProSignia  200  server  range 
starts  at  an  incredible  1995  plus  VAT  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a Compaq  server  has  ever  been 
available  for  Jess  than  £1000.  Yct,ir  is  still  a server 
range  with  all  the  performance  and  reliability 
features  you  would  expect  from 
Compaq,  tbe  No.  1 in  servers. 

Naturally,  wc  wanted  to  tell  you  l 
about  it.  Compaq  Pro5ignia  200 
servers  have  Intel  Pentium*  RffNun* 
processors.  For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 

0990  50  00  35 


9“  770261  "307347 
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COMPAQ, 


Prht»  arc  UK  Typhil  buying  Price*  mu  vwimire  of  VAT  wt  115%. 
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Hogg  waits  for 
the  slaughter 


Simon  Hoggart 


Douglas  hogg  clearly 
does  not  get  it,  so  some- 
one lias  to  rub  bis  nose 
in  it  Tony  Banks  did.  As  ani- 
mal rights  protesters  shouted 
from  the  Gallery,  Mr  Banks 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  faecal  pollution 
in  abattoirs  because  cattle 
waiting  to  be  slaughtered  can 
smell  death.  This  causes  them 
to  urinate  and  to  defecate. 
Warming  up,  he  added:  “I 

say  that  if  the  minister  was 

standing  in  line  waiting  to  die, 
he  would  Oil  his  underpants, 
and  probably  has.”  Then,  like 
a Southern  Baptist  preacher 
wailing  and  crying  unto  the 
Lord,  he  called  upon  the 
people  of  Britain  to  renounce 
meat  and  to  turn  vegetarian, 

' 'before  they  are  all  as  mad  as 
the  minister”. 

Some  MPs  might  have  felt 
sorry  for  Mr  Hogg  being  sub- 
jected to  such  an  unpleasant 
attack.  Yet  there  is  something 
about  his  manner,  his  arro- 
gance, his  smugness,  his  utter 
refusal  to  accept  any  blame 
for  anything  ai  all,  which 
makes  it  hard  for  anyone  to 
feel  sympathy.  I have  heard  it 
said  that  he  is  much  nicer 
than  he  appears,  and  it  may  be 
true.  Such  elaborate  nastiness 
gives  the  impression  of  having 
been  learned,  as  if  from  a cut- 
price  postal  course. 

His  father.  Lord  HaPsham, 
had  sat  for  some  time  in  the 
Peers'  Gallery,  which  I 
thought  was  a fine  and  brave 
gesture,  like  a mother  feeling 
sbe  had  to  go  to  Tyburn  to  see 
her  highwayman  son  hanged 
in  public.  But  even  he  had  left 
before  young  Douglas  rose. 

There  were  very  few  Tories 
behind  him,  a mere  handful 
briefed  to  ask  supportive 
questions.  Tony  Blair  was  fac- 
ing him,  but  John  Major  was 
evidently  engaged  elsewhere. 
He  must  have  felt  very  lonely 
as  he  began  the  last  long  walk 
to  the  Dispatch  Bos  (for  no- 
body imagines  that,  whatever 
the  result  Mr  Hogg  will  be  a 
minister  on  May  2). 


Review 


His  line,  as  ever,  was  that 
everything  was  getting  better 
and  that  the  various  recent 
scares  were  all  got  up  by  the 
Labour  Party.  The  frightening 
leaked  documents  were  dis- 
missed scornfully  as  "pieces 
or  paper . . . they  may  yet  pro- 
duce more  such  documents 
and  1 suppose  they  wfll  1 will 
not  speculate  as  to  the  motives 
behind  their  production,  but 
the  proximity  of  a general 
election  is  perhaps  one  of 
them . . (This  elaborate, 
sub-Oxford  Union,  sarky  bar- 
rister style  is  just  one  of  the 
many  intensely  annoying 

things  about  Mr  Hogg.) 

He  was  fortunate  that 
Labour's  reply,  from  Gavin 
Strang,  was  not  exactly  Cic- 
eronian, and  made  more  con- 
fusing by  repeated  references 
to  the  dec!  ining  number  of 
“state  vests" —not  the  final 
manifestation  of  the  nanny 
state,  but  apparently  a refer- 
ence to  official  vets. 

Mr  Hogg  got  angry.  He 
waved  faxes  at  us.  He 
scrunched  up  over  the  box, 
like  a witch's  toad  guarding 
her  treasure.  His  voice  rose  to 
a querulous  bark.  When 
Labour  backbenchers  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  had 
ignored  repeated  warnings 
about  food  safety,  be  began  to 
squeak:  “He  Is  missing  the 
point  Some  might  say  he  was 
evading  it,  but  I will  be  more 
charitable  and  say  that  he  is 
missing  the  point"  I know 
barristers  are  paid  to  spin 
cases  out.  but  this  was  getting 
ridiculous. 

A deeply  helpfUl  interven- 
tion by  my  old  friend  Mickey 
Fabricant — by  a strange  co- 
incidence. he  too  blamed 
Labour  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  it  was  their  electioneer- 
ing which  was  driving  the  in- 
nocent owners  of  filthy  abat- 
toirs out  of  business — drove 
Mr  Hogg  to  further  rage: 
“scaremongering . . . irre- 
sponsible, ill-informed  and  ill- 
intentioned  . . 

“Come  on  Swampy,  stop 
digging!"  shouted  Dennis 
Skinner.  But  it  was  left  to  Mr 
Banks  to  precede  his  cloacal 
question  with  the  unanswer- 
able point  that  the  many 
people  in  Scotland  who  have 
died  ofE-coli  had  “not  been 
scared  to  death:  they  were  poi- 
soned". No  doubt;  Mr  Hogg 
might  have  felt  in  his  more 
paranoid  moments,  they  died  * 
as  part  of  another  disgraceful 
New  Labour  stunt  to  win 
power. 


Editor’s  Freudian 
slip  is  showing 


Michael  Billington 

Lady  in  the  Dark 

Lyttelton  Theatre 

FAMOUS  as  the  first  and 
possibly  the  only  musical 
about  psychotherapy. 
Lady  in  the  Dark  has  a distin- 
guished pedigree:  book  by 
Moss  Hart,  lyrics  by  Ira  Gersh- 
win and  music  by  Kurt  WeilL 
But  watching  Francesca 
Zambello's  rare  revival  of  this 
1941  Broadway  show  at  the 
National,  I felt  I was  seeing  a 
dated,  if  fascinating,  curios- 
ity: a collector’s  item  rather 
than  a blazing  masterpiece 
such  as  the  adjacent  Guys  and 
Dolls. 

As  so  often  with  musicals, 
the  real  problem  lies  in  the 
book. 

Moss  Hart's  original  story 
concerns  Liza  Elliott,  a Vogue- 
ish  New  York  magazine  editor 
who  puts  herself  in  the  bands 
of  a Freudian  analyst  to  root 
out  her  nagging  sense  of 
anxiety. 

Why  is  she  so  wedded  to  her 
work?  Why  does  she  power- 
dress  in  austere  suits  while 
editing  a glamour  magazine? 
.And  why  is  she  unable  to  com- 
mit herself  to  the  devoted  pro- 
prietor ready  to  ditch  his  wife 
for  her  sake? 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies 
in  her  childhood  and  adoles- 
cent sense  of  rejection  by 
parents  and  fellow  students 
when  she  was  made  to  fed  an 
unwanted  Plain  Jane. 

Liza's  initial  question  to  her 
shrink  of  "What  does  it  matter 
about  the  way  I feel?"  dogs  the 
whole  musicaL  Given  her 
status,  success  and  authority, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  too  worked 
up  about  her  privileged 
despair. 

To  modem  eyes  and  ears 
there  is  also  something  faintly 
patronising  about  the  notion 


that  a woman  cannot  simulta- 
neously be  an  executive  editor 
and  a sexual  enchantress. 

In  truth,  it  is  a rather  Inver- 
tebrate musical,  in  which  the 
dream  sequences  grow  awk- 
wardly out  of  Liza's  periodic 
couch  sessions. 

Its  saving  grace  is  Weill’s 
score,  which  allies  the  emo- 
tional plangency  of  his  Berlin 
period  to  Broadway  Idioms. 

Its  most  celebrated  num- 
bers are  the  robustly  witty 
Saga  of  Jenny  and  the  haunt- 
ing My  Ship,  but  easily  its  best 
is  Girl  of  the  Moment  which 
lllttngly  advances  the  plot  by 
exploring  Liza's  fantasy 
notion  of  herself  as  the  world’s 
inamorata. 

The  other  good  reason  for 
seeing  the  show,  as  with  Sond- 
heim's Passion,  is  Maria 
Friedman's  stellar  perfor- 
mance. She  actually  per- 
suades you  that  inside  the  pro- 
fessionally masterful  but 
emotionally  dithering  T.tea 
lurks  a badly  bruised  spirit 

She  sings  the  bignumbers 
with  a direct  lyric  simplicity 
and  allows  her  GuHetta 
Massina-llke  clown  ingHnnt  to 
emerge  in  a circus  sequence 
where  she  cavorts  with  the 
pawkiness  with  a wild-eyed 
child.  The  evening  belongs  un- 
equivocally to  her,  though 
there  is  good  support  from 
Charlotte  Cornwell  as  a wise- 
cracking colleague  and  from 
Adrian  Dunbar  as  an  abrasive 
advertising  editor. 

Zambello’s  production 
boasts  pleasant  sets  from 
Adrianne  Lobel  in  the  shape 
of  floating  yacht -like  sails. 

But  the  final  Impression  is 
of  an  eccentric  oddball  among 
Broadway  musicals  rather 
than  of  a show  that  revolution- 
ised the  genre  by  its  excursion 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
psyche. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 
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Summit  ‘voice  but  no  veto’ 


US  offers  Yeltsin  G7  role 


Martin  WaBter 
■n  Washington 


A FORMAL  invita- 
tion to  join  the  G7 
summit  table, 
though  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  finance 
meetings,  is  to  be  extended  to 
Boris  Yeltsin  at  next  week’s 
TToiginiri  summit  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  as  a final  induce- 
ment to  ihissia  to  swallow  Na- 
to's  enlargement  into  eastern 
Europe. 

The  proposal  is  expected  to 
dominate  preliminary  talks 
with  file  Russian  foreign  min- 
ister. Yevgeny  Primakov,  who 
arrives  in  Washington  tomor- 
row to  hammer  out  the  terms 
of  a Nato-Russian  charter. 

A Kremlin  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  President  Yelt- 
sin was  cancelling  other  ap- 


pointments and  "easing  his 
schedule"  in  preparation  for 
the  Helsinki  summit. 

The  largely  cosmetic  Amer- 
ican proposal  — which  rati- 
fies existing  custom  and 
would  exclude  Russia  from 
regular  meetings  of  finance 
ministers  — Is  being  de- 
scribed In  official  circles  in 
Washington  as  “more  G8  mi- 
nus one  than  G7  plus  one”. 

The  plan  is  being  presented 
by  the  Clinton  administration 
less  as  a way  to  salve  Russian 
pride  than  as  proof  of  its  in- 
sistence that  Nato  enlarge- 
ment is  not  a military  alli- 
ance aimed  at  Russia,  but  the 

creation  of  a European  and 
transatlantic  system  of  collec- 
tive security  in  which  Russia 
holds  an  honoured  place. 

"There  is  no  simple  quid 
pro  quo  to  exchange  G7  status 
for  Russian  acquiescence.  We 


have  been  working  to  enlarge 
Russia's  G7  role  since  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  first  attended 
the  1991  London  summit," 
said  one  official  involved  in 
the  discussions  yesterday. 

One  crucial  condition  raised 
by  Japan  and  other  G7  mem- 
bers fell  into  place  this  week 
when  Mr  Yeltsin  appointed 
the  **rinnnniir  reformer  Anato- 
ly Chubais  first  deputy  prime 
minister  with  sweeping  new 
powers  to  accelerate  economic 
liberalisation 

This  change  helps  explain 
Mr  Clinton's  private  opti- 
mism that  the  Russian  econo- 
my Is  poised  for  dramatic 
growth  and  recovery. 

Concessions  are  coming 
thick  and  fast  from  both  sides 
with  each  equally  determined 
to  make  the  summit  a suc- 
cess. Russia  has  said  it  will 
not  insist  that  the  charter 


with  Nato  is  a legally  binding 
document  formally  ratified  by 
national  parliaments,  and  a 
“binding  document"  will  be 
acceptable. 

The  charter  Is  designed  to 
give  Russia  “a  voice,  but  not  a 
veto"  in  the  affairs  of  an  en- 
larged Nato.  It  provides  for  a 
Russian  ljjngnn  office  at  Nato 
HQ  In  Brussels,  monthly 
meetings  of  officials  and  less 
frequent  meetings  of  foreign 
and  defence  ministers,  and 
joint  operations  In  key  fields 
such  as  peacekeeping,  anti- 
terrorism,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  the  environment 

The  timetable  for  agree- 
ment Is  becoming  crowded  be- 
cause President  Clinton 
wants  to  settle  the  Nato  ques- 
tion before  the  G7  summit  in 
Denver  at  the  end  of  June. 
Officials  are  now  discussing  a 
further  Russla-Nato  summit. 


possibly  in  May.  If  all  goes 
-well,  there  could  be  Russian 

participation  in  the  Nato 
summit  In  Madrid  in  July,  at 
which  the  formal  Invitations 
to  new  members  wfll -be  ex- 
tended. Hungary.  Poland  and 
the  Czech  Republic  are  widely 
expected  to  be  in  the  first 
wave,  while  strong  bids  are 
also  being  made  by  Slovenia 
and  Romania. 

Mnch  of  the  negotiating  de- 
tail was  completed  In  Moscow 
on  Sunday  by  the  Nato  secre- 
tary-general, Javier  Solana. 
He  held  out  a series  of  confi- 
dence-building measures  to 
Mr  Primakov  to  assure  Rus- 
sia that  Nato  has  no  hostile 
intentions.  These  include  the 
prospect  of  sharing  intelli- 
gence photographs  and  invit- 
ing Russian  observers  to  Nato 
exercises  and  air  traffic  con- 
trol centres.  ■ 


Russia  still  opposes  Nato 
enlargement  in  principle,  hut 
In  practice  is  trying  to  negoti- 
ate the  best  available  deal.  Mr 
Primakov  is  seeking  some 
form  or  assurance  that  the 
Baltic  states,  formerly  Soviet 
territory,  will  not  Join  Nato  in 

a second  wave  of  enlarge- 
ment at  least  while  Russia 
remains  concerned  about  the 
treatment  of  ethnic  Russian 
minorities  there. 

The  outstanding  Issue  of 
Ukraine,  which  is  also  to  be 
offered  its  own  charter  with 
Nato  rather  than  member- 
ship.  remains  a potential  hur- 
dle. Unlike  the  Baltic  states, 
forcibly  merged  into  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the 
second  world  war,  Ukraine 
has  been  Russian  territory 
since  the  early  18th  century, 
and  its  status  presents  Russia 
with  acute  security  problems. 


Speaker  rebukes  MP  over  pager  tip-off 


Hi-tech  prompting  and  bleeps 
ruled  out  of  order  in  Commons 


Rebecca  Sm  Utters 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons 
yesterday  repri- 
manded one  of  Tony 
Blair’s  senior  election  advi- 
sers for  using  information 
sent  to  him  via  his  electronic 
pager  for  a parliamentary  ex- 
change at  the  dispatch  box. 

But  Betty  Boothroyd  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable  progress 
of  new  technology  as  she 
agreed  to  let  MPs  carry  their 
ubiquitous  paging  devices  — 
provided  that  they  are  turned 
off  or  switched  onto  “vibrate” 
only  — both  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  committee  hearings. 

Brian  Wilson,  Labour's 
election  campaigns  spokes- 
man, sparked  fUry  on  Tory 
benches  on  Tuesday  when  he 
used  a message  relayed  into 


the  chamber  via  his  pager  by 
a party  researcher  to  raise  a' 
point  of  order  following 
Prime  Minister's  Question 
Time.  Many  were  offended  by 
the  way  Mr  Wilson  read 
openly  from  his  pager  screen 
at  the  dispatch  box. 

The  party  researcher  had 
been  monitoring  Question 
Time  from  the  party's  “rebut- 
tals unit**  at  nearby  MlUbank. 
He  established  that  Tory  MP 
John  Greenway,  who  had 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  a 
question  about  the  insurance 
industry,  was  a paid  consul- 
tant to  the  Institute  of  insur- 
ance Brokers,  and  passed  this 
fact  on  to  Mr  WQson. 

Yesterday  the  Speaker  said: 
"I  strongly  deprecate  such 
practice.  For  any  member  to 
be  prompted  in  this  way  by  an 
outside  group  is  totally 
unacceptable.” 

While  acknowledging  that 


she  could  not  stop  MPs  from 
carrying  pagers.  Miss  Booth- 
royd urged  them  to  turn  off 
those  which  made  a noise, 
telling  the  House:  ‘T  can  have 
no  objection  to  instruments 
which  merely  vibrate  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the 
bearer.  Provided  they  are 
silent  I can  have  no  objection 
to  such  devices  and  even  if  I 
had  an  objection  I could  not 
prevent  Members  from  bring- 
ing them  into  the  Chamber. 

"I  am  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  use  of 
such  instruments  as  an  aide- 
memoire  by  a member  who  is 
addressing  this  House."  She 
said  the  rule  would  also  apply 
to  all  Commons’  committees, 
although  not  to  MPs  with  a 
declared  disability. 

Last  night  Mr  Wilson 
pointed  out  that  his  pager  had 
vibrated  in  the  Chamber, 
rather  than  bleeped,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been 
forced  to  use  the  information 
immediately  to  catch  points 
of  order.  “As  I understand  it, 
it  will  be  all  right  in  future  to 


receive  information  but  not  to 
use  it,”  he  said.  “1  will  of 
course  respect  the  Speaker's 

ruling." 

MPs  were  divided  yester- 
day over  the  Incident.  Tradi- 
tionalists on  both  sides  were 
outraged.  Modernisers  who 
like  to  rely  on  the  odd  written 
note  supported  Mr  Wilson,  al- 
though they  conceded  he  had 
acted  clumsily. 

Westminster  has  belatedly 
been  "wired”  for  cable  trans- 
mission of  debates  in  both 
chambers,  satellite  TV.  com- 
puterised access  to  Parlia- 
ment’s library  system,  and  In- 
ternet websites.  MPs  — and 
their  young  staffers  — are  be- 
ginning to  catch  up. 

Ministers  have  long  relied 
on  the  human  equivalent  of  a 
computer  “search  engine”  in 
the  shape  of  civil  servants 
who  sit  — out  of  sight  of  the 
TV  cameras  — in  the  “box" 
behind  the  government  front 
bench,  feeding  answers  and 
advice  to  ministers  on  the  hot 
spot  Opposition  MPs  do  not 
enjoy  this  perk. 


The  sight  of  an  official  note 
being  passed  to  a minister  by 
his  colleagues  or  a backbench 
PPS  Is  a familiar  one.  What  is 
more  intriguing  is  the  scale 
and  speed  of  Labour's  com- 
puterised "instant  rebuttal" 
operation  which  provides  in- 
stant and  detailed  refutation 
of  allegations  made  against 
spokesmen,  and  quotes  which 
give  the  lie  — or  the  wider 
context  — to  remarks  quoted 
by  the  other  side. 

In  extreme  cases  Labour 
issues  verbatim  texts  of  an 
embarrassing  ministerial 
broadcast  to  help  the  media 
turn  the  interview  into  an  in- 
stant “gaffe”  or  “split”. 

Last  night  one  computer-lit- 
erate MP,  Labour's  Ann 
Campbell,  said:  “I  think  the 
use  of  pagers  should  be  legiti- 
mate and  that  we  should  not 
be  unduly  alarmed.  It’s  no  dif- 
ferent from  taking  in  a sheaf 
of  briefing  papers,  which  also 
amounts  to  relying  on  exter- 
nal sources.  No  MP  can  carry 
around  all  the  information 
they  need." 


Commons  rules 


MPs  can’t: 

G read  from  notes  when 
asking  a question 

□ eat  or  drink 

G dap  or  shout  from  a ’sed- 
entary position*  (in  theory) 

□ criticise  the  Queen  or 
judges 

□ appear  without  a jacket 
on,  though  open-necked 
shirts  and  sandals  are  OK 

□ refer  to  “strangers"  who 
may  be  present,  in  the  pub- 
lic or  press  galleries 

□ address  each  other  by 
name  as  distinct  from  Hon. 
Member  etc 

□ die  in  a Royal  Palace 
such  as  Westminster.  Even 
if  you  drop  dead  at  the  dis- 
patch box.  death  is  always 
recorded  on  arrival  at 
hospital 

□ go  bankrupt 

□ refer  to  another  MP  as  a 
hooligan,  blackguard,  liar, 
jackass,  cad.  insulting  dog, 
swine  or  guilty  of  “peck- 
sniffian  cant”  (etc) 


Government  to  review  pension  rules  for  war  deaf 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
ttonrtcea  Oonwpondwit 


THE  Government  yester- 
day agreed  to  review  its 
controversial  decision 
to  tighten  the  rules  on  war 
pensions  for  deafness  after 
welfare  groups  said  it  had  be- 
come almost  impossible  for 
people  to  qualify. 

Disability  and  ex-service 
organisations  last  night 
promised  to  keep  up  pressure 
so  that  the  issue,  on  which 
ministers  are  in  acute  diffi- 
culty, would  not  be  buried 
until  after  the  general 
election. 


The  review  was  offered  in 
talks  between  Lord  Mackay  of 
ArdbrecknLsh.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Minister,  and  leaders 
of  the  Royal  British  Legion 
and  the  Royal  National  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf  People  (RNID). 

Hearing  experts  who 
attended  the  talks  said  Lord 
Mackay  had  apologised  for 
misrepresenting  their 
research  in  support  of  the 
Government’s  position.  They 
have  been  invited  to  join  the 
review. 

Although  the  reassessment 
is  a step  forward  for  the  cam- 
paign against  the  tighter  rules, 
welfare  groups  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  it  would  not 


be  Independent  and  that  the 
rules  would  not  be  suspended 
pending  its  outcome. 

Both  Labour  and  thp  Lib- 
eral Democrats  yesterday 
gave  commitments  to  a fully 
Independent  review. 

Lard  Ashley  of  Stoke,  the 
RNID  president,  said:  “This  is 
a totally  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion which  will  leave  veterans 
In  the  lurch  when  they  should 
already  be  receiving  a war 
pension  as  a result  of  expo- 
sure to  noise  during  service.” 

Terry  English,  controller  of 
welfare  for  the  British  Le- 
gion, said  it  would  press  on 
with  efforts  to  test  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  in  the 


courts.  “Our  application  for 
judicial  review  is  with  the 
courts  now  and  we  are  await- 
ing the  outcome,”  he  said. 

The  rules  were  changed, 
without  consultation  and  ret- 
rospectively to  last  March, 
after  the  Guardian  disclosed 
in  December  that  ministers 
were  braced  for  a “storm” 
over  the  move,  which  saves 
£35  million  a year. 

The  change,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  insisted  was 
based  entirely  on  medical 
opinion,  was  part  of  a £50  mil- 
lion package  of  war  pension 
cuts.  Ministers  have  already 
backed  down  on  some  other 
measures,  Including  a plan  to 


abolish  war  widows’  rent 
allowance. 

Ministerial  correspondence 
seen  by  the  Guardian  showed 
that  Peter  Lilley,  the  Social 
Security  Secretary,  was  urg- 
ing "sweeteners”  to  appease 
ex-service  groups. 

One  proposal  was  the  pay- 
ment of  a £250,000  grant 
towards  restoration  or  the 
Chaseley  nursing  home  for 
disabled  war  veterans  in  East 
Sussex.  Yesterday,  only  hours 
before  his  meeting  with  the 
welfare  groups.  Lord  Mackay 
announced  just  such  a grant. 

Under  the  tighter  deafness 
rules,  pensions  arc  payable 
only  if  a member  of  the  armed 


forces  Is  assessed  as  having  a 
hearing  loss  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  attributable  to  military 
service,  before  leaving 
uniform. 

No  pension  can  be  awarded 
in  later  life  and  no  pension 
can  be  increased  as  hearing 
detriomtes.  Ministers  say 
this  is  because  subsequent 
hearing  loss  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  exposure  to  noise 
while  In  the  forces. 

Hearing  experts  say  this 
misrepresents  their  views 
and  they  argue  there  must  be 
allowance  for  the  compound 
effect  of  age-related  hearing 
loss  on  top  of  damage  sus- 
tained in  military  service. 
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RADIO  3 PLAYS  OUT  THE  CENTURY. 
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CONDUCTING  LIGETI.  TOMORROW  AT  7.30PM.  ON  RADIO  3. 
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NEWS  3 


Party  political  broadside 


Stomachs  for  strong  debate  — George,  left,  Jon  and  hostess  Judith  at  whose  house  ‘somewhere  in  East  Anglia'  the  Channel  4 documentary  was  shot.  ‘These  people  are  very  angry  and  very  disillusioned said  film-maker  Paul  Watson 

Eat,  drink,  be  bigoted,  tomorrow  we  vote 


Luke  Harding 

on  a television 
documentary 
that  claims 
to  expose  the 
true  feelings 
of  a group  of 
typical  Tory 
voters  in  run-up 
to  election 


are  called  Cath- 
erine, Henry.  Bill, 
Bridget.  George, 
Richard.  Judith  and 
Jon.  Do  not,  on  any 
account.  Invite  them  round 
far  dinner  — unless  you  are 
Alf  Garnett,  that  ia. 

The  eight  Tory  voters  are 
the  subject  of  a fly-on-the-wall 
documentary  by  film-maker 
Paul  Watson  to  be  screened 
this  month  by  Channel  4. 

Mr  Watson  claims  the 
group  are  ‘‘fairly  representa- 
tive" cf  rank-and-file  Tory 
supporters.  If  he  is  right. 


The  old  friends  all  felt  nostalgia  for  the  Thatcher  years 


John  Major  is  surely  finished. 

Over  a dinner  of  pork  in 
caramelised  apple  with  Calva- 
dos, prawn  St  Jacques  and  tri- 
ple chocolate  pudding,  the 
eight  launch  a relentless 
attack  on  gays,  blacks,  beg- 
gars and  the  unemployed.  The 
fact  they  are  being  filmed  by 
two  cameras  appears  to  have 
been  no  deterrent. 

Across  the  candlelit  table 
they  discuss  the  nightmare  of 
an  “equal  society”  and  their 
fears  that  the  unemployed 
will  “always  be  with  us". 

Bridget  claims  she  Is  “not  a 


homophobe"  hut  says  “gays 
are  a freak  of  nature".  Henry 
pines  fbr  a “benevolent  dicta- 
tor” who  would  make  the 
tricky  business  of  governance 
“an  awful  lot  cheaper”,  while 
Richard  opines  that  “we  don't 
want  fucking  queers  in  the 
army."  “Why  not  chemically 
castrate  them,"  Bill  rejoins. 

George  avers  that  “we  have 
to  stop  people  coining  in  just 
because  they  have  a British 
passports 

Rhned.  at  the  house  cf  Judith 
and  BUI  somewhere  in  East 
Anglia  three  weeks  ago.  the 


documentary  shows  the  group 
of  old  friends  — ranging  from 
31  to  SO  — gathering  to  discuss 
the  state  of  the  nation  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election. 

They  agreed  to  be  Dimed  by 
Mr  Watson  after  answering 
an  advert  in  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph. The  advert  appealed 
for  readers  to  be  “un-British'’ 
and  speak  out  about  their  po- 
litical views.  Similar  adverts 
were  also  placed  in  the  Times 
and  the  Daily  Mail  two 
months  ago.  Hundreds  of 
people  came  forward,  but  the 
majority  “bottled  out”,  ac- 
cording to  Granada,  which 
produced  the  last  in  the  series 
of  Cutting  Edge  films. 

Documentary  maker  Paul 
Watson  shot  to  fame  after 
making  Sylvanla  Waters,  a 
waspish  portrait  of  a rich, 
high-living  Australian  house- 
wife, Noelene  Donahar.  She 
accused  him  of  character  as- 
sassination and  the  furore 
over  the  documentary  con- 
tributed to  his  dismissal  from 
the  BBC  after  28  years. 

Describing  himself  yester- 
day as  a “wishy-washy”  Lib- 
eral voter,  he  denied  btf  bad 
"stitched  up”  fixe  group  and 
said  they  were  unlikely  to 
retract  their  views  once  the 
film  went  oat 

“People  have  a rope  and 


they  sometimes  hang  them- 
selves with  It,"  he  said. 
“Sometimes  they  make  a cat's 
cradle  instead.” 

The  eight  Tories  are  nostal- 
gic for  the  days  of  Lady 
Thatcher,  but  will  unhesitat- 
ingly vote  for  John  Major  at 
the  election.  Black  people  and 
gay  rights  get  short  shrift. 
'Tin  not  keen  on  black  Rasta- 
farian Africans  and  yet  1 find 
the  Asian  community  delight- 
ful The  Africans  always  have 
their  hand  out.”  said  one. 

In  the  50-minute  mm.  The 
Dinner  Party,  to  be  shown  on 
March  24.  the  eight  are  iden- 
tified only  by  their  first 
names. 

The  problems  of  John  Ma- 
jor’s Britain  are  thoroughly 
analysed.  Eighties-style 
money-grabbing  is  seen  as  a 
virtue.  "If  people  want  to  be 
greedy,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
greedy,"  Bill  points  out  af- 
fably. Bridget,  meanwhile, 
has  strong  views  chi  the  poor 
“As  Jesus  is  reported  to  have 


said,  the  poor  will  always  be 
with  us.  I am  afraid  the  unem- 
ployed will  always  be  too.” 

Bill  chips  in:  “Tory  policies 
are  much  more  for  the  good  of 
the  country.”  And  then  there 
is  Catherine.  “An  equal  soci- 
ety is  not  one  I would  like  to 
see  in  my  lifetime.”  And  that 
nice  Mr  Blair?  “I  think  he  has 
been  told  not  to  smile  because 
he  looks  like  a prat” 

Mr  Watson  yesterday  de- 
nied he  had  made  a piece  of 
Labour  propaganda.  “My 
reaction  to  that  is  *ho,  ho  ho’. 
These  people  are  very  angry. 
They  are  very  disillusioned. 
But  I also  despair  at  them. 

1 want  a lot  of  people  to 
cheer  and  say  ‘At  list  some- 
one has  the  balls  to  put  out 
the  Conservative  credo. 
Others  will  say  it  is  time  to 
switch,  and  time  for  the  Con- 
servatives to  go." 

Neither  the  Labour  Party, 
nor  Conservative  Central 
Office,  was  prepared  to  com- 
ment on  the  film. 


The  parlygoers 

Judith 

Age:  34 

Job:  Professional  rook 
Views:  ”1  don't  believe  that 
anybody  is  genu  inely  poor." 

Richard 

Age:  32 

Job:  Insurance  broker 
Views:  “We  don't  want 
fucking  queers  in  the  army." 

BUI 
Age:  41 

Job:  Unemployed 
Views:  “If  people  want  to  be 
greedy  they  are  entitled  to  be 
greedy." 

Bridget 

Age:  36 

Job:  Medieval  history  lecturer 
Views:  “As  Jesus  is  reported 
to  have  said,  the  poor  will 
always  be  with  us." 

Catherine 
Age:  31 

Job:  Estate  agent 
Views:  “An  equal  society  is 
not  one  1 think  I would  love  to 
see  in  my  lifetime.” 

Jon 
Age:  41 

Job:  Musician 
Views:  “I  think  the  whole 
essence  of  your  average  Tory 
Is  ‘I'm  all  right  Jack'." 

Henry 
Age:  44 

Job:  Petrol  pump  attendant 
Views:  “I  don't  feel  that  being 
the  son  of  baronet  or  having 
an  Etonian  education  has  ever 
been  a hindrance." 

George 

Age:  50 

Job:  Publican 

Views:  "We  have  to  stop 

people  coming  in  just  because 

they  have  a British 

passport" 

Bank  bonuses  rise  to  £225,000 


City  concern  grows  as  traders 
scoop  up  to  £1  million  a year 


JuBa  Finch 


THE  scale  of  bonus  pay- 
ments to  City  bankers 
was  revealed  yesterday 
when  Schroders,  the  leading 
British  investment  bank,  dis- 
closed that  payouts  to  around 
1,000  staff  had  Increased  by 
£45  minion  — an  average 
£45,000  a head. 

Chairman  Win  Blschoff 
revealed  that  bonus  payments 
. were  up  a fifth  this  year,  put- 
ting the  average  bonus  at 
£225,000.  One  trader  has  net- 
ted a bonus  of  more  than  £1 
million,  while  several  were 
paid  £i  million  in  salary  and 
banns  combined. 

The  average  remuneration 
at  the  hank,  which  employs 
4,711  staff,  is  running  at 


nearly  £90,000  a head,  up  from 
just  less  than  £75,000  a year 
ago.  This  includes  secretaries 
and  backroom  staff. 

Details  of  the  Schroders’  bo- 
nuses — revealed  as  the  bank 
reported  annual  profits  up  21 
per  cent  to  £239  million  — 
come  amid  mounting  con- 
cern, and  bitterness,  over  the 
scale  of  City  payouts. 

Many  believe  the  huge  pay 
cheques  encourage  traders  to 
takg  too  many  risks  in  order 
to  achieve  their  bonus 


Last  month  a Bank  of  Eng- 
land report  confirmed  fears 
that  the  vast  rewards  to  be 
earned  by  top  traders  could 
expose  their  employers  to 
substantial  risks  and  losses. 
The  bank's  report  came  as 
NatWest  Bank  discovered  a 


£50  million  “black  hole” 
caused  by  one  alleged  rogue 
trader. 

Yesterday  Mr  Blschoff  said 
that  despite  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's warnings,  there  were 
no  plans  to  alter  Schroders’ 
bonus  structure.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  operated  on  a 
deferral  system,  so  that  the 
biggest  bonuses  awe  paid  in 
two  parts:  an  instant  cash 
payment  with  the  balance  of  a 
bonus  retained  fbr  up  to  three 
years. 

However,  there  is  no  defer- 
ral element  for  those  whose 
salary  and  bonus  totals  less 
than  £75,000.  They  are 
regarded  as  lower  earners. 

A new  survey . published 
yesterday,  showed  that  more 
than  six  out  of  10  UK  financial 


directors  want  City  bonuses 
curbed.  Only  one  in  five  was 
against  any  control  an  the  po- 
tentially huge  cash  rewards. 

The  pall  of  200  finance 
chiefs,  carried  out  by  recruit- 


ment specialist  Reed  Acoonn 
fancy  Personnel  and  Accoun- 
tancy Age  magazine,  also 
revealed  the  increasing  bad 
feeling  towards  City  dealers. 
The  survey  reported  com- 
ments such  as  "it  devalues 
the  real  effbrts  of  those  who 
make  the  money  which  trad 
ers  move  around".  Others 
referred  to  the  "greed  cul- 
ture" of  the  City’s  high-flyers. 

An  increasing  number  of 
fund,  managers  are  also  be- 
coming alarmed  at  the  scale 
of  bonuses  and  the  risks 
hankers  may  take  in  order  to 
achieve  them. 

Some  have  suggested  prun- 
ing back  the  rewards  system, 
or  Insisting  that  bemuses  are 
based  on  tom,  rather  than  in- 
dividual, performance. 
Others  want  penalty  fines  fbr 
those  who  “overachieve”  to 
prevent  traders  from  taking 
irresponsible  gambles. 


Details,  page  11 


Hogg  defies  demandsfor  his  resignation  over  food  scares 


continued  from  page  1 
Bive  report  of  its  handling  of 
food  safety. 

Labour  piled  oU:the  pres-, 
sure  with  a claim  that  Mr 
Hogg  bad  foiled  to  respond  to 
dire  warnings  from  Northum- 
berland trading  standards  of- 
ficers about  their  inability  to 
properly  police  meat  safety 
regulations.  : 

Northumberland  trading 
standards  officer  .John.  Rich- 
ards said  he  first  wrote  to  Mr 
Hogg  asking  for  extra  money 


because  trading  standards  of- 
ficers were  overwhelmed 
with  work  enforcing  meat 
safety  regulations. 

The  letters,  leaked  . by 
Labour’s  consumer  affairs 
spokesman,  Nigel  Griffiths, 
said:  '"The  trading  standards 
service  is  already  under  ex- 
treme pressure  and  there  is 
no  scope  for  redirecting 
resources."  They  added:  “A 
significant  number  of  serious 
breaches  of  the  legal  require- 
ments have  been  discovered-” 


Mr  Griffiths  said:  “If  Mr 
Hogg  Is  not  reading  dire 
reports  like  this,  we’re  en- 
titled to  ask  If  he’s  reading 

anything."  • 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture 

came  dose  to  accusing  trad- 
ing standards  officers  of  fram- 
ing their  request  In  an  at- 
tempt to  win  more  cash. 

Mr  Hogg  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  having  received  the 
correspondence  from  the 
Northumberland  trading 
standards  officers,  and  added: 


“Therefore  I am  not  able  to 
say  why  it  was  not  responded 
to." 

He  stressed  that  hundreds 
Of  letters  went  to  his 
department  every  year,  of 
which  he  saw  some  but  by  do 
means  all,  adding:  “It  may 
very  well  be  that  they  want 
more  money. 

“They  won’t  be  the  first 
local  authority  to  say  that 
they  want  more  money.  They 
seek  to  portray  the  argument 
In  various  ways.” 


can  read  from  the  work  of  art  to  its  conditions,  but 
not — or  hot  entirely  — - from  the  conditions  to  the 
work  of  art”.  What  he  supplies  are  the  conditions. 

Seamus  Deane  on  Roy  Foster's  biography  of  W B Yeats 


Books  G2  gage  8 


IS  YOUR  HAIR  THINNER  THAN 
IT  WAS  A FEW  YEARS  AGO? 

In  a recent  survey  of 500  women, 
a staggering  33%  reported  hair  loss. 


Ons  of  the  reasons  for  hear  Icm»  in 
women  is  nutritional. 

K>  year-sir  reswdi  has  now 
produced  an  effective  supplement: 
Ift  adled  NutriHab* 

In  a recent  survey  33%  af  women  stated 
they  hod  experienced  hair  loss  in  recent 
years,  and  that  this  caused  them  distress 
and  anxiety.  It  is  perfectly  natural  tofose 
some  hair  every  day.  But  if  you  fed  your 
hair  loss  is  increasing  or  you  have  less  heir 
than  you  used  1o,  ihen  NutriHaii*  could  be 
of  real  help. 

T hove  about  a third  less  hair  lhan  I used  to 
have.  Nobody  betteves  I have  a problem 
because  !s^  have  a lot  of  hair  h^ii!  know  hs 
has  changed  and  I am  very  womec/'. 

Nutrftfair*  could  be  for  you  if  you 
can  answer  yes  lo  any  of  these 
questions 

1 . Do  you  have  less  hair  than  you  used  to? 

2.  Does  more  hair  faff  out  when  you 
shampoo,  brush  or  comb  your  hair? 

31  Is  there  less  hair  in  your  ponytail  or  the 
amount  you  can  cBp  bade? 

Hie  farts  about  hear  growth 

Hair  growth  is  cycfioal  Each  hair  grows  for 
up  to  3 years  and  is  then  shed.  Its  follide 
reste  for  about  1 2 weeb  and  then  starts 
reowii^  a new  hair.  It  is  normal  to  lose 
between  50-1 50  haire  per  day. 

But,  if  the  three  year  growth  stage  shortens, 
even  just  □ little,  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
has- shedding.  If  this  continues  far  several 
montos  the  amount  of  bar  will  become 

noticeably  less. 

The  wurn^  signs:  n tore  hair  in  the 
brush/  less  hair  fai  the  ponykd 

If  you  ore  losina  more  hair  than  you  once 
were  it  is  usually  obvious  when  washing, 
brushing  orstyfingyow  hair. 

Causes  of  increased  hoar  leu 

There  are  several 

possible  causes  but  if  5^..  ...  j, 
you  answered  yes  - ..  ••  ** 

tooneormoreof  ...■***  • 

thequestions 
above,  then  the. 
cause  may  bea 
nutritional 
imbalance. 


In  trial  conditions  women  using  NutriHair* 
noticed  some  reduction  in  harness  three  to 
bur  months  after  starting  the  supplement, 
h ran  take  up  to  6 months  to  see  the  full 

benefit. 

Your  first  months  supply  b free 

For  the  quickest  results  three  tablets  should 
be  taken  doily  for  the  first  three  months. 

After  that,  just  one  tablet  daily  shodd  help 
maintain  maximum  hair  w>/urw.  The  special 
introductory  offer  price  of  £29.90 -three 
pacta  for  life  price  of  two -gives  you 


This  increases  hair  shedding  by  affecting 
the  bar  growth  cyde.  NufrflHair*  has  been 

developed  by  one  of  Britain's  leading  hair 
spedafefcandisbasedon  10  years  coreful 

ancUysis  involving  hundreds  of  women.  The 
studies  show  that  the  unique  combination  cf 
ts  in  NutriHair*  couW  make  a real 
» to  the  amount  of  hair  you  grow. 


Then  one  pock  at  £14.95  will  last  you 
three  months. 

Your  money-back  guarantee 

NutriHaii8  is  a highly  reputable  product 
only  available  from  Nature's  Best.  Should 
you  complete  if»e  3 month  course  and  notice 
no  benefit  we  will  refund  your  money  in  fell. 
However,  it  is  stressed  that  the  fefl  benefits  of 
NulriHair*  are  only  seen  at  6 months.  No 
other  company  offers  you  such  a guarantee 
fbr  a hair  product.  It  is  based  on  the 
confidence  we  have  in  NulriHair*! 

Any  questions? 

Our  Nutrition  Advisors  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  question  you  may  have  about 
NutriHair*.  PfeasecaflOl  892  5521 18 
between  9am  - 5.30pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 

& 01892552189 

ACCESS,  VISA,  SWITCH  AND 
DELIA  CARD  HOUDBtS 
&30an  - AOQpmMon-FriandlUOu  - 12  mm  Sat 


Nature  s Best' 

The  UK's  largest  md  order  supplier  of 
mitritwnd  sqpplenwafc 

Ndwe^BestHeofthPradutoiid^ 

1 Unirf^tR«J,Ww«^Wei.,ICwlTN23EQ 
Ragbtsred  in  England  No.  1518391. 


■ TaeNoluwkBesr,  Freepost,  Tunbridge  Weds,  Kent  1N23SR.  (No  stomp  needed) 
j Please  send  me  3 month's  supply  of  NmriHnif*  at  the  introductory  price  ol  £29. 90. 

I I enclose  echeque/PO  for  £29.90  mode  payable  to  Nature's  Best  Health  Products  Lid. 

J or  please  debit  my  Accoss/Viia/Svrtteh/Delto  Card  no. 

1 .iiii — i — i — r — ! — p — i — i i i 


i i i i i i i m i i mn  n~n 


I Expiry  Date 

I Cardholder's  Signature. 

j NameMr/Mrs/Ms 
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Judge 
sony  for 
racist 
remark 


Christopher  EMott 


m JUDGE  last  night  apolo- 
ifa  gised  for  using  the  word 
“niggers"  in  court  dur- 
ing a social  security  benefits 
fraud  trial 

Judge  William  Crawford 
QC.  made  the  remark  to  de- 
fence counsel  during  the  trial 
at  Newcastle  crown  court  last 
Friday  of  Pamela  Richardson, 
who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  five 
counts  involving  social  secu- 
rity fraud. 

Judge  Crawford,  aged  60. 
said:  “I  often  wonder  why 
doctors  sign  sick  notes  with 
such  ready  alacrity.  I mean 
these  sick  notes  state  that  you 
should  “refrain  from  work  for 
12  months  because  of  a duode- 
nal ulcer". 

He  added:  “Why.  I know 
many  people  with  duodenal 
ulcers  who  work  like 
niggers." 

Mohan  Das.  a bystander  m 
the  court,  lodged  a complaint 
with  court  staff  and  asked  for 
a transcript  of  the  case,  in 
which  Ms  Richardson  was 
given  a community  service 
order.  Mr  Das,  who  said  he 
was  offended  by  the  judge’s 
comments,  added:  “When  I 
challenged  people  about  what 
he  had  said  they  told  me  I 
must  be  mistaken  and  that  he 
had  used  the  word  ‘minger’, 
which  they  said  was  a local 
word  for  a scruffy  person.  But 
I knew  I was  right  and  asked 
for  the  recording  or  his  words 
to  be  played  back  when  1 
made  my  complaint. 

"Newcastle  is  said  to  be  one 
the  least  racist  places.  It  has  a 
big  Asian  population  and  how 
can  any  of  them  appear  before 
him  knowing  be  uses  words 
like  that?  He  should  be 
removed  from  the  bench." 

Judge  Crawford,  who  is 
married  with  three  children, 
was  in  trouble  four  years  ago 
when  he  was  rebuked  by  Lord 
Mackay,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
for  being  over-familiar  with 
female  court  staff.  One  wom- 
an said  he  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks  and  touched  her  waist 

Once  again  the  judge,  a Wy- 
kehamist and  graduate  of  Em- 
manual  College.  Cambridge, 
apologised. 

His  latest  apology  came  in  a 
statement  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  department  last 
night. 

"I  wish  to  apologise  for  my 
use  of  those  words  in  court 
last  Friday.  I intended  no  slur 
against  anyone,  as  the  context 
makes  clear.  I much  regret  if 
my  inadvertent  use  of  this  ex- 
pression has  caused  offence.” 


Organisations  call  for  talks  with  ministers  over  plans  to  privatise  services  for  elderly  and  disabled 

Government  puts  its  faith  in 


Voluntary  sector 
subsidising  care 


David  BrincBe,  Social 
Services  Correspotident 


MOST  charities 
providing  social 
care  under  con- 
tracts with  local 
authorities  say 
they  are  having  to  subsidise 
the  services  from  fundraising 
income,  a survey  yesterday 
showed. 

The  findings  came  as  the 
Government  published  a 
white  paper  proposing  that  all 
services  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled people  be  privatised  by 
handing  them  over  to  the  vol- 
untary and  private  sectors. 

'Hie  white  paper,  which 
would  be  legislated  upon  if 
the  Conservatives  were  re- 
elected, also  sets  out  plans  to 
require  social  services  de- 
partments to  share  responsi- 
bility for  children's  services 
with  other  agencies;  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  social 
workers  involved  in  child 
care;  and  to  introduce  a new 
system  for  regulating  social 
care. 

Stephen  Dorrell,  Health 
Secretary,  described  the  pro- 
posals as  “the  biggest  changes 
in  the  structure  and  delivery 
of  social  services  since  social 
services  departments  were 
created  in  1971". 

However,  the  National 
Council  for  Voluntary 
Organisations  last  night 
called  for  urgent  talks  with 


ministers.  It  said  a survey  of 
charities,  due  out  in  May. 
suggested  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor was  unhappy.  Of  115  char- 
ities providing  care  services, 
69  per  cent  said  they  were 
having  to  dip  into  their  own 
funds  to  top  up  what  they 
were  paid  to  run  them,  while 
54  per  cent  said  they  were 
being  expected  to  accept  addi- 
tional tasks. 

Stuart  Etherington.  NCVO 
chief  executive,  warned:  “If 
the  Government  Is  proposing 
a major  change  in  the  way 
social  services  are  delivered, 
this  should  not  be  done  on  the 
assumption  that  the  volun- 
tary sector  will  subsidise 
such  changes." 

The  white  paper  represents 
the  third  front  of  the  Tories' 
welfare  offensive,  following 
last  week's  plans  to  replace 
the  state  pension  and  the  bill, 
published  on  Monday,  to  en- 
courage people  to  buy  insur- 
ance for  long-term  care. 

Labour  declared  the  white 
paper  long  on  rhetoric  but 
short  on  substance.  Mr  Dor- 
rell admitted  he  had  decided 
against  extending  the  con- 
tracting-out proposals  to  chil- 
dren’s services. 

The  charity  Age  Concern 
said  it  remained  unconvinced 
that  local  authority  services 
were  more  expensive  than  the 
private  sector  — the  osten- 
sible reason  for  the  privatisa- 
tion plan  — and  the  Associa- 
tion for  Residential  Care  said 


Social  services  to 
lose  provider  role 


The  elderly  would  no  longer  be  the  state’s  responsibility  under  the  latest  proposals — the 
third  prong  of  the  Tories’  welfare  offensive  — but  overstretched  charities  are  unhappy 


it  feared  some  authorities 
would  interpret  value-for- 
money  as  “the  cheapest  ser- 
vice they  can  find". 


However,  Barry  Hassell, 
chief  executive  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Healthcare  Associa- 
tion, said:  "Consumers  are 


being  liberated  from  the  old, 
monopoly-provider  regime." 


‘No  reason’  to  insist  on  in-house  services 


Alison  Daniels  on  how  the  free  market 
theory  works  in  practice  in  Wandsworth 


WHEN  it  comes  to 
social  services  pro- 
vision, the  Tory-con- 
trolled.  multi-ethnic,  mixed 
income  borough  of  Wands- 
worth in  south  London  has 
adopted  something  of 
pick’n’mix  approach. 

Its  six  children's  homes 
are  run  by  a charity, 
Shaftesbury  Homes  and  Ar- 
ethusa.  while  its  old 
people’s  homes  are  run  by  a 
number  of  housing  associa- 


tions and  a private  sector 
health  care  company. 

Wandsworth’s  day  care 
centres  and  luncheon  clubs 
are  run  by  local  voluntary 
groups,  its  meals  on  wheels 
by  an  outside  contractor 
since  1994,  and  its  home 
care  services  by  the  coun- 
cil, after  fighting  off  out- 
side bids  in  1995. 

Wandsworth’s  265,000 
residents,  of  whom  8 per 
cent  are  unemployed  and  16 


per  cent  are  pensioners, 
can  rest  assured  that  the 
local  authority  has,  since 
turning  Tory  in  1979,  zeal- 
ously pursued  the  value- 
fbr- money  creed. 

Jii  the  words  of  Its  soda! 
services  director.  Mike 
Run  die:  “There  is  no  over- 
riding reason  why  services 
should  be  provided  in- 
house  if  they  can  be  pro- 
vided just  as  well  by  out- 
side providers.  What’s 
important  is  that  they  meet 
good  standards  at  a good 
price." 

Take  the  elderly.  In  the 
past,  Wandsworth  had  10 


local  authority  homes. 
Three  have  been  closed, 
four  are  run  by  housing 
associations,  and  the  other 
three  were  sold  in  Novem- 
ber to  a private  company, 
CrestCare  pic,  a UK-wide 
health  care  company  which 
last  year  recorded  pre-tax 
profits  of  £5.3  million. 

Wandsworth  was  chal- 
lenged unsuccessfully  in 
the  courts  over  its  plans  to 
dispense  of  all  residential 
care  facilities  to  outside 
agencies. 

The  most  recent  sale  of 
old  people’s  homes  has 
saved  the  council  £489,000 


a year. 

CrestaCare’s  chief  execu- 
tive, Magdy  Ishak,  is  ada- 
mant that  the  quality  of 
residents'  meals  and  trans- 
port has  improved,  while 
nearly  nearly  £750,000  is 
being  spent  on  upgrading 
two  homes. 

In  light  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s plans  to  turn  social 
services  departments  into 
purchasers  rather  than 
providers,  Mr  Rundle 
points  out  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  elderly  a sig- 
nificant proportion  are  al- 
ready being  cared  for  in 
non-council  homes. 


LOCAL  government  social 
services  is  in  danger  of 
lowing  a £10  billion 
business  Immune  to  proper 
scrutiny  and  isolated  from 
the  values  of  society  as  a 
whole,  according  to  the  white 
paper  on  the  sector’s  future. 

writes  David  Brindte. 

The  39-page  blueprint  says 
the  direction  for  the  next  2 
years  of  social  services  de- 
partments, which  celebrated 
their  silver  jubilee  last  year, 
should  be  commissioning 
social  care,  not  providing  It 
or  regulating  it. 

The  white  paper  asserts 
that  "the  very  large  majority" 
of  people  rightly  provide 
social  care  for  themselves,  or 
have  it  provided  by  family, 
friends  and  neighbours.  “The 
role  of  statutory  social  ser- 
vices is  to  act  os  support  to 
those  who  are  meeting  social 
care  needs  In  these  ways,  and 
as  a commissioner  of  care  to 
support  those  for  whom  these 
networks  EaiL" 

Spending  on  social  services 
has  risen  four-fold  in  real 
terms  since  197  L/ 72,  totalling 
more  than  £8.4  billion  in  1996/ 
97. 

Although  the  white  paper 
acknowledges  that  “much  is 
done  to  high  standards"  by 
social  services  departments, 
it  says  there  is  inadequate 
transparency  about  how  such 
large  sums  of  money  are 

spent. 

It  argues  that  departments 
are  "not  well-suited”  to  be 
direct  providers  of  services. 
There  is  clear  evidence  that 
private  and  voluntary  sector 
providers  offer  better  value 
for  money,  it  claims.  “The 
Government  therefore  wishes 
to  entrench  the  trend  towards 
more  external  supply  of  resi- 
dential and  home  care." 
Residential  care  — It  is  pro- 
posed to  qualify  local  authori- 
ties’ power  to  provide  resi- 
dential care  for  adults, 
stipulating  they  may'  do  so 
only  if  they  can  still  prove  a 
need  after  a rigorous  and  ob- 
jective review  of  independent- 
sector  alternatives. 

“The  need  to  retain  di- 
rectly-managed residential 
homes  is  likely  to  become  in- 
creasingly rare,”  ministers 
say. 

Formal  and  open  reviews  of 
direct  provision  would  be 


required  periodically,  with 
costings  made  public.  This 
would  Include  exposure  of  ar- 
rangements made  by  some  au- 
thorities to  have  homes  run 
by  arms-length  trusts. 

Such  trusts  would  have  to 
appear  in  an  authority’s 
direct-service  accounts,  un- 
less it  could  demonstrate  tt 
had  no  interest  in  the  assets 
and  carried  no  risk. 
Domiciliary  care  — The 
same  arrangements  would 
apply  to  care  provided  in  el- 
derly and  disabled  people’s 
own  homes,  as  well  as  to  day 
centres. 

Domiciliary  services,  cur- 
rently unregulated,  would  be 
made  subject  to  the  some  reg- 
istration and  Inspection 
requirements  as  cure  homes. 
Children’s  services  — Local 
authorities  would  not  be 
forced  to  test  their  direct  chil- 
dren's services  against  the  in- 
dependent sector  in  the  same 
way.  However,  ministers 
want  the  planning  — and  pos- 
sibly the  commissioning  — of 
such  services  broadened  be- 
yond social  services  depart- 
ments. It  is  proposed  to  widen 
the  statutory  framework  for 
children’s  services  plans, 
required  by  the  Children  Act, 
to  draw  in  other  council  de- 
partments and  health  and 
probation  authorities. 

Although  no  change  is  put 
forward,  the  Government  is 
said  to  stand  ready  to  amend 
the  Children  Act.  if  neces- 
sary, to  “reassert  a proper 
balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  individual  child  and  the 
responsibilities  of  parents 
and  other  adults”. 

The  white  paper  further 
proposes  to  improve  the  train- 
ing of  social  care  staff  who 
work  with  children.  As  a 
long-term  goal,  all  such  staff 
should  have  a post-basic  qual- 
ification in  child  care. 
Regulation  — Responsibility 
for  registration  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  care  homes  and  ser- 
vices should  be  switched  to 
new  statutory  bodies.  Social 
services  departments  would 
lose  the  role  of  regulating  res- 
idential homes,  and  health 
authorities  that  of  regulating 
nursing  homes. 


Social  Sendees — Achievement 
and  Challenge;  Stationery 
Office;  £6.85. 


Bond  is  museum’s  secret  weapon 


■■ ■ 1 1 


Royal  Armouries  hope  visitors 
will  be  shaken  and  stirred  by  007, 

Martin  Wainwright  reports 


BRITAIN’S  main 
research  centre  on 
arms  and  armour  is 
to  defy  critics  who  al- 
lege “dumbing  down"  in  the 
museum  world  by  staging  a 
summer  of  James  Bond  gad- 
get ry  and  medieval  gore. 

The  new  Royal  Armouries 
in  Leeds,  which  has  faced 
sniping  from  London  since  its 
£43  million  move  north  last 
year,  is  to  present  an  exhibi- 
tion of  007  weapons,  cars  and 
"Bond  babes"  alongside  its 
scbolarly  collection  of  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  military 
equipment 

The  strategy  is  expected  to 
increase  attendance  at  the 
museum,  which  has  seen 
450,000  visitors  in  its  first 
year  — the  lower  end  of  mar- 
ket research  predictions  and 
well  below  Initial  forecasts  of 
a million. 

Although  the  museum  Is 
thriving,  with  healthy  corpo- 
rate business  and  a far 
greater  appeal  to  British  visi- 
tors than  the  collection  had  in 
its  old  home,  the  Tower  of 
London,  staff  are  under  some 
pressure  to  push  figures  up. 

“Some  people  are  going  to 
criticise  the  James  Bond 

idea."  said  Guy  Wilson,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Armouries,  yester- 
day. “But  we  are  aiming  at  a 
wider  audience.  A museum 
like  this  must  offer  some  very 
serious  things,  some  papular 
things,  and  a lot  of  material 
which  comes  somewhere  in 
the  middle." 

The  Bond  film  exhibits,  in- 
cluding Rosa  Klebb's  deadly 
shoe  (From  Russia  with 
Love),  cot's  fabled  Aston  Mar- 
tin (Goldfinger)  and  Jaws’ 
steel  teeth  (The  Spy  Who 
Loved  Mej.  will  be  joined  by 
scholarly  but  tumstUe-spin- 
ning  material  in  a series  of 
summer  exhibitions.  An  ex- 
amination of  A gin  court  will 
include  the  suggestion  that 
Henry  V ordered  the  cutting 
of  200  French  noblemen’s 
throats,  while  another  display 
concentrates  on  Britain's 
bloodiest-ever  battle,  at  Tow- 
ton.  near  Leeds,  in  1461. 

“Contemporary  accounts 
vary,  but  we  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  Towton  saw  more 
people  die  than  on  any  other 
day  in  British  history,  apart 
from  the  first  day  of  the 


Somme."  said  John  Waller, 
who  directs  the  Armouries’ 
live  displays  of  fighting  with 
swords,  poleaxes  and  other 
weapons.  The  skulls  of  four 
Towton  victims  go  on  display 
from  this  weekend,  along 
with  examples  of  the  arrows, 
billhooks  and  spears  which 
left  neat  holes  in  the  bone. 

Forensic  archaeologists  at 
Bradford  university  have  also 
found,  evidence  from  the 
remains  which  suggests  that 
some  of  the  estimated  30,000 
dead  were  victims  of  the  sort 
of  nastiness  endlessly  tackled 
by  James  Bond.  Sword  cuts 
suggest  that  ears  and  other 
body  parts  may  have  been 
sliced  off  after  death. 

"You  could  perhaps  call  it 
overkill,"  said  Mr  Waller, 
whose  previous  work  has  in- 
cluded advising  on  Monty  Py- 
thon and  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  Armouries  will  tackle 
the  attraction  or  the  macabre 
in  a further  exhibition  in  the 
autumn  on  Torment  and 
Tourism,  using  the  Tower's 
collection  of  torture  and  pun- 
ishment equipment  The  mu- 
seum will  combine  the  hor- 
rors of  the  past  with  modern 
equivalents  In  its  Newsroom 
Gallery,  using  film,  photogra- 
phy and  manuscripts  on  the 
theme  of  torture  in  the  mod- 
em world. 

"We  have  inscriptions  left 
on  walls  in  the  Tower  by  pris- 
oners and  we  intend  to  com- 
pare these  with  modem  let- 
ters from  Death  Row  in  the 
United  States,"  said  Mr  Wil- 
son. “The  exhibition  will  con- 
sider why  these  ghoulish 
things  are  so  popular." 

The  programme  will  be 
monitored  to  test  the  Armour- 
ies' belief  that  popular 
“tempters",  including  a vir- 
tual reality  shooting  game 
based  on  the  Winchester  rifle, 
can  introduce  a wider  public 
to  the  core  collection. 

Mr  Wilson  said:  "An  exhibi- 
tion like  the  Bond  one  is  natu- 
teliy  fun,  but  it  must  have 
some  sort  of  relevance  for  us 
to  accept  it  It  will  play  a part 
in  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  and  gad- 
getry.  But  one  of  Bond's  great 
attractions  Is  that  he  will  ap- 
peal to  a public  beyond  those 
who  regularly  visit  muse- 
ums." 


A skull  from  one  of  the  victims  of  the  1461  battle  of  Towton.  photograph:  chfbs  thomono 

Dodging  the  dinosaur  label 


MUSEUMS  desperate  to 
avoid  the  “dingy  places 
with  different  kind  of  bite’’ 
Jibe  of  a recent  report 
include: 

• Imperial  War  Museum, 
London:  Forties  Fashion 
and  the  New  Look  — a 
celebration  of  Dior's  1947 
collection.  The  museum 
pioneered  theme-park  style 
insta  llations,  with  The 
Blitz  Experience. 

• Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London:  Cutting 
Edge  — 50  years  of  British 
fashion,  sponsored  by 
Mulberry,  frocks  new  and 
old,  CD  of  specially 
composed  music  on  sale  in 
gift  shop. 

• Science  Museum, 
London;  Science  of  Sport, 
opens  March  29. 


Exhaustive  and 
exhaustlngly  in  te  tractive, 
treadmills,  virtual  volley- 
ball. sprint  against  the 
champions,  measure  tennis 
serve  speed  — “It’s  going  to 
be  fab",  a museum 
spokeswoman  said. 

• Natural  History 
Museum.  1990:  Return  of 
the  Living  Dinosaurs. 
Queues  around  the  South 
Kensington  block  for  its 
temporary  exhibition  of  all- 
moving  all-snarling  robotic 
dinosaurs. 

• Natural  History 
Museum:  Earthquake!  Star 
attraction  in  its  new  £12 
million  earth  science 
galleries;  visitors  stand  in  a 
shuddering  life-size 
recreation  of  a Japanese 
supermarket  in  the  grip  of 


the  1995  Kobe  earthquake. 

• City  Arts  Centre, 
Edinburgh,  and  touring: 
Music  100,  EMI-sponsored 
100  years  of  recorded 
music.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
to  Britpop,  with  heavy 
marketing  emphasis  on  the 
latter. 

• Preston.  Carlisle  and 
Sheffield:  virtual  football 
league.  The  three  are 
engaged  in  a penalty  shoot 
to  bouse  a national  football 
museum. 

• Non-starters:  Bikers!  An 
exhibition  on  custom 
motor-bikes  at 
Birmingham  flopped;  the 
studded-jacket  brigade 
scorched  off  to  their  own 
circuit  of  shows  where  you 
can  see  the  bikes  and  buy  a 
drink. 


Nursery  challenge 
over  class  sizes 


Sarah  Basel ey 


A PRIVATE  nursery  in 
Norfolk  is  to  chal- 
lenge the  Govern- 
ment in  the  High 
Court  for  allowing  schools  to 
put  four-year-old  children 
into  reception  classes  with  as 
many  as  30  children  to  one 
adult,  when  the  private  nurs- 
ery sector  is  restricted  to  no 
more  than  eight  to  one. 

William  Dickinson,  manag- 
ing director  of  Rainbow  Day- 
care. in  North  Walsham,  is  ac- 
cusing the  Government  of 
dual  standards.  Local  educa- 
tion authorities  use  the  Chil- 
dren Act  to  impose  rigorous 
standards  on  private  nurser- 
ies — for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren who,  tt  is  recognised,  do 
not  prosper  in  large  classes. 

Yet  in  the  effort  to  mop  up 
nursery  vouchers,  he  says, 
schools  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  lore  those  children 
into  school  reception  classes 


‘International’ 
BA  may  jack  in 
its  Union 
Flag  logo 


where  there  are  no  rules  gov- 
erning the  ratio  of  adults  to 
children. 

“We  need  to  get  the  issue 
out  in  the  open,”  said  Mr 
Dickinson  yesterday.  "It  has 
gone  on  for  for  too  long." 

Vouchers  were  supposed  to 
encourage  more  nursery 
school  provision,  but  were 
having  the  opposite  effect  as 
schools  took  in  ever-younger 
children.  Rainbow  Daycare 
had  120  children  last  year. 
This  year,  it  has  46. 

Mr  Dickinson’s  first  step  is 
to  challenge  Norfolk  county 
council’s  regulations.  He  has 
asked  to  he  allowed  to  take  in 
13  children  instead  of  eight 
per  adult  When,  he  predicts, 
this  is  refused,  he  will  chal- 
lenge the  authority  in  the 
High  Court  on  the  basis  that 
its  schools  should  abide  by 
the  Children  Act 

Margaret  . Lochrie,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Pre-School 
Learning  Alliance,  said  yes- 
terday: “We  have  a great  deal 


of  sympathy  for  him.  His  frus- 
trations are  similar  to  those 
being  experienced  by  a lot  of 
voluntary  and  private  sector 
providers." 

She  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
have  two  different  sets  of 
standards.  The  battle  for  the 
income  from  vouchers  was 
leading  to  children  who  might 
not  be  capable  of  dressing 
themselves  or  going  to  the 
toilet  being  placed  in  mixed 
classes  with  five-  and  six- 
year-olds.  supervised  by  per- 
haps one  adult  to  20  or  30 
children. 

A Department  for  Educa- 
tion spokesman  told  Nursery 
World  magazine,  which  has 
expressed  great  concern  over 
the  expanding  reception 
closes,  that  "it  is  neither  ap- 
propriate nor  necessary”  to 
ask  maintained  schools  with 
nursery  or  reception  classes 
to  register  under  the  Children 
Act.  because  they  provided 
education,  rather  than  pri- 
marily care. 


Gary  Younjje 


IT  is  a Euro-sceptic's  night- 
mare. A major  British  com- 
pany cocking  a public  snook 
at  a sacred  national  symbol  in 
the  interests  of  commerce 
sans  frontieres.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  international  business, 
British  Airways  has  dropped 
its  commitment  to  fly  the  flag 
The  stylised  Union  Jack  — 
the  centrepiece  of  British  Air- 
ways’ aircraft  livery  since  the 
1970s  — could  be  axed  as  part 
of  a new  corporate  Identity 
designed  to  give  the  company 
a more  “global’’  feel,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

Sixty-  per  cent  of  BA's  busi- 
ness is  now  with  overseas 
customers.  “The  aviation 
market  has  changed  out  of  all 
recognition  since  the  last 
redesign,  a BA  spokeswoman 
said. 

The  new  design  Is  expected 
later  this  year. 


Satellites  at  risk 
from  space  debris 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


MORE  than  200  space 
experts  will  con- 
verge on  a small 
town  in  Germany  next 
weekend  to  discuss  the  traf- 
fic pile-up  nobody  expected 
— in  orbit  round  the  Earth. 

The  conference,  which 
opens  at  the  European 
Space  Agency’s  Darmstadt 
operations  centre  on  Mon- 
day Is  sponsored  by  British, 
French.  German  and  Ital- 
ian space  agencies  all  wor- 
ried about  the  world’s  nas- 
tiest accident  — a direct  hit 
at  20.000mph. 

In  the  40  years  since 
Sputnik  I,  the  high  frontier 
has  become  a free-fall  junk- 
yard. More  than  3,750 
launches  have  put  23.000 
objects  into  space,  of  which 
more  than  7,500  are  still 
there. 


What  goes  np  need  not 
come  down.  Objects  higher 
than  400  miles  tend  to  stay 
there. 

US  scientists  are  tracking 
more  than  8,500  objects  big- 
ger than  a man’s  band.  But 
the  bits  of  hardware  splint- 
ered to  millimetre-sized 
fragments  could  have 
reached  17  million.  Every 
one  is  orbiting  at  over  five 
miles  a second,  packing 
more  punch  than  a high- ve- 
locity bullet. 

"There  is  a thing  called 
cascading,  which  it  has 
been  suggested  will  happen 
in  the  next  20  to  50  years.  A 
satellite,  if  It  is  hit  by  de- 
bris, will  break  into  1,000 
bits  each  of  those  capable  oF 
going  on  to  hit  other  satel- 
lites.” says  Dr  Richard 
Crowther.  of  the  Defence 
Evaluation  and  Research 
Agency  at  Farnborough. 

There  have  already  been 
a number  of  direet  hits. 
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Combat  1 8 
three  jailed 
on  race  hate 
charges 


Anti-Fascist  campaigners  hit  out 
at  ‘far  too  lenient  sentences’ 


BRITAIN  5 


Stuart  Miliar 


THREE  members  of  the 
violent  neo-Nazi 
group  Combat  18  were 
jailed  yesterday  amid 
bitter  complaints  from  antl- 
Fascist  campaigners  that  they 
bad  been  treated  far  too 
leniently. 

The  men,  who  cannot  be 
named  for  legal  reasons, 
pleaded  guilty  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley to  possessing  “threaten- 
ing, abusive  or  insulting”  ma- 
terial which  was  Intended  to 
stir  up  racial  hatred. 

Two  of  the  defendants  were 
aged  35  and  36  and  from 
Essex,  while  the  third  was 
aged  26,  from  south  London. 

Sentencing  two  to  17 
months  and  the  third  to  12 
months  imprisonment.  Judge 
Henry  Pownall,  QC,  told 
them:  “Nobody,  least  of  all 
this  court,  would  deny  your 
right  to  freedom  of  speech . .. 
But  as  with  all  freedoms,  res-, 
ponsibilities  go  with  them. 
The  freedom  is  to  speak  as 
yon  wish  and  even  as  strongly 
as  you  wish;  the  responsi- 
bility is  to  do  that  within  the 
law  and  without  being  threat- 
ening, abusive  or  insulting.” 
He  said  issue  three  of  the 
Combat  18  magazine  and  com- 


pact discs  found  in  the  men’s 
possession  broke  this  rule. 

But  there  was  anger  last 
night  among  anti-Fascist 
campaigners  who  had  hoped 
longer  sentences  would  effec- 
tively destroy  the  operation  of 
Combat  18. 

They  said  the  extreme,  na- 
ture of  the  material,  which  in- 
eluded  bomb-making  instruc- 1 
tions  and  hit  lists,  as  well  as  ' 
overtly  racist  literature, 
should  have  warranted  more 
severe  punishment 

Gerry  Gable,  veteran  editor 
of  Searchlight  magazine,  did- 
“It’s  depressing  to  see  such 
short  sentences  being  handed 
down  in  cases  that  involved 
the  publication  of  hit  lists 
alongside  Instructions  on 
how  to  construct  bombs.  In  an 
atmosphere  that  is  racing  for 
the  courts  to  get  tough  with 
serious  and  violent  criminals, 
this  has  not  exactly  acted  as  a 
deterrent” 

Since  it  was  formed  as  a 
hardline  splinter  group  from 
the  extreme  right  British 
National  Party  in  1992,  C18  — 
named  after  the  numerical  po- 
sition of  Adolf  Hiller's  initials 
in  the  alphabet  — achieved 
notoriety  as  it  waged  a violent 
campaign  of  intimidation 
against  opponents. 

It  was  behind  a parcel  bomb 


News  in  brief 


One  of  the  Combat  18  accused  (centre)  with  supporters  outside  the  Old  Bailey  before  sentence  photograph  mark  st  geokge 


Evening  Standard  to 
face  contempt  case 

SIR  Nicholas  Lyell.  the  Attorney  General,  announced  yester- 
day that  he  is  to  bring  contempt  proceedings  against  London's 
Evening  Standard.  The  move  follows  the  publicat  ion  of  an 
article  which  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  Whitemoor  prison 
ERA  escape  trial.  , 

j Max  Hastings,  the  newspaper's  editor,  has  already  unreserv- 
edly apologised  to  the  trial  judge  for  the  error. 

I Sir  Nicholas  has  to  make  an  application  to  the  divisional 
court  before  contempt  proceedings  can  be  launched. 

The  article.  Alcatraz  on  Thames,  was  published  in  the  Stan- 
dard on  January  22,  outlining  conditions  in  Belmarsb  prison, 
south  London,  and  identifying  three  of  the  defendants  in  the 
Whitemoor  trial  as  convicted  ERA  terrorists,  in  contravention 
erf  an  order  by  the  judge. 

Five  IRA  prisoners  and  an  armed  robber  were  appearing  at 
Woolwich  crown  court,  accused  of  break  tog  out  ofthe  top 
security-  prison  in  Cambridgeshire.  Defence  Lawyers  argued 
successfully  that  the  article  had  made  a fair  trial  impossible 
and  the  proceedings  were  stayed.  — Andrew  Cu(f 

Singer  set  for  new  court  date 

MUSICIAN  Chrissio  Hynde  is  to  appear  in  court  this  month  after 
being  arrested  for  allegedly  carrying  a martial  arts  knife  as  she 
tried  to  board  a plane.  She  was  stopped  by  security  staff  at 
Heathrow  airport  on  her  way  to  catch  a flight,  said  Scotland  Yard. 

The  45-year-olci  American,  whose  band  the  Pretenders  hod  hits 
with  Stop  Your  Sobbing  and  Back  on  the  Chain  Gang,  was 
arrested  on  November  15.  She  was  charged  with  possessing  a 
“butterfly  knife*'  contrary  to  aviation  law.  said  o Yard  spokes- 
man. She  pleaded  not  guilty  when  she  first  appeared  at  Uxbridge 
magistrates  court,  west  London,  on  December  3). 

Body  in  woods  is  Zoe 

THE  body  of  a schoolgirl  found  in  a wood  was  yesterday  identified 
as  that  of  missing  Zoe  Evans,  aged  nine.  Forensic  experts  had 
boen  carrying  out  tests  on  remains  recovered  less  than  n mile 
from  her  home  in  Warminster.  Wiltshire,  two  weeks  ago. 

Her  stepfather.  M lies  Evans,  aged  23.  an  arm)*  driver,  was 
charged  w ith  murder  before  the  discovery  oTher  body*  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  He  appeared  before  West  Wiltshire  magLstrntes  court 
yesterday  and  was  remanded  in  custody  until  April  9. 


Four  girls  die 
in  car  crash 


Martin  wauiuvnfjfn 

FOUR  girls  from  one  erf 
the  country^  top-rated 
comprehensive  schools 
were  killed. .yesterday  when 
their  caiMeft  a -narrow 
country  lane,  hit  a tree  and 
exploded  in  flames. 

The  accident  happened  at 
lunchtime  when  the  driver,  a 
sixth  former  at  Harrogate 
grammar  school,  apparently 
lost  control  on  the  little-used 
lane  near  Norwood  Edge, 
North  Yorkshire. 

Emergency  crews  only  real- 
ised the  extent  of  the  tragedy 
after  the  burning  red  Peugeot 
106  had  bear  doused  and  the 
bodies  were  found  inside. , 
Police  were  still  trying  to  con- 1 
tact  two  aets  erf  parents  last 
night  and  no  names  of  the  vic- 
tims were  released. 

The  school  was  in  shock 
after  the  news  spread  through 
the  town  and  outlying  vil- 
lages on  the  eastern  rim  ofthe 
Yorkshire  Dales. 

North  Yorkshire  police  said 


the  Peugeot  was  the  only  ve- 
hicle involved  In  the  crash. 
Paramedics  answered  an 
emergency  call  to  die  remote 
spot,  three  miles  from  die  vil- 
lage of  Beckwithshaw.  but  a 
spokesman  for  North  York- 
shire ambulance  service  said: 
“There  was  nothing  - that 
could  be  done." 

Formal  identification,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  several  days  be- 
: cause  of  the  effects  of  die 
blaze,  which  destroyed  die 
car  in  spite  of  the  emergency 
services’  prompt  response. 
The  first  fire  crew  was  at  the 
scene  within  minutes  but  the 
car:  was  already  wrecked. 
Paramedics  were  withdrawn 
soot  after  arriving,  handing 
over  to  a police  forensic  team. 

A spokesman  at  Harrogate 
gramma}'  said  last  night  the 
school  would  not  mahe^a  com- 
ment until  families  had  all 
been  fully  informed. 

The  school  has  consistently 
performed  highly  in  national 
league  fables  and  is  one  of  the 
flagships  of  North  York- 
shire’s education  authority. 


campaign  in  January  which 
targeted  sports  personalities 
in  mixed  race  marriages,  and 
far  right  organisations,  but 
observers  had  hoped  it  was 
set  to  tear  itself  apart  as  mem- 
bers became  embroiled  in  a 
vicious  internal  feud  in  the 
run-up  to  the  trial. 


Ripper  loses 
one  eye  after 
Broadmoor 
stab  attack 


Lawrence  Ponegan 


PETER  SUTCLIFFE,  the 
Yorkshire  Ripper,  has 
permanently  lost  his  sight 
in  one  eye  alter  being -.  at- 
tacked, by  a fellow  patient 
at  Broadmoor,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Sutcliffe,  who  is  serving 
life  for  murdering  13 
women,  underwent  further 
hospital  treatment  after 
being  stabbed  in  the  eyes 
with  a fibre-tipped  pen  but 
doctors  were  unable  to  save 
his  left  eye.  Hospital 
sources  said  it  was  "quite 
possible”  be  could  lose  thfe 
sight  of r bis  right  eye  as 
welL 

The  50-year-old  multiple 
murderer  was-  rushed  to 
Frimley  Park  hospital, 
near  Camberley,  on  Tues- 
day after  he  was  attacked 
In  his  room  at  Broadmoor’s 
Henley  ward  by  Ian  Kay, 
who  was  jailed  for  life  In 
1995  for  killing  a trainee 
manager  at  Woolworths. 


The  court  heard  that  08 
was  reluctant  to  reveal  the  de- 
tails of  its  members. 

Orlando  Powell,  prosecut- 


ing, read  the  bomb-making  in-  mation  to  manufacture  a deto- 
structions  published  in  the  nator  and  bombs.” 


He  told  the  judge:  “The  in-  whites  back  to  Africa.  Asia, 
structions  contained  are  a ecu-  Arabia,  alive  or  in  body  bag*, 
rate  and  would  provide  the  the  choice  is  theirs", 
reader  with  sufficient  lnfor-  Another  was  to  “execute  all 


Labour  peer  dies 


C18  magazine,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  a “fairly  glossy  and 
well-prepared  publication". 


sader  with  sufficient  lnfor-  Another  was  to  “execute  all 
atlon  to  manufacture  a deto-  Jews  who  have  actively 
itor  and  bombs."  helped  to  damage  the  white 

It  also  included  details  of  race  and  to  put  into  camps  the 


the  group's  aims,  one  of  rest  until  we  Qnd  a solution 
which  was  to  “ship  all  non-  for  the  eternal  Jew". 
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CELLNET  DIGITAL  PHONE 


It’s  simple!  Dixons  give 
you  at  least  £5  of  calls 
FREE  every  month  for  life, 
whichever  rental  option 
you  choose. 

t*THE  DIXONS 
I MOBILE  PHONE 


Vito  take  the  confusion,  hassle 
and  compHcation  out  of  buying 
a mobile  phone! 

• DIXONS  PRICE  PROMISE 

Find  exactly  the  same  package  cheaper 
locafiy  withai  7 days  and  well  refund 
the  difference. 

O IMPARTIAL  ADVICE 

• SIMPLE  12  MONTHS 

CONTRACT 

With  no  disconnection  fee  and  only  30 
days  notice  at  the  end  of  the  contract. 

• OPTIONAL  MOBILE 

PHONE  COVER 

Protect  your  phone  agahst  theft, 
accidental  damage  and  breakdown. 

• 14-DAY  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

ask  in-store  for  full  details 
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THE  Earl  of  Listowi-L  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Clement  Attlee’s  post-war  Labour  government,  died  at  his  London 
home  yesterday,  aged  90.  Lord  Listowcl.  who  surreeded  to  the  title 
in  1931.  held  a variety  of  government  posts  both  during  and  after 
the  war.  Throughout  his  career  he  took  a keen  interest  in 
constitution'll  developments  within  the  Curainonwealth. 


TWO  EASY  WAYS 

TO  BUY  A MOBILE 


LOW  MONTHLY  RENTAL 


CELLNET  OCCASIONAL 
CALLS  PLUS  TARIFF  IS  JUST 
£17.50  PER  MONTH  WITH  £5 
OF  FREE  CALLS  INCLUDED 


• Additional  cans  are  just  12p  per 
minute  off-peak,  40p  per 
minute  peak. 

• Available  on  any  of  our  Cellnet 
Digital  phones:  choose  from 
over  10  models  in-store. 
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• AbSty  to  send  and  receive  text 
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ONE  YEAR  PACKAGE 


PACKAGE  AMAH-ABLE  ON  ANY 
CELLNET  DIGITAL  PHONE, 
WITH  PRICES  STARTING  AT 
JUST  £19*39 
YOU  GET: 

• Handset  • Connection. 

9 12  months  line  rental  on  Cellnet 
Occasional  Caller  Plus  tariff. 

• £5  of  free  calls  every  month 
included. 
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Additional  calls  cost  Up  per  minute 
off-peak,  38p  per  minute  peak. 
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time.  • 90  name  and  number  memory. 
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before  you  answer.  • Security  lock  function,  r 
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Improved  call  clarity  and  privacy  - 
no  eavesdropping, 
per-second  biffing.  • Caller  D. 

Use  in  over  50  countries  worldwide. 
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Albania  sinks  deeper  into  anarchy 


Helena  Smith  in  Tirana 
reports  on  the  war  of  nerves  in 
the  capital  as  the  mayor 
appeals  for  calm  and  armed 
rebel  gangs  move  closer 


ARTY  leaders  in 
Tirana  appealed  for 
rflim  yesterday  as 
the  tide  of  anarchy 
gripping  much  of 
Albania  seeped  into  the  coun- 
try's nervous  capital 

Gangs  apparently  support- 
ing the  embattled  president. 
Sail  Berisha.  took  guns  from. 
Tirana's  abandoned  military 
academy.  Police  watched  as 
the  men  walked  out  with  AK- 
47  automatic  weapons  slung 
over  their  shoulders. 

State  television  interrupted 
programmes  to  broadcast  an 
appeal  read  by  Tirana's 
mayor.  Albert  Brojka,  on  be- 
half or  the  main  parties.  “We 
call  on  the  people  of  the  capi- 
tal to  keep  cool  beads,  to  pro- 
tect their  city  from  any  kind 
of  provocation  and  rumour.” 
be  said. 

The  armed  rebels  who  con- 
trol most  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Albania  formed  a 
national  committee  for  public  1 
salvation,  but  it  was  unclear  I 


how  much  control  it  exerts 
over  swathes  of  territory  pat- 
rolled by  armed  gangs  and 
bandits. 

Army  troops  have  melted 
away  or  defected  to  the  rebel 
cause,  and  civilians  have 
helped  themselves  to  weapons 
from  deserted  military  bases, 
either  to  further  the  revolt 
against  President  Berisha,  or 
simply  to  defend  themselves. 

The  new  prime  minister, 
Bashkim  Fino.  called  for  talks 
with  the  rebels,  who  sire  de- 
manding President  Berisha's 


resignation  following  the  col- 
lapse of  a string  of  investment 
schemes.  His  opponents  ac- 
cuse the  president  of  failing  to 
curb  the  schemes,  and  even 
profiting  from  them  to  boost 
his  Democratic  Party. 

“This  is  not  a time  to  issue 
orders  on  either  side.  It  is  a 
time  for  dialogue,'’  Mr  Fine 
I told  state  television. 

Mr  Fino  has  enraged  the 
rebels  by  saying  Mr  Berisha 
should  remain  in  power.  The 
future  of  his  government  was 
in  doubt  yesterday,  when  the 
opposition  Democratic  Alli- 
ance walked  out  of  talks  on 
the  formation  of  a cabinet 

Italy  and  Greece  urged  the 
government  to  meet  the 
rebels.  A European  mediation 
mission  led  by  former  Aus- 
trian chancellor  Franz  Vran- 
itzky  Is  expected  to  return  to 
Tirana  today. 

More  than  40  people  have 
died  and  scores  have  been  in- 
jured as  demonstrations  esca- 
lated into  violence  that  has 
spread  towards  Tirana. 

Each  day  more  and  more 
towns  and  destitute  villages 
are  falling  out  of  government 

control-  Yesterday  the  revolt 
crept  further  towards  the  cap- 
ital as  rampaging  locals 
raided  yet  another  armed  de- 
pot near  the  central  town  of 

FIl  Hasan  . 

Alarming  quantities  of  mil- 
itary hardware,  arms  and  am- 
munition are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  protesters,  some 
of  whom  are  as  young  as  10. 
More  than  200,000  assault 
rifles  have  been  seized  by  a 
mob  that  often  has  no  idea 
how  to  use  them. 

Western  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Tirana  say  the  sei- 
zure of  the  weapons  is  a big 
factor  in  the  decision  to  evac- 
uate non-essential  staff.  Last 
night,  the  United  States 
joined  Britain,  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  in  urging  its 
citizens  to  leave. 

The  protesters  appear  de- 
termined to  hang  on  to  their 
looted  weapons,  which  they 
see  as  a useful  bargaining 
chip  in  forthcoming  discus- 
sions with  the  coalition 
government 

Additional  reporting  by 
Reuter. 


Joanna  Robertson  in  Vlore 
on  the  hunting  down  and 
beating  up  of  the  hated  Shik 
secret  police  in  a town  largely  in 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  louts 


THE  young  man 
lying  on  a pile  of 
old  coats  on  a filthy 
makeshift  bed  In 
Vlore  hospital  said: 
‘Tm  scared  to  death.  I want 
to  leave.”  Miles  from  his 
home  town  of  Lezhe  In 
northern  Albania,  he  was 
bony  and  badly  bruised, 
with  bloodshot  eyes. 

“Tm  a member  of  the 
shik„  that’s  the  only  name 
yon  need  to  know,"  he  said. 

The  terrified  man 
claimed  he  was  beaten  up 
and  shot  during  the  fight- 
ing almost  two  weeks  ago 
that  destroyed  the  Shik 
headquarters.  He  said  he 
knew  he  could  not  survive 
unless  he  escaped  the  town. 

Vlore  Is  obsessed  with  the 
Shik,  the  secret  police  who 
still  terrorise  the  country. 
In  Vlore.  they  are  accused 
of  killings  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  are  reported  to 
roam  the  streets  with  a list 
of  people  to  assassinate. 

General  Skender  Sera, 
head  of  Vlore’ s rebel  mili- 
tary committee,  claims  to 
have  “arrested”  at  least  10 
Shik  members  in  the  past 
three  days.  "The  Shik  are 
the  only  force  [President 
Sail]  Berisha  now  has  ; 
against  us.  We  are  concen- 1 
trating  all  our  efforts  on 
seeking  them  oat." 

Shik  suspects  are  held  In 
Isolation  and  Interrogated 
into  "confessing".  As  one 
uun  was  dragged  off  for 
questioning,  his  burly 
guard  said:  "He’ll  only  be 
released  If  he  truly 
repents.”  A few  hours 
later,  the  suspect  was  in 
Vlore's  hospital.  He  died 
from  his  injuries. 

For  all  Its  new  local  polit- 
ical and  military  commit- 
tees, Vlore  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  criminals.  The 
roadblocks  every  300  yards 
are  manned  by  gun -bran- 
dishing, often  drunk,  louts. 
The  streets  are  deserted,  as 
inhabitants  lock  them- 
selves in  their  homes. 

Rozata,  aged  17,  has  not 
been  out  of  the  house  for 
two  weeks.  “There  are  so 
many  guns  in  the  streets 
and  anything  could  hap- 
pen,” she  said. 


The  food  supply  Is  run- 
ning low,  and  the  family 
are  living  off  pasta  and 
roots  collected  in  the  daily 
morning  forage  for  food. 
Rozata  would  like  to  escape 
to  Italy,  as  some  of  her 
friends  have  done,  taken  by 
Mafia  speedboat  to  the 
shores  of  Puglia.  But  she 
does  not  have  £500  for  the 
passage.  "We  don't  have 
the  money  for  bread,  let 
alone  for  Italy." 

A derelict  kindergarten 
building  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  Rozata's  tatty  block  of 
flats.  It  Is  barred  up  and 
crumbling.  Vaslllka  Rue 
reaches  through  the  Iron 
bars,  taking  a piece  of 
bread  for  her  three-year- 


‘Bythe  end  of  the 
week  they*!!  be 
killing  each  other, 
and  they  deserve  it’ 


old  boy  from  a neighbour. 
She  is  heavily  pregnant. 

Vaslllka  said  she  lost  her 
savings  In  the  collapsed 
GJalUca  investment 
scheme.  She  had  hoped  to 
make  enough  to  rent  a a 
fiat  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. who  spent  15  years  In 
prison  under  the  dictator 
Enver  Hoxha.  "1  am  not 
moving  from  this  place.  I 
am  terrified  of  all  the  guns 
and  the  men  1 do  not  recog- 
nise on  the  streets.  But  my 
husband  is  armed  and  will 
kill  anyone  who  tries  to 
take  us  out  of  here." 

At  the  Valonja  Hotel, 
built  on  drug  money  and 
run  by  the  man  behind  ille- 
gal Immigrant  smuggling 
In  Vlore,  the  barman,  EU- 
din  Duro,  was  very  un- 
happy. He  has  no  faith  In 
Albert  Shyti,  head  of 
Vlore’s  committee,  and  a 
regular  In  the  bar.  *T  can- 
not look  Into  his  eyes,  be- 
cause they  arc  the  eyes  of  a 
criminal,"  Eli  din  said.  “By 
the  end  of  the  week  they 
will  be  trilling  each  other  in 
this  town,  and  they  will  de- 
serve it.” 


Communists  set  for  rehabilitation 


Fraud  robs 


Drivers  face  ban 


Gregor  Gysi  (right) 
has  reinvented  the 
former  ruling  party 
of  East  Germany 
and  is  confident  of 
overcoming  public 
distrust  to  secure  a 
role  in  regional 
government,  writes 
Victoria  Brittain 

THE  former  East  German 
communist  party  will  be 
back  in  power  in  coali- 
tion with  the  Social  Demo- 
crats (SPD)  in  regional  gov- 
ernments before  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  party's  chair- 
man. Gregor  Gysi.  has  pre- 
dicted on  a visit  to  London. 

Mr  Gysi’s  Party  of  Demo- 
cratic Socialism  (PDS)  is  still 
regarded  as  a pariah  in  public 
life,  but  with  up  to  a quarter  of 
the  vote  in  some  east  German 
Lander  — and  36  per  cent  in 
east  Berlin  — the  ex-commu- 
nist lawyer  says  the  Social 
Democrats  must  overcome 
suspicion  of  the  PDS  if  they 
want  to  avoid  alliances  with 
their  conservative  opponents. 


Along  the  way  to  the  politi- 
cal mainstream,  Mr  Gysi  has 
had  to  fight  off  accusations  of 
links  with  the  old  state  secu- 
rity apparatus,  the  StasL 

Now  he  is  struggling  to 
change  the  image  of  the  PDS 
in  western  Germany,  where 
its  vote  is  still  tiny.  “We  have 
to  fight  irrational  anti-com- 
munism and  convey  to  people 
in  the  west  that  their  prob- 
lems are  ours,"  he  said  at  the 
weekend. 

The  120.000  PDS  members, 
overwhelmingly  from  the 
east,  also  need  to  make  “a  cul- 
tural leap"  away  from  seeing 
themselves  as  second-class 
citizens,  Mr  Gysi  said.  He  be- 
lieves it  will  take  a genera- 


tion for  attitudes  to  change 
enough  for  the  PDS  to  become 
a genuinely  national  party 
and  a home  for  German 
socialists  of  ail  hues.  Earlier 
this  year,  be  saw  off  a chal- 
lenge from  the  party's  minor- 
ity communist  wing,  and  he  is 
anxious  to  distance  it  from 
“our  discredited  past". 

Mr  Gysi's  family  experi- 
ences waltP  him  something  of 
an  expert  on  political  mood 
swings.  His  aunt  is  the  novel- 
ist Doris  Lessing,  a well- 
known  anti-communist  once 
married  to  his  Jewish  moth- 
er’s brother.  Gottfried  Les- 
sing, the  first  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Rhodesia 
during  the  Nazi  period. 

“Anti-communism  is  her 
hobby  horse,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  she's  really  only  talk- 
ing about  Stalinism,  but  still, 
we  don't  have  to  talk  about 
politics  together,  we  can  talk 
about  psychology  instead." 
After  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down  in  1989  there  was  a fam- 
ily reunion  in  London. 

In  recent  weeks,  PDS  sup- 
porters have  found  them- 
selves involved  in  violent 
clashes  with  neo-Nazis.  After 
the  PDS  mayor  in  Mr  Gysi's 
constituency  in  Berlin 
banned  a far-right  demonstra- 
tion, neo-Nazis  and  PDS  sup- 
porters fought  pitched  battles. 
A neo-Nazi  shot  a PDS  worker 
in  the  party's  bookshop. 


Mr  Gysi  believes  the  neo- 
Nazis  will  continue  to  grow  in 
both  eastern  and  western  Ger- 
many. “The  power  base  of 
rightwing  extremism  is  the 
fear  of  unemployment.”  he 
said.  And  although  the  PDS  is 
not  opposed  to  further  Euro- 
pean integration,  it  has  criti- 
cised the  Maastricht  treaty's 
terms  for  a single  currency. 
Mr  Gysi  points  to  the  huge 
economic  and  social  costs  of 
German  currency  union  in 
1990  as  an  example  of  what 
could  happen  all  over  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  he  rules  out  a 
role  in  a national  coalition. 
But  a possible  pointer  for  the 
future  can  be  found  in  the 
PDS’s  arm's-length  support 
for  the  SPD-Green  adminis- 
tration in  the  state  of  Saxony- 
Anhalt,  where  the  PDS  has 
20  per  cent  of  the  vote  against 
the  Greens*  5 per  cent. 

Mr  Gysi  believes  such  tacit 
arrangements  will  have  to  be 
formalised  after  the  1998  elec- 
tions, although  relations  with 
the  Social  Democrats  remain 
difficult. 

"Talks  with  the  SPD  are 
very  emotional,  but  we  have 
to  keep  talking.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  for  us  to  hope  for 
social  reforms  in  Germany 
without  the  SPD,  and  for 
them  the  realisation  has 
dawned  that  we  are  the  only 
alternative  to  working  with 
the  Christian  Democrats." 
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EU  coffers 
of  billions 


John  Palmer  in  Strasbourg 


Fraud  that  exploits 
loopholes  in  VAT  and 
customs  duties  in  the 
single  European  mar- 
ket and  cigarette  smuggling 
could  be  costing  the  European 
Union  and  national  govern- 
ments more  than  £10  billion  a 
year,  according  to  a two-year 
investigation  by  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  published 
yesterday. 

A lorry  driver  collecting 
milk  powder  from  a ware- 
house in  Kent  for  example, 
was  told  it  was  part  of  food  aid 
destined  for  the  former  Yugo- 
slav republic  of  Macedonia 
and  would,  therefore,  be  ex- 
empt from  VAT.  But  when  he 
arrived  In  Athens,  the  driver 
was  told  to  hand  over  the  load 
to  a group  of  men  acting  for 

‘We  are  talking 
about  a Victorian 
world  of  paper  and 
rubber  stamps’ 

his  employers.  He  realised 
that  a forged  customs  stamp, 
indicating  that  the  food  had  al- 
ready left  the  EU,  had  been  ob- 
tained but  that  the  consign- 
ment was  destined  for  sale  in 
local  markets.  The  tax  fraud 
was  detected  and  a group  of 
British  and  Greek  business- 
men were  convicted  and 
imprisoned. 

Despite  the  occasional  suc- 
cess of  the  authorities  in  spot- . 
ting  abuse  of  the  European 
single  market  rules  which  ex- 1 
empt  goods  in  transit  to  third 
countries  from  customs  duties, 
excises  and  VAT,  the  fraud- 
sters still  have  the  upper  hand. 
The  European  Parliament  in- 
vestigation reveals  not  only 
the  huge  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
EU  and  its  member  states,  but 
also  the  ambiguous  role  of  the 
tobacco  multinationals. 

“I  am  convinced  the  diver- 
sion of  tax  revenue  from 
national  budgets  and  the  Euro- 
pean Union  budget  is  at  least 


£10  billion  a year  — but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
was  very  much  more,”  John 
Tomlinson,  the  Labour  MEP 
who  chaired  the  European 
Parliament  inquiry  into  tran- 
sit fraud,  said  in  Strasbourg 
yesterday. 

“We  are  not  asking  national 
governments  to  act  to  halt  this 
scandal,  we  are  demanding 
that  they  do  so,”  he  said.  **1116 
European  Union  budget  and 
national  government  budgets 
are  being  defrauded  of  reve- 
nue which  is  badly  needed. 
But  until  now  some  national 
governments  appear  not  to 
have  understood  what  is  going 
on.  We  need  much  closer  co- 
operation between  customs  au- 
thorities and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally a common  European 
customs  service." 

The  lOOpage  report  shows 
how  the  creation  of  a single 
European  market  10  years  ago 
was  not  accompanied  by  an 
effective,  cross-border  system 
for  monitoring  transit  fraud. 
The  inquiry  also  reveals  that 
some  transit  and  smuggling 
fraud  appears  to  be  conducted 
under  the  nose  of  the  mainly 
American  multinational 
tobacco  companies. 

“We  sought  testimony  from 
the  tobacco  multinationals. 
Some  were  willing  to  talk,  but 
Philip  Morris  wanted  part  of 
their  testimony  kept  confiden- 
tial. I cannot  say  we  were  con- 
vinced by  all  the  companies 
told  us,”  Mr  Tomlinson  sain 

The  report  makes  dear  that 
fraud  scam  involves  large- 
scale  international  criminal 
organisations.  "Every  con- 
tainer of  cigarettes  that  van- 
ishes without  trace  due  to  forg- 
ery and  corruption  coats  us 
£800,000  in  lost  revenue,"  said 
James  Keiiett- Bowman,  Con- 
servative MEP  and  member  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  main  problem  is  that 
the  existing  system  of  checks 
is  totally  inadequate  for  what 
has  been  an  explosive  growth 
in  single  market  trade  and  the 
sophistication  of  the  cigarette 
and  other  fraudsters.  “We  are ! 
talking  about  a Victorian  1 
world  of  paper  and  a myriad  j 
customs  rubber  stamps,"  Mr 
Tomlinson  said. 


in  polluted  Paris 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


CARS  with  odd-num- 
bered registration 
plates  may  be  banned 
from  the  streets  of  Paris  today 
amid  high  pollution  levels 
caused  by  sunny  weather. 

Following  the  lead  of  other 
European  capitals,  the  envi- 
ronment minister.  Corinne 
Lepage,  said  that  if  at  6am 
today  nitrogen  dioxide  rates 
approach  danger  levels,  radio 
stations  will  announce  the  24- 
hour  restriction.  Today  being 
the  13th.  the  ban  will  apply  to 
odd-numbered  cars. 

Environmentalists  pre- 
dicted that  drivers  would 
ignore  the  ban  since,  initially, 
they  face  only  a verbal  warn- 
ing if  they  breach  it  Fines 
will  be  introduced  later. 

The  Greens  called  instead 
on  Mrs  Lepage  to  bring  in 
more  environmentally 
friendly  public  transport, 
such  as  trams.  They  said  al- 
ternate-number traffic  con- 
trols which  have  been  in  force 
in  Rome  and  Athens  for  up  to 
is  years  have  failed. 

But  the  emergency  ruling 
invoked  by  the  government 
yesterday  — made  possible  by 
a legal  provision  passed  by 
parliament  last  autumn  — 
marks  a symbolic  step  far  pol- 
iticians who  have  always 
been  afraid  to  take  on 
motorists. 

Earlier  this  week,  poor  air 


quality  prompted  Paris  to  in- 
troduce speed  restrictions 
and  free  residents*  parking. 
The  mayor,  Jean  Tiberi.  has 
said  public  transport  will  be 
free  cm  days  when  cars  are 
banned. 

Mrs  Lepage,  who  expects 
the  ban  to  be  enforced  on 
fewer  than  five  days  a year, 
said  it  would  not  apply  to 
commercial  traffic,  coaches, 
public  transport  or  taxis.  She 
said:  “We  are  hoping  this  wUl 
be  an  educational  process. 
The  ban  will  not  affect  elec- 
tric cars  nor  those  carrying 


The  ban  will  not 
affect  electric  cars 
or  those  carrying 
three  people’ 

three  people  or  more.  Ulti- 
mately, we  intend  it  to  be 
based  on  the  environmental- 
friendliness  of  each  vehicle." 

In  Paris  yesterday,  in  warm 
sunshine  under  cloudless 
skies,  the  Alrparif  authority 
said  readings  from  15  sites  in- 
dicated continued  poor  air 
quality.  Cars  would  be 
banned  if  nitrogen  dioxide 
levels  approached  400  micro- 
grammes  per  cubic  metre  and 
ozone  and  sulphur  dioxide 
levels  360  mg  and  600  mg 
respectively. 


Iran  tops  up  funds  as  Shah’s 
cars  go  under  the  hammer 


Owen  Bttmatt-'Jones 
in  Geneva 


TEN  cars  once  owned  by 
the  late  Shah  of  Iran  were 
sold  in  Geneva  yesterday  for 
£450,000  — considerably 
higher  than  the  auctioneer’s 
estimate  of  £350,000. 

The  star  of  the  show  was  a 
1971  Lamborgini  Muira  SV.l, 
sold  to  an  American  for 
£379,000  after  a tussle  between 
bidders  from  the  UK  and  the 
US. 

“There  are  only  four  in  the 
world  and  it  has  only  done 
2,000  miles."  said  the  auction- 
eer, Robert  Brooks. 

As  the  cars  went  up  for  auc- 


tion, the  sale  room  was 
crammed  with  a strange  mix 
of  potential  buyers.  Tweed- 
suited  British  collectors  sat 
next  to  young  Russian  "busi- 
nessmen” with  their  mobile 
phones  and  bejewelled,  fur- 
coated  girlfriends. 

The  cars  auctioned  were 
Just  part  of  the  Shull’s  3,000- 
strong  collection. 

When  the  Islamic  govern- 
ment took  over  in  1979  most  of 
the  cars  in  the  imperial  gar- 
age were  pressed  into  govern- 
ment service.  The  cars  were 
sold  in  the  early  1990s  to  :» 
private  collector  from  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
have  been  in  storage  ever 
since. 
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Budget  ‘disgrace’  neglects  growing  underclass 

Cash  squeeze  hits 
Hong  Kong’s  poor 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Andrew  Hlgtfns 
In  Hong  Kong 


THREE  months  from 
Chinese  rule,  Hong 
Kong  was  yesterday 
given  a Last  colonial 
budget,  tts  coffers  bulging 
with  surplus  cash  but  its  dis- 
taste for  the  welfare  state  un- 
dented by  a widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  affluent  and  an 
impoverished  underclass. 

Britain's  last  big  colony 
will  revert  to  Chinese  rule  on 
July  1 with  £28  billion  in 
reserves,  an  Inheritance  that 
Governor  Chris  Patten  has 
called  the  "biggest  dowry 
since  Cleopatra".  Post-colo- 
nial Hong  Kong  — to  be 
known  as  a Special  Adminis- 
trative Region  (SAR)  of  China 
— will  also  take  over  a "land 
fund”  containing  a staggering 

£48  billion. 

The  financial  secretary, 
Donald  Tsang,  addressing  an 
elected  legislative  assembly 
that  China  wants  disbanded, 
said  the  budget  was  a defining 
moment  that  would  calm  con- 
cerns about  the  future. 

But  Mr  Tsang,  the  first  eth- 
nic Chinese  to  manage  Hong 
Kong’s  financial  policy,  stuck 
firmly  to  a policy  of  prudence 
practised  by  his  predecessors 
and  supported  by  a business 
elite  that  has  switched  alle- 
giance from  Britain  to  China 


but  mainfainwl  itS-VOCUfeTOUS 
opposition  to  all  but  the  most 
minimal  spending  on  a social 
security  safety  net 

China,  eager  to  woo.  the 
wealthy  who  have  always 
dominated  Hong  Kong,  has 

alSO  Spoken  out  against  any 
significant  boost  in  welfare. 

"They  are  becoming  so 
stingy  with  the  poor  and  dis- 
abled in  Hong  Knng  This  is 
absolutely  disgraceful.  This 
budget  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent not  just  Chris  Patten’s 
views  but  those  of  fixture  SAR 
government.  It  sets  a very  bad 

tone  for  the  SAR,"  said  Huang 

Ghen-ya,  budget  spokesman 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 
“We  have  the  rich  able  to 
drink  their  red  wine  but  the 
poor  not  having  enough  for 
daily  living." 

Mr  Patten,  a former  Conser- 
vative Party  Chairman,  aai ti 
the  budget  had  “ struck  the 
right  note  for  the  transition" 

Average  incomes  Jn  Hoag 
Kong  exceed  those  in  Britain. 
The  island  boasts  Asia’s  rich- 
est man,  property  developer 
Lee  Shau-kee,  and  more  Rolls 
Royce  cars  per  capita  than 
any  other  city. 

But,  according  to  a survey 
by  the  City  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  600,000  people  oat 
of  a population  of  fiA  million 
live  in  deprivation.  Only 
200,000  receive  public  assis- 
tance. A report  by  the  Society 


for  Caunauntty  Organisations 
said  10,000  people  were  living 
in  “cage  homes”  — filthy 
single-bed  accommodation 
often  surrounded  by  a metal 
cage.  This  Is  nearly  four  times 
the  number  acknowledged  by 

the  government 

Mr  Tsang  announced  a 
9-1  per  cant  increase  in  wel- 
fare spending  to  £L9  billion,  a 
retreat  from  the  double-digit 
increases  in  two  previous 
budgets.  “We  are  not  mi- 
serly ."he  said.  “Even  if  we 
have  more  money  we  can’t 
spend  more,  otherwise  we 
will  have  unacceptable 
inflation." 

China,  which  was  consulted 
in  the  drafting  of  the  budget, 
opposes  any  abrupt  departure 
from  what  for  most  of  the  co- 
lonial era,  was  a Victorian 
policy  of  *»«ing  welfare  on 
private  Charity  rather  than 
public  money.  This  began  to 
change  recently,  with  welfare 
spending  increasing  86  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years. 
But  the  colony  still  spends 
only  £500,000  on  a system  of 
monthly  payments  for  the 
poorestresidents- 

Even  so,  tycoons  and  Chi- 
nese cadres  have  nnitwii  in 
noisy  opposition.  Chen  Zuoer, 
a senior  Chinese  official  in 
Hong  Kong,  accused  Mr  Fat- 
ten of  allowing  welfare  spend- 
ing to  career  out  of  control 
••like  a Formula  1 racing  car". 


News  in  brief 


Zulu  march  ends  in 
gunfire  and  death 

THOU  SANDS  of  angry  Zulus  marched  through  Johannesburg 
yesterday  in  a show  of  strength  that  ended  m gunfire The 
demonstration  commemorated  the 

people  in  n similar  demonstration  In  1S04,  shortly  be»ore  the 

country's  first  all-race  election  that  ended  apartheid. 

Police  reported  at  least  two  deaths  and  nine  juries  - eight 
from  gunshots  - during  the  day.  beginning .with  ndmfa 
black  townships  as  Zulu  nationalists  travelled  to  the  city  centre 

for  a rally  at  the  central  library.  

Zulu  leaders,  in  tribal  dress,  led  todmdual  regiments  armed 
with  trad  it  tonal  wooden  clubs  and  mop  handles.  Speakers  at 
the  rally  called  for  justice  for  the  killings  three  years  ago.  when 
securin’  guards  ai  the  African  National  Congress  headquarters 
fired  on  approaching  Zulu  marchers.  ANC  officials,  including 
President  Nelson  Mandela,  have  said  the  marchers  intended  to 
attack  the  building  and  blamed  police  for  foiling  to  keep  them 
away.  — AT.  Johannesburg. 


A sign  painter  climbs  up  a bamboo  scaffold  outside  a Taipei  building  yesterday  to  add  the 
finishing  touches  to  an  advert  for  a German  washing  machine  photograph  soon  kwcng 


New  hope  for  hostage  talks 

TALKS  between  the  Peruvian  government  and  the  Tupac  Amaru 
rebels  hole  in?  72  hostages  at  the  Japanese  ambassadors  borne  in 
Lima  were  exported  to  resume  late  yesterday.  Archbishop  Juan 
Luis  Cipriani,  one  of  the  guarantors  on  the  talks  commisssion, 
said. 

He  made  a brief  statement  to  reporters  after  he  and  two  other 
guarantors,  the  Canadian  ambassador  Anthony  Vincent  and 
Michel  M inn l?  <*1  the  Red  Cross,  met  the  rebel  leader,  Nestor 
Cerpa.  inside  the  Japanese  residence  for  an  hour  and  20  min- 
utes. — Rki&t,  Limn 

Nigerian  treason  charge 

THE  exiled  Nigerian  writer.  Wole  Soyinka,  and  11  other  dissi- 
dents were  charged  with  treason  yesterday  by  Nigeria's  military 
government  for  a spate  of  recent  bomb  Masts  in  the  country.  They 
lace  the  death  penalty  if  convicted . 

Mr  Soyinka,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1906  and 
is  a leading  opjKinent  of  the  Nigerian  military  lender.  General 
Sani  Abachn.  said  he  was  not  supriscd.  “We  learned  the  decision 
to  try  us  on  treason  charges  had  been  taken  before  the  recent 
, violence.  Tile  whole  thing  is  orchestrated.  Abacha  is  trying  to  get 
' rid  of  us.”  he  said  in  California.  — NrMir,  Lagos. 


Escort  Azura* 


At  £9,995  on  the  road, 
peace  of  mind  comes 

as  standard. 


Swords  drawn  at  PEN 

WAR  has  broken  out  :unong  New  York’s  literary  elite,  with 
America's  finest  words  truths  trading  accusations  erf  censorship, 
hypocrisy  and  money-grabbing  at  PEN,  the  75-year-old  highbrow 
writers' dub. 

Fears  that  the  organisation  is  sacrificing  principles  to  attract 
funds — fuelled  by  the  involvement  of  Michael  Ovttz.  the  former 
Disney  number  two  and  Hollywood  agent  in  a SiOOCVa- plate 
dinner  — have  prompted  Lucy  Komisar,  a board  member,  to 
attack  the  PEN  hierarchy. 

The  reaction  has  been  savage.  John  Irving,  who  resigned  from 
the  board  last  year  in  disgust  at  Ms  Komisar’s  editing  of  the 
group's  quarterly  newsletter,  has  accused  her  of  being  "selfish, 
subversive  and  undisciplined",  his  Komisar  has  accused  the 
board  of  censoring  the  PEN  newsletter  to  disguise  the  organisa- 
tion's links  with  wealthy  donors  and  play  down  human  rights 
abuses  abroad.  — Richard  Thomas.  Washington. 
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Free  insurance  and  0%  APR 
over  2 years  on  all  Escorts. 


• 1.3i  engine,  5 speed 

• Driver's  airbag 

• Stereo/radio  cassette 

• Safeguard  engine  immobiliser 

• 60:40  split  rear  seat  back 


Side  impact  door  beams 

5 door  and  estate  models 
also  available"* 

Azura  1.4i  3 dr  with  power 
steering  £10,495  on  the  road’ 


Israel  ‘abused  human  rights’ 

THE  decision  by  the  Israeli  government  to  buikl  a Jewish  neigh- 
bourhood in  east  Jerusalem  is  contrary  to  international  law  and  a 
“very  severe  concern",  the  United  Nations'  Investigator  on 
human  rights  in  the  Palestinian  territories  said  yesterday. 

In  his  report  to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  which 
opened  its  annual  six-week  session  on  Monday,  Hannu  Hallnen.  a 
Finnish  diplomat,  said  there  were  serious  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  Occupied  Territories  last  year. 

Israel  had  confiscated  Arabowned  land,  used  live  ammunition 
against  Palestinian  demonstrators  and  closed  borders  preventing 
Palestinians  from  going  to  work  in  Israel,  all  against  interna- 
tional law.  Particularly  worrying  was  the  recent  lifting  erf  an 
injunction  asunst  "physical  and  psychological  pressure"  in  the 
interrogation  of  Palestinian  detainees.  TTiis  amounted  to  an 
“sanctioning  of  torture  and  in-treatment"  by  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. he  said. — AP,  Geneva. 


‘Missile  did  not  down  flight’ 

FEDERAL  investigators  yesterday  dismissed  claims  that  a 
United  States  navy  missile  shot  down  TWA  Flight 800 off  Long 
Island.  New  York,  last  year.  “It's  just  not  true,"  said  James 
KaHstrom.  the  chief  investigator,  on  NBC’s  Today  Show. 

The  assistant  director  of  the  FBrs  New  York  office  said  investi- 
gators have  renewed  every  available  radar  picture  and  con- 
cluded there  was  no  evidence  of  a missile  bring  fired. — Reiner, 
Washington. 
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The  Tory  wealth  miracle 

Solution:  an  impartial  inquiry  into  party  funding 


EVEN  decent  and  honourable  Conser- 
vatives may  find  it  difficult  to  take 
advice  from  the  former  party  treasurer 
Lord  McAlpine.  He  is  one  of  those 
troublesome  irreconcilables  who  seem 
to  find  it  intellectually  and  emotionally 
impossible  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
sinking  of  Baroness  Thatcher.  Now  he 
has  enlisted  with  Sir  James  Goldsmith, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  Sir 
George  Gardiner  aboard  last  weekend. 
For  all  his  chubby,  cheerful  appearance 
this.  Conservatives  no  doubt  tell  them- 
selves, is  a disappointed,  even  embit- 
tered, man  whose  pronouncements 
need  to  be  judged  in  that  light 
Decent  and  honourable  Conserva- 
tives. as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  ought 
even  so  to  take  serious  account  of  what 
Lord  McAlpine  has  been  saying  about 
the  party’s  finances,  and  especially  the 
improvement  recorded  since  the  last 
election,  from  near  destitution  to  cof- 
fers so  full  that  record  sums  may  be 
spent  on  the  coming  election.  Here,  it 
seems,  is  a recovery  in  the  Ernest 
Saunders  class,  with  a boost  on  his 
lordship's  figures,  of  some  £60  million 
over  five  years.  No  one  outside  a 
charmed  and  secretive  circle  seems  to 
know  why.  The  Conservatives  always 
tell  us  how  dependent  they  are  on  a 
mass  of  donations  from  people  of  no 
great  wealth,  but  that  argument,  never 
compelling,  certainly  won’t  wash  here. 
Corporate  donors,  too,  have  been  no- 
where near  so  generous  as  they  were. 
“If  the  party  has  got  40-odd  million  quid 
in  the  kitty1'  Lord  McAlpine  says  "and 
the  people  generally  believed  to  be 
giving  it  have  stopped  doing  so,  then 
where  has  the  money  come  from?1’ 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  question  has 
much  in  common  with  the  now  better 
ventilated  issues  of  parliamentary 
sleaze  — cash  for  questions,  MPs  enjoy- 
ing lucrative  but  still  shadowy  rela- 
tions with  companies,  and  the  rest 
When  our  politicians  speak  to  us. 


whether  they're  backbenchers  asking 
questions  about  insurance  or  leaders 
seeking  our  votes,  we  need  to  know  if 
it's  politics  speaking,  or  money.  Who, 
when  big  sums  change  hands,  is  left 
beholden  to  whom?  The  only  sure  de- 
fence we  have  got  against  malpractice 
is  complete  transparency. 

On  that  basis,  it  is  right  that  ques- 
tions should  also  be  asked  about  the 
funding  of  senior  Labour  figures, 
though  Sir  Gordon  Downey  yesterday 
rejected  with  something  close  to  con- 
tempt the  complaints  of  Conservative 
backbench  bower  boy  David  Shaw 
(Dover).  Labour,  in  any  case,  conies  out 
of  it  cleaner,  because,  unlike  most  Con- 
servatives, it  concedes  that  a problem 
exists.  Labour  sees  a strong  case  for  a 
ban  on  foreign  funding,  which  the  Con- 
servatives — even  after  Nadir,  Latsis 
(who  coughed  up  £500,000,  according  to 
Lord  McAlpine)  and  Botnar  — still 
decline  to  accept  Labour  would  ask  the 
Nolan  committee,  or  some  comparable 
group,  to  investigate  the  whole  issue 
and  furnish  ground  rules.  It's  perhaps 
the  most  disreputable  aspect  of  the 
Government's  record  that  it  wouldn’t 
allow  Lord  Nolan’s  committee  to  look  at 
party  funding.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
stock  rejoinder  — that  a House  of 
Commons  select  committee  has  already 
investigated  the  funding  of  parties  — 
merely  compounds  his  offence.  As  he 
very  well  knows,  the  committee  divided 
on  party  lines:  its  report  represented 
the  views  of  Conservative  members 
only,  hardly  the  most  dispassionate 
group  to  judge  an  issue  like  this. 

Polls  suggest  the  taint  of  sleaze  that 
hangs  around  the  Conservative  Party 
has  helped  feed  its  unpopularity.  Mr 
Major  would  do  something  to  redeem 
himself  and  his  party  if  he  promised 
now  that  if  re-elected  he  would  set  up 
an  open  inquiry.  Better  stiff,  he  could 
reveal  today  just  how  and  when  his 
party  has  found  its  new  wealth. 


When  ageing  Sid  goes  into  care 

DorreIJ’s  paper  is  more  aboutTory  politics  than  the  real  world 


STEVE  BELL  got  it  right  with  his  new 
slogan  for  the  Government  Tell  Sid  his 
Grandma’s  for  Sale.  Yet,  compared  to 
what  was  threatened,  yesterday’s  white 
paper  on  social  services  marks  a 
retreat  Children’s  services  are  not 
being  privatised.  Dogma  was  finally 
forced  to  bow  to  reality  on  this  front 
There  are  no  private  companies  with 
the  specialised  staff  to  take  on  such 
incredibly  difficult  work  as  child  abuse 
investigations  and  the  children's  chari- 
ties made  it  clear  they  had  no  wish  to 
step  in.  But  local  authority  services  for 
the  elderly  — residential,  day-care  and 
domiciliary  — plus  services  for  physi- 
cally and  mentally  disabled  people 
would  all  be  under  threat  from  a new 
Conservative  government.  The  aim  is 
to  place  all  services  except  children’s 
on  a purchaser/provider  basis,  restruc- 
turing social  services  so  that  they  com- 
mission but  no  longer  provide  services. 

What’s  wrong  with  this?  First  and 
foremost  because  it  is  based  on  dogma 
(private  good/public  bad)  rather  than 
hard-edged  practice.  Private  is  not  al- 
ways best.  It  too  has  had  its  scandals: 
badly  treated  people  in  old  people’s 
homes  and  staff  sexually  abusing  chil- 
dren in  children's  homes.  Similarly,  the 
voluntary  sector  has  its  list  of  shame. 
Stephen  Dorrell  is  naive  in  believing  a 
change  of  ownership  will  eliminate 
scandals  and  perverse  in  suggesting  the 
private  sector  is  better  value  for  money. 
We  don’t  know.  There  are  no  authorita- 
tive studies.  The  Audit  Commission 
and  Mr  Donnell's  social  service  inspec- 


tors are  working  on  it  with  a series  of 
joint  inspections.  Ironically,  the  first 
was  released  yesterday  giving  Stock- 
port  near  Manchester  a glowing  report 
on  its  efficiency  and  quality  of  services. 
So  much  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
ideological  prejudices. 

Part  of  the  package  is  pure  hype.  The 
private  sector  already  dominates  in  the 
provision  of  residential  and  nursing 
care  for  elderly  people  with  75  per  cent 
of  all  places.  Why  eliminate  the  small 
proportion  of  local  authority  places? 
Aren’t  the  Conservatives  supposed  to 
believe  in  choice?  A mixture  of  volun- 
tary, private  and  public  places  offers 
clients  more  options  and  is  likely  to 
ensure  poor  people  a better  deal  Once 
again  the  centralist  instincts  of  this 
highly  centralised  administration  are 
on  open  display.  Rather  than  let  local 
areas  evolve  their  own  mix  of  services, 
Mr  Big  in  Whitehall  wants  to  impose 
his  own  structure.  But  on  one  front  Mr 
Dorrell  ought  to  win  support  the  need 
for  a more  independent  regulatory  sys- 
tem. Initially  — and  absurdly  — he  was 
going  to  place  this  with  the  trading 
standards  department  of  local  councils 
but  he  has  now  come  up  with  a more 
sensible  idea:  an  independent  agency 
which  would  monitor  both  health  and 
social  services. 

One  puzzle  remains.  Why  does  the 
minister  believe  this  privatisation  will 
be  popular?  Simple:  it  will  be  with  the 
electorate  in  his  own  party  selecting  the 
next  Tory  leader  even  if  the  public  will 
remain  deeply  unimpressed. 


Burying  Shakespeare  in  cement 

The  treatment  of  the  Globe  Theatre  is  an  act  of  philistinism 


IF  THERE  were  a national  award  for 
cultural  barbarism  it  should  go  to  those 
who  have  squandered  the  opportunity 
of  the  century:  the  chance  to  open  up 
the  remains  of  two  Elizabethan  theatres 
intimately  associated  with  Shake- 
speare. The  remarkably  preserved 
foundations  of  the  Rose  — on  which 
Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and  Jonson  trod 
the  boards  — was  uncovered  in  1989 
during  excavations  before  the  construc- 
tion of  an  office  block  by  Southwark 
Bridge.  Instead  of  developing  it  into  a 
living  monument  for  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare, the  authorities  allowed  a 10 
storey  edifice  to  be  built  — though 
thanks  to  a last-minute  campaign  the 
remains  were  saved  (though  not  before 
eight  piles  were  driven  into  them).  Now 
it  lies  like  an  unvisited  graveyard 
checked  for  humidity  once  a month  but 
closed  to  the  public. 

This  year  the  authorities  have  the 
chance  to  make  amends:  by  excavating 


the  remains  of  the  original  Globe 
theatre,  a stone's  throw  from  the  Rose, 
where  Hamlet  King  Lear  and  Macbeth 
were  first  played.  Will  they  rise  to  the 
occasion?  Of  course  not  The  building 
on  top  of  the  Globe  will  be  converted 
into  a four-storey  block  of  flats  with 
underground  car  park  and  the  rest  of 
the  site  sealed  as  a permanent  burial 
They  won’t  listen  to  the  request  of  the 
Globe  Trust  (builders  of  the  replica 
Globe  theatre  and  museum)  to  allow 
keyhole  surgery  excavations  to  learn 
more  about  the  shape  of  the  original 
Meanwhile,  in  Greenwich,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  lottery  money  is  to  be  spent 
on  a temporary  millennium  exhibition, 
a part  of  which  could  have  transformed 
this  area  into  a breathtaking  memorial 
which  would  pay  for  itself  with  tourist 
earnings.  Instead  it  will  be  preserved  as 
a mausoleum  to  philistinism  of  which 
even  this  dying  government  should  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed. 


— -WEWoNUMVfHo  SUGgeSTEP  ACT OAU-V  CLEANING  THE  SHIT  OFF  THEMC^T 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Our  age-old  duty  of  care 


A new  Birtian  philosophy:  bias 
rather  helps  understanding 


THE  plans  to  Introduce  a 
government-supported 
private  Insurance 
scheme  to  offset  the  possible 
costs  of  long-term  care  fail  to 
address  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  care  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  all  older  people  who 
require  it  (Care  plan  to  help 
rich  only’,  March  11).  It  fails  tn 
answer  older  people's  com- 
plaint that  they  are  being 
required  unfairly  to  support 
themselves  through  the  haz- 
ards of  old  age  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  collectively  pooled 
risk  underlying  other  parts  of 
the  hpflith  and  welfare  system. 

The  scheme  will  benefit 
only  those  able  to  afford  the 
premium  required  to  pay  for 
the  policies. 

If  there  is  to  be  insurance 
for  long-term  care,  there  is  a 
strong  argument  for  a compre- 
hensive, mandatory  national 
scheme  bawd  on  capacity  to 
contribute  but  with  a safety 
net  for  those  who  lack  that 
capacity. 

Gillian  Dailey. 

Director, 

Centre  for  Policy  on  Ageing. 
25-31  Ironmonger  Row, 

London  EC1V3QP. 


AM  1 missing  something? 

What  is  wrong  with  sell- 
ing a home  one  can  no  longer 
live  in  to  pay  for  one's  con- 
tinuing care?  All  the  party 
spokespeople  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing It  for  granted  that  it  is 
somehow  immoral  to  expect 
people  to  spend  their  savings 
rather  than  pass  them  del 
Hath  Checkland. 

21  Parkside  Lane, 

Mellor, 

Stockport  SK65PQ. 


THE  Government  is  about 
to  launch  a final  assault 
an  local  authorities  as  care 
providers,  despite,  as  your 
report  on  the  inspection  of  ser- 
vices in  Stockport  shows,  the 


Albanian  spice 

LET  Richard  Nartom-Taylor 
(Champions  go  to  war, 
March  10)  detect  “hidden 
agendas”  among  those  com- 
menting on  Albania  if  it  keeps 
him  happy  — but  why  smear 
the  British  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Group  as  “self-styled”? 

Like  its  many  Independent 
counterparts  In  the  68  OSCE 
states,  the  group  Is  a non-gov- 
ernmental organisation,  not 
an  official  body.  Set  up  like 
other  autonomous  Helsinki 
groups  to  exercise  the  rights 
granted  to  citizens’  bodies 
under  the  1973  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment to  monitor  states’  fulfil- 
ment of  the  “human-rights 
basket",  it  receives  no  taxpay- 
ers’ money.  Nor  does  it  enjoy 
the  generous  patronage  of 
Lord  Rothschild,  unllka  the 
Albanian  Society  of  Britain. 

Unfortunately,  there  are 
government-organised  (so- 
called)  non-governmental 
organisations  — “gongos”  — 
to  be  found  in  many  OSCE 
member  states.  In  Georgia 
after  a similar  scenario  in  1991 
to  the  one  now  being  played 
out  in  Albania,  the  victorious 
alliance  of  ex-communists  and 
local  mafia  (Mkhedrioni) 
sought  respectability  by  estab- 
lishing “gongos"  to  muddy  the 
waters  and  hide  the  new 
regime's  record  of  torture  of 
its  opponents.  Let’s  hope  that 
is  not  happening  in  Albania. 
Mark  Almond. 

Oriel  Coll  ege, 

Oxford  OX1 4EW. 


HILARY  Cof&nan  (Letters, 
March  12)  need  not  worry 
that  Tony  Blair’s  reputation 
could  be  sullied  by  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Spice  Girls:  that 
honour  must  go  to  Bernard 
Jenldn  MP,  who  impaled  him- 
self upon  a Spice  Girls  poster 
and  was  photographed  there 
In  the  local  press,  his  head 
sticking  through  the  tattered 
remnants,  which  flapped 
around  his  shoulders. 
ValMainwood. 

62  Belle  Vue  Road, 

Colchester  C079LD. 


success  of  the  mix  of  private, 
voluntary  and  public  provi- 
sion that  currently  exists. 

The  total  number  of  beds 
available  in  private,  volun- 
tary, NHS  and  local  authori- 
ties in  1991  was  321.000.  Of 
these,  local  authorities  had 
114.000,  the  private  sector 
2A4J000.  Five  years  later  the 
local  authorities’  share  had 
shrunk  to  71,000  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  had  grown  to 
319.000  from  an  overall  in- 
creased total  of 563^00. 

The  trend  has,  therefore, 
continued  to  favour  foe  pri- 
vate sector.  Are  any  of  the 
users*  local  authority  services 
demanding  that  the  provision 
of  their  care  must  be  passed  to 
private  owners?  What  ev- 
idence is  there  that  public  pro- 
vision does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  people  who  use  the 
service? 

One  argument  for  the  demo- 
lition of  public  provision  has 
been  the  monopoly  debate. 
Corporate  providers,  ie  those 
owning  three  or  more  homes, 
have  risen  from  8 per  cent  in 
1988  to  22  per  cent  In  1995: 
there  were  460  homes  owned 
by  companies  quoted  on  the 
stockmarket  in  1995  and  the 
upward  trend  continues. 
Gradually  the  small  home 
owner  is  being  swallowed  by 
the  more  powerful  corporate 
provider  who,  it  is  estimated, 
will  soon  control  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  available  beds. 
David  BurchelL 
Assistant  Director, 

British  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

16  Kent  Street, 

Birmingham  B5  6RD. 

I'M  NOT  opposed  to  privat- 
isation of  social  services  per 
se.  In  feet  we're  quite  used  to 
working  with  the  voluntary 
and  independent  sector  more 
than  80  per  emit  of  residential 
care  for  elderly  people  is  al- 


ready provided  by  the  private 
sector.  Meals-on-wheels  have 
been  delivered  on  our  behalf 
by  the  WRVS  for  over  50 
years.  In  Dorset,  we  have  con- 
tracts with  more  than  LOGO 
profit  and  not-for-profit 
organisations. 

Of  course,  at  the  moment, 
social-services  departments 
can  set  service  standards  and 
monitor  quality  and  value-for- 
money.  Who’s  going  to  be 
around  in  Mr  DorreU's  dereg- 
ulated world  to  keep  up  stan- 
dards and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public? 

Alan  Tetlow. 

Chairman,  Social 
Services  Committee, 

Dorset  County  CounciL 
58  Canford  ClifCS  Road, 

Poole,  Dorset  BH13  7AA 

Although  we  agree  with 
#%your  Leader  (March  11) 
that  these  proposals  are  no 
answer  to  the  ftmding  prob- 
lem, in  that  they  benefit  only 
the  healthy  and  better-off  we 
differ  strongly  with  you  and 
the  Joseph  Rowntree  Founda- 
tion on  the  question  of  means- 
tested  charges  for  nursing/ 
residential-homes  accomm- 
odation. 

These  charges  form  by  far 
the  biggest  dement  of  residen- 
tial-care costs  and  so  the 
amount  of  relief  afibrded  by 
such  a system  would  be  small 
and  would  not  prevent  the  en- 
forced sale  of  assets. 

We  certainly  agree  that  any 
system  should  be  funded  by 
National  Insurance,  but  to 
cover  all  care  costs,  not  just 
medical  costs.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept that  this  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Ron  Crew. 

Chair,  Retired  Members' 
SubUommittee, 

MSF  Union.  Southern  Region, 

1 Caves  Farm  Close, 

Sandhurst, 

Berkshire  GU47  SEA 


SEVERAL  of  those  respond- 
ing to  Martin  Bell's  essay, 
including  a professional  histo- 
rian, seem  to  assume  that 
there  are  things  called  “fects” 

that  can  be  “objectively”  stated 
(Letters,  March  11).  Philoso- 
phers of  science  have  acknowl- 
edged for  over  20  years  that  no 
neutral  language  of  “facts"  dis- 
tinct from  a “theory”  language 
of  interpretation  is  possible, 
even  for  the  physical  realm. 

For  “theory”  read  “values”, 
“attachments”  or  “opinkms” 
In  the  language  of  human  af- 
fairs. As  for  history,  the  great- 
ness of  every  great  historian 
since  Gibbon  has  lain  in  foe 
success  with  which  they  made 
history  a vehicle  for  express- 
ing their  fundamental  values. 

When  it  appears  that  “foe 
feds”  are  being  allowed  to 
“speak  for  themselves”,  this 
usually  only  testifies  to  the 
rhetorical  skill  of  the  person 
presenting  thpwi,  for  there  is 
rarely  much  doubt  as  to  what 
we  are  to  understand  them  as 
saying.  A truly  ’’unattached’* 
witness  would  be  unable  to 
make  sense  of  what  might  be 
going  on.  Alas,  the  media  are 
only  too  foil  of  such  people. 
Martin  Bell  is  right  not  to  wish 
to  be  counted  among  toon. 
Graham  Richards. 

1 Claremont  Road, 

Tunbridge  Wells, 

Kent  TNI  1SY. 

WOULD  your  correspon- 
dents care  to  explain  why 
journalists  disagree,  historians 
disagree,  political  scientists 
disagree,  cosmologists  dis- 
agree etc,  etc?  Haven’t  they 
read  Carr’s  What  is  History? 
Did  they  completely  miss 
Bell's  dear  pointing  to  the 
sources  of  every  journalist’s 
subjectivity?  Hasn’t  it  yet  reg- 
istered that  fed-gathering  is 
done  by  humans,  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  are  con- 
strained by  understanding, 


perception,  motivation,  the 
law,  social  mores  and  the 
“fact"  of  having  to  select  fects? 
How  do  they  defend  the  ten- 
dency of  the  media  to  under- 
report some  events  and  fail  to 
report  others? 

Ivor  Solomons. 

86  Woodside  Road, 

Norwich  NR79QW. 

MOST  of  your  correspon- 
dents complain  about 
Martin  Bell’s  alleged  “aban- 
doning of  truth  and  objectiv- 
ity” on  the  grounds  that  jour- 
nalists' first  doty  is  to  report 
the  truth,  not  change  the 
world.  Can  I point  out  that 
such  a position  is  an  ethical 
and  political  choice  and  can 
mean  the  denying  of  responsi- 
bility to  fellow  humans  In 
flavour  of  “the  profession". 
Isn’t  this  a greater  evil? 

Nick  Hunt- 
Independent  Studies, 

Lancaster  University, 
Lancaster  LAI  4 YW. 

WAS  the  Bosnian  conflict  a 
civil  war  or  an  act  of 
international  aggression?  The 
outcome  of  the  aadlict  was  de- 
termined very  largely  by  the 
way  this  question  was 
answered.  Reporters  who 
spoke  the  fects  as  they  saw 
them  — the  bombardment  of 
unarmed  civilians,  the  use  of 
food  as  a weapon  of  war  — 
were  routinely  dismissed  by 
policy-makers  in  the  terms 
Martin  Bell  has  described. 

There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween “attachment"  and  “ob- 
jectivity”. When  officialdom, 
and  much  of  the  media  that 
support  it,  so  wilfolly  misread 
a situation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  facts  to  prove  them  wrong 
are  unavailable,  it  Is  inevitable 
that  journalists  will  reject  the 
role  of  neutral  observers. 
Bernard  Besserglik. 

21  rue  E Cornet, 

Pantin  33500,  France. 


Curse  this  ship  and  all  who  sail  her 


IT’S  not  just  “many  Port- 
landers" who  do  not  want 
the  prison  ship  (Return  of  the 
prison  hulk,  March  12).  It  has 
been  opposed  by  a full  meet- 
ing of  Weymouth  and  Port- 
land Borough  Council  (26 
votes  to  eight),  the  president 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  English  Tourist 
Board,  the  r.hsirmaT>  of  the 

Prison  Governors’  Assoc- 
iation and  local  residents 
throughout  Weymouth  and 
Portland. 

We  were  asked  if  we  wanted 
this  ship.  Our  elected  repre- 
sentatives said  no.  Why  is  It 
still  being  foisted  on  us? 

Steve  Elsworth. 

9 Old  Castle  Road, 

Weymouth, 

Dorset  DT4  8Q3- 

I WAS  bom  on  Portland  and 
my  parents  still  live  there; 
my  father  is  a retired  prison 
officer.  We  are  enraged  that 
this  small  community  contin- 
ues to  be  a dumping  ground 
for  the  Government’s 
problems. 

Portlanders  have  already 
suffered  the  departure  of  the 
Navy  and  closure  of  the  docks 
as  a result  of  defence  cuts, 
turning  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  into  a ghost  town.  The 
local  fishing  industry  has  all 
but  collapsed  thanks  to  over- 
fishing by  huge  ships  from 
overseas  fleets.  The  whole  of 
Portland  lacks  public  amen- 
ities and  investment.  The 
kind  of  investment  it  can  do 
without  is  an  over-priced, 


under-staffed,  rusting  ship 
foil  of  angry  prisoners. 

Mark  Williams. 

136  SprignaU, 

South  Bretton, 

Peterborough  PE3  9YH. 

AS  someone  bom  in  the 
/Aarea  I took  much  interest 
in  your  story  about  the  “float- 
ing Alcatraz”.  Can  Mr  Ian 
Bruce  MP  tell  us  just  exactly 
how  wifi,  the  “new  arrival” 
boost  the  island  economy? 
Are  local  publicans  to  expect 
men  in  baggy  pyjamas  deco- 
rated by  arrows  calling  in  for 
a swift  half  before  escaping  to 
the  mainland? 

Ashley  Biles. 

53  Scotts  Road, 

London  W128HP. 

SHOULD  we  not  just  go  the 
whole  hog  and  go  a little 
further  back  into  the  past  in 
order  to  get  this  madness  out 
of  our  systems?  In  short,  with 
the  age  of  transportation  in 
mind,  when  Is  Michael  How- 
ard going  to  ask  the  Austra- 
lians if  they  could  help  us  out 
once  again? 

Peggie  Hunter. 

Honorary  Secretary, 

Howard  League,  Scotland. 

17  Warriston  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  EH35LB. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  cannot 
acknowledge  letters 


Holloway’s  maternal  approach 


YOUR  claims  about  the 
future  treatment  of  Rolsin 
McAliskey  white  in  Prison 
Service  custody  (Leader, 
March  11)  are  misleading.  As  I 
have  made  dear,  a decision  on 
whether  she  win  be  allowed  to 
keep  her  baby  has  not  yet 
been  made.  In  common  with 
other  pregnant  mothers-to-be 
at  Holloway,  Ms  McAliskey*s 
case  win  be  heard  by  a local 
panel  of  specialists.  This  will 
be  taking  place  today,  March 
13;  a decision  will  then  be 
made. 

She  continues  to  receive  MI 
pre-natal  care,  which  includes 
dally  visits  from  the  prison 
doctor,  and  weekly  check-ups 


with  a gynaecologist,  an  obste- 
trician and  a midwife.  There 
is  no  question  of  Ms  McAlis- 
key, or  indeed  any  female  pris- 
oner, wearing  an  ankle  chain 
after  the  baby’s  birth. 

I share  your  view  that  the 
custody  of  prisoners,  particu- 
larly expectant  mothers,  needs 
to  be  handled  humanely  and 
sensitively.  There  are  30  such 
prisoners  at  Holloway,  and  I 
am  determined  that  they 
should  all  receive  the  right 
level  of  care. 

RR  Tilt. 

Director-general, 

HM  Prison  Service, 
defend  House,  Page  Street, 
London  SW1P  4LN. 


A Country  Diary 


FINDHORN:  After  what 
seemed  like  three  weeks  of 
gales  It  was  pleasant  to  drive 
east  of  Inverness  in  sunshine 
with  little  or  no  wind.  The 
first  stop  was  at  the  Grange- 
hall  estate  to  see  the  recently 
renovated  dovecote.  Many 
Highland  dovecotes  have 
either  been  demolished  or  are 
in  need  of  repair,  so  It  was 
good  to  see  one  that  had  been 
restored  to  Its  former  glory. 
This  dovecote  was  unusual  In 
having  two  storeys,  as  the 
lower  part  had  been  used  for 
keeping  pigs  so  that,  to  get 
Into  the  pigeon  storey,  you 
had  to  climb  a ladder  to  the 
door.  Fortunately  the  estate 
keeper  had  finished  the -new 
metal  ladder  only  the  day  be- 
fore and  it  was  with  anticipa- 
tion that  I climbed  to  the  open 
door  just  as  a pig  came  out  of 
one  at  the  entrance  holes.  In 
one  comer  there  was  a verti- 
cal line  of  the  old  nest  boxes 
pitted  with  age  and  wood- 
worm but  on  the  opposite 
wall  were  a large  number  of 
new  nestboww,  and  at  the  top 
there  was  some  nest  materia! 
sticking  out  I photographed 
the  old  and  new  nest  boxes 


and  then  went  down  the  lad- 
der again,  conscious  of  the 
feet  that  1 am  scared  of 
heights,  let  alone  ladders. 
There  was  an  innovation  on 
the  outside  as  the  rat  ledge  — 
to  keep  rats  out  — that  went 
right  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  now  had  lead  on 
the  upper  surface  which 
would  keep  out  any  rainwater 
that  could  seep  in  through  the 
walls.  At  one  time  a few  was 
passed  that  made  the  owners 
of  dovecotes  have  an  earth 
floor  so  that  the  droppings  of 
the  pigeons  could  be  gathered 
up,  as  with  added  sulphur  it 
could  make  a form  of  gun- 
powder. Presumably  at  Gran* 
gehall  they  simply  carried 
soil  up  into  the  floor  of  the 
dovecote.  The  dovecote  was 
built  about  1800  and  the  out- 
side walls  are  unusual  in  that 
the  coursing  was  decorated 
and  outlined  with  small  chips 
of  stone  piercing  the  mortar 
and  known  as  gaUetting.  At 
least  this  is  one  Highland 
dovecote  whose  Itature  is  as- 
sured and  the  pigeons  are 
already  recolonlslng  the 
structure. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


UNABLE  to  hear 
clearly  what  Betty 
Boothroyd  was  say- 
ing on  telly  yesterday  abont 

pagers,  like  the  one 

Labour’s  Brian  Wilson  used 

on  Tuesday  to  such  outrage, 
we  paged  the  man  himsetf. 
“Vacate  chamber  ASAP," 
read  our  message.  “Call  713 
4370  re  Madam  Speaker 
now.  Most  argent."  Within 
two  minutes,  a bemused 
Scotsman,  was  on  the  phone, 
nervously  asking:  “Err, 
who  am  Z through  to?”  On 
hearing  the  words  “Guard- 
ian Diary”,  a long  pause 
gave  way  to  mirth.  “You 
see,  the  system  works,”  he 
said,  laughing.  “This  is 
Brian  Wilson.  "What,  we 
asked,  did  Betty  say?  “Oh 
dear.  I’d  better  watch  my- 
seK.  Basically,  bleepers  are 
out,  vibrators  are  in.”  Oo, 
er,  missus,  indeed.  The  gist 
of  the  ruling,  he  said,  was 
that  MPs  can  read  messages 
but  not  use  the  content  In 
debate.  “I  think  it’s  OK  to 
have  messages  like  ‘Do 
something  about  your  hair*, 
like  I once  had  In  a TV 
studio,"  he  explained,  be- 
fore taking  his  leave.  As 
rock  historians  will  know, 
it  was  a similar  incident 
with  a prototype  pager  30 
yean  ago  that  inspired 
Brian  Wilson — then  with 
the  Beach  Boys — to  write 
the  song  Good  Vibrations. 

And  now  he’s  getting  excita- 
tions as  Mandy  Mandel- 
son’s  campaign  deputy.  Pro- 
gress? Who  are  we  to  judge? 


THE  Referendum.  Party 
video — quite  a collec- 
tor's item,  with  only 
3J>  million  In  circulation — 
has  arrived.  Beginning 
with  some  cove  ranting 
about  “Europe's  dominant 
nation . - .Germany”,  it  Is 
only  after  an  hilarious 
cameo  from  “farmer  and 
broadcaster  Robin  Page”, 
who  plays  a village  idiot  in  a 
field,  that  Mad  Jimmy  Gold- 
smith does  his  Blofeid 
special  to  toe  inevitable 
sounds  of  Elgar.  Last  word, 
however,  goes  to  Viscount 
Tonypandy.  “For  me  to 
remain  silent  now  would  be 
an  act  of  treason,"  says  that 
fine  Speaker  of  yesterday. 
“God  bless  your  efforts  as 
you  battle  for  Britain.”  And 
God  bless  you.  Mad  Jim,  for 
keeping  us  so  richly 
entertained. 


IN  an  unlikely  reinven- 
tion,  Vinnie  Jones  is 
emerging  as  football's 
Malvyn  Bragg.  Newly  Satel- 
lite TV  Personality  of  the 
Year,  Vinnie  Is  mz w 
revealed  as  the  backer  of 
Welsh  comic  play  Bad-  - 
finger,  which  opens  at  Lon- 
don’s Donmar  Warehouse 
tonight.  Those  who  recall 
from  Vinnie’s  philistine  era 
the  photo  involving  four 

bad  fingers  (not  to  mention 
a fbirly  naughty  thumb) 
and  Gazza’s  scrotum  will 
cower  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  Welsh  training  ses- 
sion.. ...Vinnie’s  Wales 
teammate  Ryan  Giggs  has 
snubbed  toe  play.  Giggsy’s 
agent  told  producer  Mat- 
thew By  tun  that  his  boy 
would  not  stump  up  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  that — along 
with  Anthony  Hopkins  and 
Chelsea’s  Mark  Hughes — 
Neil  Kin  nock  was  an  angeL 
Next  tone  there's  a squad 
training  session,  Giggsy, 
don't  forget  your  box. 


THE  Diary’s  new 

monthly  PC  Brains 
Award  for  March  goes 
to  Police  Constable  Jon  Stu- 
artofWlxnbledan.  Sum- 
moned to  help  a woman  who 
bad  left  the  keys  inside  her 
car  along  with  her  baby,  the 
constable  had  made  several 
(loomed  attempts  to  open 
the  door  when  he  rang  toe 
police  station  for  guidance. 
This,  according  to  Police 
Magazine,  is  how  the  ex- 
change ensued.  PC  Stuart 

“Unable  to  gain  access." 
Wimbledon  nick:  “Try 
smashing  a gnarterllgbt" 
(for  younger  readers,  the 
small  bit  of  glass  at  the  side 
afa  car  window  near  the 
lock);  “toe  less  damage  you 
cause  the  better”.  Stuart: 
“Ifl  do  the  quarterUght,  it 
won’t  be  big  enough  to  get 
the  baby  through.”  Nick: 
“No,  I meant  smash  the 
quarterUght  and  open  the 
door.  "Helmets  off,  PC 

Brains! 


POSITIONING  himself 
in  the  vanguard  of 
modern  feminist  or- 
ihodoxy.  Richard  Harris 
gives  an  interview  to 

Loaded.  “They  go  on  about 

Madonna's  sexuality,"  says 
file  Irish  actor.  ‘Tmnot 

even  sure  she  knows  where 

It  is.  If  I took  her  out  wito 
my  boys  one  night . . ,Td 

take  her  out  myself  and 

show  her  what  sex  is  au 
about  She’d  turn  paler 
What  a charmer  he  is. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Swampy  & co  have  a 
lesson  for  the  Greens 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  Green  Party,  cater- 
ing the  ejection  lists, 
presents  a challenge  to 
more  than  commerce 
and  government  It  raises  a 
painful  question  about  democ- 
racy- I'm  pretty  keen  on  green 
ideas.  I think  green  arguments 
are  appallingly  neglected  in 
the  actions,  if  not  the  words,  of 
the  mainstream  parties-  But  I 
have  to  doubt  whether  the 
Green  Party,  fighting  a parlia- 
mentary general  election, 
serves  any  purpose  at  an 
What  its  performance  may  Il- 
luminate is  that,  for  the 
agenda  it  cares  about,  parlia- 
mentary politics  are  counter- 
productive. Rngaging  with  the 
mother-lode  of  democracy  will 
probably  not  w«i«  things  bet- 
ter hut  worse. 

Every  vote  win  be  a gesture, 
but  together  they  won't  be 
enough  to  count  Although  foe 
Greens  may  well  do  better,  in 
the  seats  where  they  run,  than 
the  plutocratic  shambles  cre- 
ated by  Sir  James  Goldsmith, 
they  won’t  add  up  to  anything 
like  the  two  million  people 
who  are  active  supporters  of 


greenish  pressure-groups.  By 
the  rules  of  democracy,  there- 
fore, they  wfll  fail.  They've 
entered  a game  where  the  ver- 
dict will  be  damning.  Rather 
like  the  Pro-Life  ABinnw  the 
measurable  effect  of  their  in- 
tervention will  be  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  cause 
they  defend  has  a derisory 
number  of  supporters,  which 
mainstream  politicians  will 
duly  be  able  to  ignore. 

In  the  course  of  its  cam- 
paign, the  party  will  raise  im- 
portant issues.  In  addition  to  a 
ribald  line  on  drugs  and 
Europe,  it  will  no  doubt  try 
and  build  on  the  green  move- 
ment’s record  of  alerting  the 
country,  years  ahead  of  -Uma, 
to  horrors  in  food  production 


exhaust  emissions  and  other 
deadly  activities  which  the 
mainstream  political  world 
woke  up  to  much  too  iat»-  Un- 
troubled by  toe  television 
news,  it  win  be  able  to  main- 
tain an  elevated  tone.  Its  dis- 
course win  be  more  than 
sound-bites,  and  it  will  be  at- 
tractive to  a certain  kind  of 
radical  disdainer  of  conven- 
tional politics.  But  it  will  get 
nowhere.  By  comparison  with 

the  non-part  Inmprrtat-y  mntp 
electoral  politics  will  produce 
zero,  perhaps  minus  zero. 

This  Is  the  iwnparlcnn  that 
matters.  There  are  choices  to 
be  made.  Despite  their  rival- 
ries. the  pressure-groups  do  in- 
termingle with  toe  Green 
Party,  but  the  question  Is 
about  effort  and  how  to  use  it 
Given  a choice  betweei  the 


Green  party  and  Friends  of 
toe  Earth,  it  makes  more  sense 
to  expend  resources  on  the 
Friends.  I draw  the  salutary 
condnslonthat  direct  action  is 


the  political  method  logically 
to  be  preferred  by  anyone  who 

regards  environmental  issues 

as  the  ones  that  mailer  most 

Not  that  direct  action  has 
had  many  mighty  successes. 
The  Newbury  by-pass,  after 
an,  is  being  bunt,  and  Salis- 
bury is  being  positioned  to  fid- 
low.  Twyford  Down  is  de- 
spoiled for  ever.  Nuclear  waste 
continues  to  trundle  across  the 
country.  Only  veal  calves 
come  to  mind  as  a rare  specific 
instance  where  ministers 
could  be  seen  scurrying  to  res- 
pond to  on-the-grocnd  protest 
against  the  cruelties  of  crated 
transportation.  Mostly,  the 
juggernaut  grinds  forward,  as 
it  doubtless  soon  will  again  at 
Manchester  Airport. 

But  the  green  cause  is  about 
teaching  converting,  as 
iniM*h  as  campaigning  and 
winning.  The  long-term  mes- 
sage matters  more  than  toe 
short-term  outcome.  Swampy, 
emerging  from  his  road-deny- 
ing fimnnlc  hw«ywia  an  early 
candidate  for  man  of  the  year 
because  be  made  the  public 
think  about  a serious  question 
more  fervently  than  any 
speech  by  John  Major  has  ever 
made  them  da  Even  an  elected 
MP  for  the  toreen  Party,  never 
to  be  seal  this  side  of  a new 
electoral  system,  would  be  far 
less  likely  to  make  people 
fiitov-  about  roads  and  traffic 


and  pollution  and  despoliation 
of  every  kind  toan  the  tranquil 
zealots  who  get  themselves  on 
television,  sacrificing  their 
own  comforts  above,  alongside 
or  below  toe  bulldozers. 

Such  action  Isn't  sufficient 
in  Itself  and  Isn't  intended  to 
be.  it’s  an  intervention  by  non- 
democratic  means  in  toe  dem- 
ocratic process,  designed  to  in- 
fluence  democratic  politicians. 
This  the  green  movement  has 
dene,  without  having  a single 
MP.  The  consciousness  of  con- 
ventional politicians  has  risen 
somewhat,  to  meet  the  threat 
that  greenery  has  engendered. 
Yesterday,  John  Gummer,  toe 
prime  of  a minister 

who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
educated  into  green  conscious- 
ness, announced  a National 
Air  Quality  Strategy,  jacking 
UP  anti-pollution  powers  of 
local  authorities,  which 
wouldn't  have  been  heard  of  if 
care  for  the  environment  had 
been  left  to  market  forces  and 
toe  politics  of  the  easy  option. 
The  air  Is  rhnlmri  With  rTaiWg 


The  green  cause  is 
about  teaching 
and  converting,  as 
much  as 
campaigning 
and  winning 


to  be  the  “real”  party  of 
greenery. 

But  even  under  a barrage  of 
green-consciousness,  the  lim- 
its of  commitment  remain 
startling.  Latest  proof  of  this 
was  Labour's  reneging  on  last 
year’s  emphatic  support  for 
the  lowering  of  VAT  on  home 
Insulation  and  energy-saving 
goods,  which  the  party  previ- 
ously welcomed  on  jobs  and 
health  grounds,  but  which  this 
week  fell  victim  to  its  para- 
noid fear  of  the  smallest  pledge 
to  spend  public  money.  This 


if  the  Tories’  plans  to  privatise  old-age  care  go  ahead,  one  thing  is  certain:  the  least 
well-off  will  be  losers.  Andrew  Dilnot  and  Richard  Disney  plot  the  pitfalls 

Help  yourself 


Suspend  your  dis- 
belief Imagine  toe 
Conservatives  win 
the  election.  What 
next?  They  would 
.have  to  implement  their 
recent  proposals  on  pensions 
and  on  long-term  care:  Would 
they  make  any  sense? 

Starting  with  their  plans  on 
pensions,  perhaps  the  most 
implausible  feature  is  the  t2m- 
lug  of  the  main  change,  which 
wouldn’t  affect  any  pension 
until  2040.  Tie  Beveridge  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  1948, 
restructured  in  1961,  1976, 
1986,  1995  and  now  again 
(maybe)  in  1997.  That’s  an  av- 
erage of  one  major  overhaul 
every  ten  years,  Botany  change 
that  is  40  years  away  h»  a 
vanishingly  small. probability 
of  happening  in  anything  She 

the  form  first  proposed. 

Under  the  2040  proposal, 
new  generations  of  workers 
would  be  given  a rebate  of  £9 
per  week  to  ftmd  toelr  teste 
pension.  This  retete  would  be 
raid  Into  a privately  managed 
retirement  savings  account 
which  would  pay  a pension, 
the  level  of  which  would  de- 
pend cm  the  performance  of 
the  assets  in  which  it  was 
Invested.  If  the  fond  failed  to 
accumulate  enough  money, 
the  Government  would  guar- 


antee to  pay  a sum  at  least  as 
high  as  the  basic  state  pension 
then  in  force-  The  first  pen- 
sjnna  would  be  paid  in  2040. 

Iq  qfMtHnn,  Instpari  of  be- 
longing  to  toe  secondary  eam- 
ings-T elated  state  pension 
scheme  (Seeps),  all  individ- 
uals who  are  not  in  a private 
scheme  would  have  5 per  cent 
of  their  gflWitngg  paid  Into  toe 
account  to  provide  a pension 
instead  of  Serps.  This  pension 

would  not  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  Individuals 
could  make  additional  contri- 


The  basic  pension  change  is 
a real  departure.  For  the  last 
18  years  the  Government  has 
sought  to  hold  down  public 
spending  ar>d  faMtion,  and 
one  of  the  most  important 
ways  it  has  done  so  has  been 
by  reducing  the  value  of  pen- 
sions relative  to  earnings.  The 
frgqfo  state  pension  has  fallen 
from  20  per  cent  of  average 

mala  earnings  in  1977  to  15  per 

rmt  now,  and  Is  on  course  for 
6 or  7 per  cent  in  the  middle  of 
toe  century.  We  wouldn't 
Deed  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 


tractive  customers  to  private- 
sector  providers.  The  second 
is  that  some  people  Just  don’t 
want  private  provision,  and 
would  rather  trust  toe  state. 

On  long-term  care,  the 
major  Issue  for  debate  may  be 
topping  up,  rather  than  the 
basic  partnership  scheme.  By 
encouraging  means-tested 
payments  to  exist  alongside 
use  of  private  Insurance  ftmds 
to  top  up  quality  of  provision. 

in  consumption 
for  those  relying  on  state  pro- 
vision are  encouraged. 


We  won’t  need  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the  basic  state 
pension,  because  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  abolishing  it 


buttons  into  this  pension  ac- 
count if  they  chose. 

The  ippin  long-term  care 
proposal  is  to  allow  jwople 
who  insure  privately  to  cover 
some  of  toe  costs  eff  any  long- 
term care  they  need,  to  keep 
more  erf  their  own  assets  and 
still  be  entitled  to  means- 
tested  care.  . . 

Not  only  would  toe  assets  be 
protected  from  the  means-test, 
but  they  could  be  used  to  top- 
up  state  provision  by  buying  a 
more  expensive  service  than 
the  state  would  provide. 


toe  basic  state  pension,  be- 
cause we  are  well  on  toe  way 

to  abolishing  it-  But  last 
week’s  proposal  would  mean 
Higtinr  taxes  for  the  next  40 
years,  to  prefiznd  a benefit  the 

Conservatives  didn't  seem 
committed  to,  and  which 
Labour  too  is  now  going  to 
allow  to  wither  on  the  vine- 
Yet  more  cross-dressing. 

There  are  two  main  prob- 
lems with  abolishing  Serps. 
The  first  is  that  many  of  those 
stgT  in  Serps  have  sufficiently 
tow  earnings  to  be  very  unal- 


What  is  the  common  thread 
to  these  proposals,  and  is 
there  a wider  agenda?  It’s  a 
departure  from  the  traditional 
post-war  way  of  organising 
public  interventions:  either 
the  continental  European 
model  of  comprehensive 
social-welfare  provision,  or 
the  Beveridge  scheme  of  life- 
time “social  insurance”. 

Both  toe  pension  reform 
and  the  long-term  healthcare 
proposal  have  a quite  differ- 
ent twin-track  philosophy 
from  the  comprehensive  ap- 


was  a pitiful  display  of  de- 
luded short-termlsm.  Like- 
wise. no  genuinely  green  poli- 
tician, aware  of  the  proper 
priorities  and  ready  to  look 
awkward  facts  In  the  face, 
would  ever  have  remained  as 
stubbornly  blind  as  this  one  to 
the  animal-feed  that 

ended  to  the  BSE  disaster. 

Establishment  politics,  in 
short,  have  a natural  tendency 
to  retreat  from  the  multiple 

inconveniences  of  environ- 
mental issues  unless  toe  prac- 
titioners are  kicked  hard  and 
often.  The  brutal  power  of  in- 
stant commerce  supports 
them,  regardless  of  the  copi- 
ous research  (notably  an  excel- 
lent IPFR  Study,  Green  Tax 
Reform,  hr  Stephen  Tindale 
and  Gerald  Hotham)  showing 
the  serious  economic  benefits, 
especially  in  employment, 
available  from  prudent  green- 
ery. With  rare  exceptions,  the 
present  government  has  rated 
the  environmental  option  low. 

The  failed  gentility  of  a tiny 
electioneering  party*  will  not 
change  flits.  As  a democrat, 
one  shouldn't  have  to  say  this, 
but  it's  true.  The  Greens  may 
have  had  tiny  pockets  of  suc- 
cess in  local  councils,  but  on 
the  national  stage  what’s 
needed  is  action  to  raise  the 
cost  and  the  profile  of  conduct 
that  keeps  on  wrecking  bits  of 
our  world. 

1 don't  pretend  that  green 
policies  are  either  obvious  or 
easy.  All  over  toe  world,  they 
raise  the  toughest  political 
problems.  The  trade-offs  be- 
tween growth  and  pollution, 
stasis  and  modernity,  mass 
goods  and  positional  goods, 
will  always  be  very  complex. 
But  public  awareness  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  Who  can 
most  seriously  raise  it,  strik- 
ing a chord  among  people 
ready  to  be  persuaded  that 
things  have  got  to  change?  By 
th.it  test.  Swampy  and  bis 
friends  seem  deeply  serious, 
while  the  Green  Party  plays, 
with  all  too  compliant  sincer- 
ity, by  rules  designed  to  drown 
it  out 


proach  and  Beveridge’s 
“social  insurance".  First, 
“basic”  transfers  are  in  effect 
to  be  provided  in  toe  form  of 
cash  vouchers,  rather  than  by 
direct  state  provision.  Thus 
people  will  be  given  £9  per 
week  to  buy  a pension  which 
will  substitute  for  toe  existing 
basic  state  pension.  And  they 
will  have  just  enough  to  buy 
minimal  residential  accom 
modation  through  various 
earmarked  social-security* 
benefits.  Second,  the  “pass- 
port” to  greater  state  largesse 
than  this  minimum  is  a will- 
ingness to  buy  private  insur 
ance.  Engaging  in  a “partner- 
ship” with  an  insurance 
company  buys  you  an  offset 
on  long-term  healthcare 
which  keeps  your  capital 
intact 

IT  IS  not  fanclfbl  to  see 
this  philosophy  under- 
pinning other  “privati- 
sations” of  public  ser- 
vices, notably  health  and 
education.  Hie  split  of  the 
purchaser  from  the  prorider 
in  the  NHS  reforms  of  the  past 
few  years  is  a natural  precur- 
sor to  separating  public  provi- 
sion from  public  finance. 
Vouchers  for  nursery  educa- 
tion and,  perhaps,  for  a 
“basic”  level  of  tertiary  educa- 
tion, if  top-up  fees  are  intro- 
duced, are  similar  develop- 
ments. Alternative  qualities  of 
healthcare  conditional  on  the 
willingness  of  individuals  to 
buy  complementary  health- 
care insurance  plans  are  a 
real  possibility. 

So  does  this  all  matter?  Will 
it  be  attractive  to  future  gov- 
ernments erf  whatever  persua- 
sion? We  won't  or  can’t  raise 
toe  taxes  required  to  pay  for 
public  services  to  the  level  we 
want  So  a combination  of 
compulsion  and  insurance 
may  be  an  answer  If  it  allows 
people  toe  choice  of  quality 
while  preserving  some  guar- 
anteed minimum.  But  redis- 
tribution becomes  much 
harder  private  insurance  can- 
not transfer  from  rich  to  poor, 
or  across  generations.  The 
proposed  schemes  provide 
some  guaranteed  door  but  we 
have  no  idea  what  this  will  be 
worth  in  10  or  20  years. 

Another  concern  is  that  in- 
suring every  risk  through  a 
private  market  reduces  the 
scope  for  diversification.  Bad 
outcomes  in  pension  plans 
cannot  easily  be  insured  by 
redistributing  across  genera- 
tions, for  example.  If  ageing 
populations  were  to  be  associ- 
ated with  falling  stockmarket 
values,  then  returns  on  pen- 
sions, healthcare  policies,  en- 
dowment mortgages.  PEPs. 
and  toe  various  insurance  ve- 
hicles, would  all  fall  together. 
“Mixed"  funding  implies 
some  degree  of  co-insurance, 
and  full  private  insurance 
may  not  provide  toe  diversifi- 
cation required. 

So  moving  to  touchers  and 
topping  up  may  he  one  way  of 
getting  higher  standards  and 
greater  choice  for  those  who 
can  afford  it,  without  higher 
public  spending  and  taxes. 
But  we  came  in  an  public 
provision  hugely  to  protect 
those  who  could  not  afford  it 
so  if  this  is  the  route  we  go 
down,  whoever  Is  In  power, 
we  need  to  look  hard  at  how 
we  will  protect  those  who  can- 
not top  up.  Because  if  stan- 
dards for  the  better  off  are 
ultimately  determined  by 
their  own  spending,  they  may 
become  less  keen  to  pay 
higher  taxes  to  bring  public 
standards  along  with  them- 
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Richard  Disney  is  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Queen  Mary  and 
Westfield  College,  University  of 
London,  and  a research  fellow  at 
the  Institute  for  Fiscal  Studies 


No  one  is 
alone  in 
Jerusalem 


AmosOz 


THE  Netanyahu  govern- 
ment approaches  the* 
Palestinian  peace  pro- 
cess holding  its  nose.  Right 
from  toe  word  so.  Netanyahu 
and  some  of  his  ministers 
have  felt  the  Gsio  accords 
stink.  Nations  cannot  win  a 
war  nor  make  peace  if  they 
have  neither  faith  nor  passion 
for  what  they  are  doing. 

Har  Homo,  or  Mount  Wall, 
is  a barren  hill  in  the  south- 
eastern outskirts  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Most  of  it  had  been  requi- 
sitioned by  a former  Israeli 
government  from  Jewish  pri- 
vate owners,  some  of  it  from 
Arab  private  owners.  Ail  of  it 
had  been  under  Jordanian  oc- 
cupation before  the  Six-Day 
War  of  1967.  Contrary  to  pres- 
ent-day rhetoric  on  all  sides, 
the  real  question  concerning 
Har  Homa  is  nut  whether  it  is 
crucially  urgent  for  Israel  to 
build  a nr  a Jewish  neigh- 
bourhood there,  nor  is  it  a 
question  of  whether  or  not 
Israel  has  the  right  to  do  so. 
The  question  is.  how  impor- 
tant is  peace  compared  to 
other  needs  and  other  appe- 
tites? The  question  is.  are  we 
still  committed  to  concluding 
the  Israeli- Palestin  ian  conflict 
with  a compromise  which  iv  kU 
provide  the  Palest  in  inns  with 
a free  homeland  and  the  Israe- 
lis with  security  and  recogni- 
tion? There  is  no  way  we 
Israelis  can  expand  and  gain 
peace  at  the  same  time. 

As  long  as  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians were  in  a state  of 
war.  toe  rules  of  “Catch  as 
catch  can"  and  “In  war,  any- 
thing goes”  prevailed  on  both 
sides.  The  new  chapter  which 
opened  in  Oslo  does  not  create 
a honeymoon  between  the 
parties,  but  it  does  imply  a 
switch  from  “In  war.  any- 
thing goes”  to  “In  a dispute, 
meet  halfway".  Disputes  are 
not  resolved  by  bulldozers  or 
by  gunfire,  but  through  a pro- 
cess of  give  and  take.  If  Israel 
wishes  to  spread  a new  neigh- 
bourhood over  a controver- 
sial terrain  in  Jerusalem,  it 
ought  to  negotiate  it  with  the 
Palestinians  and  convince 
them  to  withdraw  their 
objections. 

The  Oslo  Accords  are  based 
on  a revolutionary  idea  — 
revolutionary  for  both  parties 
— namely,  that  in  the  dispute 
over  the  Holy  Land,  each 
claim  is  only  valid  up  to  a 
point  Up  to  which  point?  And 
how  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory1 claims  in  a way  which 
both  sides  can  live  with? 
These  questions  will  take  a 
long  time  to  settle.  They  call 
for  patience  and  wisdom. 
Bulldozers  and  terrorist 
attacks  are  not  the  right  tools 
for  this  labour.  It  has  to  be 


done  with  caution,  generosity 
and  vision,  and  above  all, 
with  emphatic  imagination. 
Unless  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians learn  to  ask  themselves 
how  their  actions  and  their 
words  are  being  perceived  by 
their  counterparts,  we  are  nil 
doomed  to  go  on  injuring  each 
other  like  blind  swordfish  in  a 

tank.  , . . 

The  logic  of  Israels  deci- 
sion to  settle  Har  Homa  at 
this  time  Is  a logic  of  conflict: 
creating  unilateral  accom- 
plished facts,  and  making  the 

Palestinians  and  world  public 
opinion  swallow  these  facts, 
albeit  with  a protest.  As  long 
as  the  Palestinians  were  in 
the  business  of  killing  Israelis 
regardless  of  Israeli  policy, 
some  Israelis  could  see  n good 
reason  to  make  the  Palestin- 
ians submit  to  Israel’s  might, 
at  least  for  as  long  as  they 
refused  to  recognise  some  of 
owr  rights.  This  logic  must  die 
now.  The  logic  of  peace  must 
take  over,  and  the  logic  erf 
peace  is  that  while  each  party 
to  the  conflict  Is  strong 
enough  to  derail  peace,  it 
takes  the  combined  strength 
of  both  to  achieve  it. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
Israeli*  and  Palestinians  to 
lament  over  the  mutual  con- 
cessions they  must  make,  and 
to  mount  their  unobtainable 
dreams,  but  a terrible  tragedy 
will  occur  If.  rather  than 
mourn  and  lament,  we  — on 
both  sides  — go  back  to  the 
bloody-  pattern  of  behaviour, 
if  we  act  as  if  the  other  does 
not  exist,  or  ns  if  the  other 
docs  not  matter,  or  as  if  the 
other  only  understands  the 
language  of  accomplished 
facts  and  or  brute  force.  ' 

FOR  decades  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  used  the 
language  of  power.  This 
Language  alcme  did  not  bring, 
nor  could  it  bring,  the  Pales- 
tinians a homeland  of  their 
own.  Nor  did  it,  or  could  it, 
bring  the  Israelis  security  and 
recognition.  No  mountain,  no 
wall  can  possibly  defend  Jeru- 
salem against  Jerusalem.  We 
must  all  come  to  terms,  at 
last,  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  alone  In  Jerusalem.  Just 
as  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
country.  Whoever  dwells  in 
fiery  rhetoric  about  "indivis- 
ible Jerusalem”  ought  to  open 
their  eyes  and  see  that  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  in  fact  a 
divided  city,  painfully  so. 

Perhaps  it  can  become 
united,  even  integrated.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  Jerusa- 
lem united  ought  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  no 
one  lives  alone  in  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  toe  simple  words 
— “no  one  is  alone  in  Jerusa- 
lem” — ought  to  appear  on 
bumper  stickers  on  every  Is- 
raeli or  Palestinian  car,  on 
every  notice  board,  on  every 
street  corner.  He  who  acts  as 
if  he  Is  alone  in  Jerusalem 
condemns  himself  to  live  for- 
ever like  a walled  mountain: 
besieged,  beleaguered  and 
secluded. 


■C  Amos  Oz  1097.  Amos  Oz's 
latest  book  is  Don't  Call  it  Night 
(Vintage,  £5.99) 
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The  Open 
University 


Qualify  to  teach  in 
Secondary  Schools 
through 
part-time  study 

Are  you  considering  teaching  as  a career?  Do  you  have 
a degree  or  are  you  about  to  get  one?  Then  here  is  an 
established  and  award-winning  programme  from  the 
Open  University  which  leads  to  full  recognition  as  a 
qualified  teacher. 

The  Opart  University  Postgraduate  Certificate  in 
Education  has  won  a 1996  Queen's  Anniversary  prize  for 
Higher  and  Further  Education.  The  programme  features: 

• courses  for  secondary  teaching  in  Mathematics, 
Science,  Design  and  Technology,  English,  History,  Music 
and  French; 

• part-time  home-based  study  over  eighteen  months 
from  February  1998  to  July  1 999,  combined  with  three, 
four  and  six-week  blocks  of  full-time  experience  in  schools; 

• courses  include  study  guides,  resource  materials, 
video/audio  cassettes  and  the  use  of  information 
technology; 

• support  from  an  OU  tutor  and  group  study  sessions; 

• grants  to  cover  the  full  course  fees  and  special  bursaries 
for  certain  courses. 

please  return  the  coupon  below  for  a copy  of  the 
PGCE  prospectus. 

^Complete  and  send  this  coupon  to:  PG97e1 

The  Open  University,  PO  Box  625,  Milton  Keynes  MK1  1TY. 
□ Please  send  me  your  Postgraduate  Certificate  in 
Education  prospectus  (available  early  March). 

Name 

..  Postcode  

TosawtimecallttwHotiifw01908  365302 

^Internet:  http:Mvww.open. a c.uk/OU/Study.htm^ 

UNniBtSITV  EDUCATION  ft  TRAINING  OPEN  TO  ALL  ADULTS 
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Robert  Browning 


Classic  friend  of 
modem  Greece 


kOBERT  Browning, 
I who  has  died  aged 
83,  was  one  of  the 

■extraordinary, 
wide-ranging  and 
productive  historians  formed 
in  the  world  of  post-war  Brit- 
ish communism.  Less  famous 
than  his  counterparts  such  as 
Christopher  Hill.  E P Thomp- 
son and  Eric  Hobsbawtn,  with 
their  more  British  and  (rela- 
tively) modem  focus,  and  less 
well  known  than  some  work- 
ing in  his  area  of  classical 
Greek  and  Byzantine  history, 
such  as  AHM  Jones  or  Sir 
Steven  Runciman.  Browning 
nonetheless  leaves  behind 
him  a formidable  legacy.  A 
Scottish  internationalist,  from 
whom  Britain  benefited 
greatly,  his  pioneering 
articles,  accessible  books  and 
organisational  skills  estab- 
lished a vital  centre  of  aca- 
demic excellence  at  London 
University,  which  attracted 
students  from  all  over  the 
world.  Perhaps  his  outstand- 
ing legacy  was  the  construc- 
tion of  influential  links  with 
Greece  today,  not  least 
through  his  chairmanship  of 
the  British  Committee  for  the 
Restitution  of  the  Parthenon 
Marbles. 

Robert  Browning  was  bora 
in  Glasgow  where  after  Kel- 
vinside  Academy,  he  studied 
at  Glasgow  University  before 
winning  a Snell  Exhibition  to 
Ran  ini  College,  Oxford.  It  was 
there  that  his  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb foreign  languages  at- 
tracted attention.  He  was  phe- 
nomenally clever  at  grasping 
the  structures  of  different  lan- 
guages and  pronouncing  them 
with  an  enviable  accuracy. 
But  he  never  allowed  his 
gentle  Scots  accent  to  become 
confused  with  any  of  the 


others.  This  control  was 
related  to  his  sense  of  disci- 
pline which  rarely  permitted 
him  to  display  strong  emotion. 

He  once  said  that  he  was  so 
well  primed  that  if  you  told 
him  to  stand  up  and  speak,  be 
would  automatically  go  on  for 
55  minutes,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject. And  it  was  very  difficult 
to  stop  him,  even  If  only  20 
minutes  had  been  allotted  to 
each  speaker.  His  manner  was 
charming,  modest,  reserved 
and  belied  a firm  even  obdu- 
rate core.  Behind  the  smile, 
there  were  tougher  sinews. 

It  is  tempting  to  relate  these 
characteristics  to  his  political 
convictions,  which  remained 
well-hidden  beneath  his  intel- 
lectual brilliance.  He  was  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life  a mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. 
At  the  onset  of  the  war,  he  was 
dispatched  to  learn  Russian 
and  sent  out  to  the  Middle 
East  After  a tour  of  duty  in 
Cairo  and  Italy,  he  ended  up 
in  the  Balkans  where  he 
served  as  interpreter  to  the 
Comraander-in-Chief  of  Brit- 
ish forces.  His  interest  in 
other  Slavic  languages,  such 
as  Bulgarian,  but  also  Geor- 
gian and  Albanian,  dates  from 
this  period.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Oxford  and  one 
year  later  gained  his  first  aca- 
demic job  at  University  Col- 
lege, London. 

Thus  began  a long  career  at 

London  University,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  remarkable  ad- 
ministrative  skills  while 
teaching  several  generations 
of  younger  classicists  and 
writing  his  major  books, 
which  range  from  The  Linear 
B Texts  from  Knossos  (1955k 
Medieval  and  Modem  Creek 
(1969),  Justinian  and  Theodore 
(1971),  The  Emperor  Julian, 


Byzantium  and  Bulgaria  (both 
1975),  The  Byzantine  Empire 
(1981)  to  The  Greek  World 
(1985).  In  1965  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  or  ancient 
history  and  classics  at  BLrk- 
beck  College,  where  he 
remained  until  his  retirement 
in  1981.  The  move  was  marked 
by  his  election  to  the  editorial 
board  of  Past  and  Present,  to 
which  he  contributed  two  of 
his  outstanding  articles:  Byz- 
antine Scholarship  and  En- 
lightenment and  Repression  in 
Twelfth  Century  Byzantium.  In 
1987  Browning  was  elected  to 
the  British  Academy  and 
three  years  later  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Athens. 

HIS  retirement  was 
even  more  interna- 
tional than  his 
London  career,  in- 
cluding numerous 
visiting  appointments  notably 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  Cen- 
tre for  Byzantine  Studies  in 
Washington  DC.  where  he  ran 
a series  of  highly-admired 
classes  on  palaeography 
among  other  topics.  He  also 
served  as  a sort  of  roving  am- 
bassador for  Byzantine  Stud- 
ies in  the  US.  giving  inspiring 
introductory  lectures  for 
which  he  became  justly  fam- 
ous, and  took  a major  role  In 
the  establishment  of  the  new 
University  of  Cyprus.  His 
many  students,  especially 
from  Australia,  Greece,  Cy- 
prus and  America,  contrib- 
uted to  two  Festschriften, 
Maistor  (produced  in  1984  to 
mark  his  retirement)  and 
Philhellene  (1996)  for  his  85th 
birthday. 

While  his  first  interest  lay 
with  the  classical  languages 
and  culture  of  the  ancient 
world,  he  rapidly  expanded 


his  concern  to  later  forms  of 
Greek.  This  brought  him  into 
the  orbit  of  Byzantine  civilisa- 
tion which  perpetuated  the 
classical  heritage  in  medieval 
forms  of  Greek  through  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  be- 
yond. But  Browning  did  not 
stop  there.  Like  George  Thom- 
son. another  communist  clas- 
sicist, he  found  in  the  spoken 
Greek  of  the  20th  century 
plenty  to  explore.  In  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  books.  Medi- 
eval and  Modem  Greek  (1969). 
he  traces  the  roots  of  ancient 
Greek  into  both  the  purist 
kntharevousa  and  the  demotic, 
street  Greek  of  ordinary 
people.  He  was  naturally  sen- 
sitive to  the  problem  posed  by 
two  forms  of  modern  Greek 
(diglossia),  which  divided  the 
wealthy,  educated  classes 
from  the  poor.  And  he  never 
spoke  anything  but  demotic, 
condemning  kOthoreVOUSa  as 
an  artificial  fake. 

Given  his  political  con- 
cerns. it  would  have  been  nat- 
ural for  him  to  champion  the 
vernacular  literature  of  the 
medieval  period  rather  than 
the  imitative  Attic  Greek  em- 
ployed by  Byzantine  scholars 
and  administrators.  But 
Browning’s  training  in  the 
classics  led  him  to  concentrate 
precisely  on  the  high  culture 
of  Byzantium,  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  most  edu- 
cated clerics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whose  education,  based 
on  the  study  of  ancient  writ- 
ers, was  so  similar  to  his  own. 
Under  Browning's  sophisti- 
cated analysis,  their  composi- 
tions for  particular  court 
events,  addresses  to  the  em- 
peror or  funerary  orations,  for 
example,  became  much  more 
than  exercises  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Attic  Greek.  He 


Robert  Browning A Communist  whose  political 

convictions  were  hidden  beneath  intellectual  brilliance 


revealed  their  social  and  cere- 
monial function,  their  novel 
vocabulary,  and  their  indirect 
reflection  of  contemporary 
events.  Through  his  articles 
on  particular  speeches,  on  the 
letter  collection  of  an  anony- 
mous medieval  teacher,  which 
he  discovered  and  published 
in  1954.  and  on  unknown 
poems  and  commentaries, 
Byzantine  authors  can  be  seri- 
ously appreciated.  These 
shorter  analyses  reveal  his 
deep  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Greek  language,  qualities 
that  demonstrate  his  role  as 
Philhellene. 

Browning's  profound  sym- 
pathy with  all  matters  Greek 
motivated  most  of  his  activity 
In  later  lift.  He  frequently 
travelled  to  Greece,  lecturing 
with  the  skill  of  one  totally  at 
home  In  the  contemporary 
medium,  and  he  was  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens. His  particular  commit- 
ment to  the  continuity  of 
Greek  through  its  2,000  year- 


old  history  is  displayed  in  the 
introduction  to  The  Creek 
World,  a book  he  edited  for 
Thames  & Hudson  in  1985. 
This  remains  a most  persua- 
sive presentation  of  the  idea 
that  modern  Greece  shares 
with  the  ancients  certain  ele- 
ments that  provide  a funda- 
mental continuity.  This  rein- 
forced his  belief  in  the  cause 
of  democratic  Greece,  which 
he  championed  against  the 
military  junta  and  which  later 
led  him  to  advocate  popular 
Greek  aspirations  for  the  Par- 
thenon sculptures  to  be 
returned  to  the  Acropolis.  If 
this  eventually  happens,  it 
will  be  a monument  to  Robert 
Browning  — to  his  dedication 
to  the  Classics,  to  Greece  and 
his  stubborn  opposition  to  the 

British  Empire. 


Judith  Herrin 


Robert  Browning,  classicist,  bom 
January  15, 1914;  died  March  11. 
1997 


Terry  Nation 

The  man  who  invented  the  Daleks 


Terry  nation,  who 
has  died  aged  66,  was 
best-known  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  fearsome 
Daleks,  who  persecuted  Dr 
Who  with  cries  of  “Ex-ter-min- 
ate!”.  He  was  also  a highly 
professional  British  television 
and  film  scriptwriter  who, 
like  several  others,  ultimately 
rather  lost  his  way  in  the  very 
different  climate  of  California. 

Tall,  and  with  a ready  intel- 
ligence and  an  ability  to  come 
up  with  ideas  without  windy 
script  conferences,  he  took 
umbrage  in  the  1960s  when, 
after  the  animated  dustbins 
with  croaky  voices  had  first 
become  popular,  he  was  asked 
whether  the  Daleks  had  made 
him  a rich  scriptwriter.  He 
was.  he  replied,  already  a rich 
scriptwriter  — from  shows 
such  as  The  Saint,  The  Aveng- 
ers and  The  Persuaders.  His 
belief  was  that  television 
should  “take  viewers  away 
from  their  daily  toil”. 

Romantic  notions  that  writ- 
ers should  suffer  poverty  and 
personal  unhappiness  to  feed 
their  art  were  readily  ship- 
wrecked on  the  facts  of 
Nation’s  successful,  prosper- 
ous and  happy  personal  life  — 
in  which,  at  one  point,  his 
wife  Kate's  parents  lived  with 
them  in  their  large  white  Kent 
mansion  while  his  parents 
had  a house  in  the  grounds.  In 
1980  when  he  went  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  has  died  of  em- 
physema. to  live  and  work,  it 
was  not  because  opportunities 
were  fading  in  Britain,  but  be- 
cause he  saw  it.  perhaps 
wrongly,  as  an  expanding  op- 
portunity, something  he  had 
dreamed  about  for  a long  time. 
None  of  his  projects  there  took 
fire  with  the  same  intensity  as 
his  British  creations. 

Nation  wrote  mostly,  and 
quite  happily,  to  order,  pound- 
ing his  typewriter  keys  from 
8 JO  am  to  6pm.  but  the  Daleks 
were  his  own  brainchild.  They 


Jackdaw 


Jl 


X-Files 

POPULAR  minister  Gene 
Preston  left  Hong  Kong’s 
Union  Church  in  August  last 
year  for  the  United  States. 

He  found  himself  called 
back  to  the  territory  a few 
weeks  ago  tostarta  new  ven- 
ture, to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Church  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Recently  be  received  a do- 
nation in  the  form  of  £600 
from  former  Hong  Kong  resi- 
dent Louise  James,  now  liv- 
ing in  Colorado.  The  money, 
she  said,  was  the  last  bit  of 
cash  in  her  old  Bank  of  China 
account  But  this  is  the  weird 
bit  She  gave  the  same  bit  of 
money  in  1995  to  Pastor  Gene 


almost  missed  being  con- 
ceived. He  was  writing  scripts 
for  Tony  Hancock  in  Notting- 
ham when  his  agent  told  him 
the  BBC  wanted  him  to  do  a 
children’s  series.  He  had 
never  done  a children’s  series 
before  and  his  first  reaction 
was  that  the  job  was  rather 
beneath  him.  He  told  his  agent 
he  was  definitely  not  inter- 
ested. Back  In  London  and 
without  a job,  he  found  his 
agent  shrewdly  hadn’t  passed 


his  irate  refusal  on  to  the 
BBC.  He  was  therefore  free  to 
accept  work  for  the  Dr  Who 
series  which  the  BBC  was 
then  devising. 

Nation  and  his  wife  Kate,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children, 
Rebecca  and  Joel,  were  then 
living  in  a Hampstead  flat, 
which  became  a script  confer- 
ence suite  as  he  worked  out 
with  her  the  sort  of  characters 
that  might  fit  into  such  a con- 
cept The  Daleks  were  one 


idea,  though  he  could  never 
remember  how  the  name 
came  about  He  told  the  BBC 
about  how  he  saw  them  and 
what  they  sounded  like.  Ray- 
mond Cusick,  a designer  on 
the  staff  prepared  an  illustra- 
tion for  the  BBC  top  brass  to 
ponder  over,  including  the  me- 
chanical hands  and  the  elec- 
tronic eye. 

The  unearthly  creatures 
were  not  in  the  first  Instal- 
ment of  the  cult  children's 


Nation  and  his  creations ...  he  also  wrote  for  the  Goons  and  Blake's  Seven  frank  martin 


when  he  was  at  Union 
Church.  She  found  it  had 
mysteriously  reappeared  in 

1996,  so  she  donated  it  to 
Mother's  Choice.  In  1997.  it 
again  popped  up  in  her  ac- 
count so  she  is  giving  it  away 
a third  time.  “A  modern  day 
equivalent  to  the  story  of  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes, ” Louise 
said. 

Biblical  connotations  in  the 
South  China  Morning  Post. 

Ad  fumble 

FRENCH,  fine.  German,  no 
problem.  But  what  on  earth . . 
"GWM  WLTM  BND",  "N/Sc 
EC  F seeks  US  MBA”.  Can 
someone  please  help!  I need  a 
translator.  These  types  of  ads 
seem  to  be  written  in  a com- 
pletely alien  language.  All  I 
ask  is  can  someone  please  tell 
the  rest  of  us  what  you’re  go- 
ing on  about  I'm  sure  Tm  not 
the  only  one  who  thought 
“WE"  stood  for  well- 
educated. 

GSOH  — good  sense  of 
humour 

ALA WP — all  letters 
answered  with  photo 
BND — boy  next  door 
GWM  — gay  white  female 


GBF — gay  black  female 
MBA — mutally  beneficial 
arrangement 

N/Sc  — non-scene 
SA  — straight-acting 
The  Pink  Paper  gives  a brief 
guide  to  acronyms  to  avoid 
some  seriously  embarrassing 
misunderstandings. 

Broken  dreams 

THE  gritty  BBC  series  Casu- 
alty may  be  a provocative  and 
tear-jerking  drama,  but  it 
could  also  be  eliciting  a more 
dubious  emotional  response 
from  certain  sections  of  Its  au- 
dience. This  indication  comes 
from  Japan,  where  a growing 
band  of  men  claim  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  women 
dressed  up  to  looklike  acci- 
dent victims. 

The  fetish  has  spurred 
French  photographer  Romain 
S loco m be  to  trawl  the  back 
streets  of  Tokyo  looking  for 
willing  models  to  fill  his  book 
on  the  subject.  CityoftheBro- 
ken  Dolls.  The  book  features 
women  posing  in  slings,  neck 
braces  and  bandages,  and  has 
already  been  a hit  In  the  Far 
East 

“Sex  to  the  Japanese  is  not 


loaded  with  guilt,”  says  Ro- 
maln.  “they  also  have  a long 
tradition  of  releasing  primal 
energy  by  getting  drunk  and 
chasing  women.  It  has  given 
birth  to  a very  colourful 
culture. 

“The  oriental  world  has 
been  very  enthusiastic  about 
ray  work,  proving  that  my  vi- 
sion is  dose  to  their  private 
worlds.  Whereas  in  Europe 
everyone  tries  to  inteQectual- 
ise  the  images  because  they 
find  them  strange." 

Quite  why  these  men  take  a 
fancy  to  girls  sporting  surgical 
equipment  is  unclear,  but  Ro- 
main does  at  least  think  it  un- 
likely they'll  spend  their  days 
prowling  the  cancer  ward 
checking  out  incontinent  old 
ladies  about  to  breathe  their 
last 

“Hospitals  aren’t  that 
sexy,"  he  admits.  “But  1 sup- 
pose what  I'm  trying  to  create 
with  my  pictures  is  the  ideal 
hospital." 

Perversions  all  stitched  up  In 
FHM  magazine. 

Real  lives 

COLLEGE  degree  pre- 
ferred: Unless  you  wasted 


series  in  1963.  They  did  not 
make  their  gratingly  sinister 
contribution  until  the  fifth 
episode,  but  they  soon  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  Brit- 
ish children  and  in  the  many 
countries  to  which  the  BBC 
sold  the  various  series.  They 
were  credited  with  saving  the 
show  by  enhancing  the  audi- 
ence from  a previously  unac- 
ceptably modest  level 
The  Daleks,  who  Nation 
thought  succeeded  because 
everyone  in  any  audience  was 
always  interested  in  dominat- 
ing other  people,  made  him 
better  off  than  most  TV  script- 
writers could  dream  of.  Two 
years  after  the  TV  series 
started,  the  feature  film  Dr 
Who  and  the  Daleks  made  him 
even  richer.  He  took  a fee  esti- 
mated at  almost  £300,000  for 
the  rights  and  the  script 
which  he  wrote  himself  — a 
major  fortune  at  the  time  — 
and  shared  with  the  BBC  in 
the  spin-offs,  including  Dalek 
dolls  and  other  toy  merchan- 
dise, which  were  said  to  be 
worth  some  £50,000  a year. 

This  was  all  on  top  of  the  Tee 
Nation  had  already  received 
for  BBC  TV  dramas,  12  epi- 
sodes of  The  Saint  and  other 
work  on  TV  series  — which 
paid  better  than  the  work  he 
had  done  previously  writing 
comedy  routines  for  Hancock, 
Harry  Worth,  Peter  Sellers 
and  Frankie  Howard.  And  it 
was  only  10  years  since  Terry 
Nation  had,  at  22,  come  to  Lon- 
don from  Cardiff  where  his 
father  had  just  given  up  the 
furniture  factory  for  which 
Terry  had  acted  as  travelling 
salesman  after  leaving  school 
Nation  came  to  London  car- 
rying a satchel  full  of  the  jokes 
written  by  himself  which  he 
hoped  he  could  use  as  a stand- 
up  comedian.  Though  he  did 
have  many  of  the  necessary 
attributes  — he  was  certainly 
no  blushing  violet  — his 
efforts  to  get  work  in  that 


those  four  years  studying 
something  useless  like  philos- 
ophy, English  or  religion. 
Seeking  candidates  with  a 
wide  variety  of  experience: 
You’ll  need  it  to  replace  three 
people  who  just  left. 
Problem-solving  skills  a 
must  You’re  walking  Into  a 
company  in  perpetual  chaos. 
Requires  team  leadership 
skilbc-YouU  have  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a manager,  with- 
out the  pay  or  respect 


quarter  quickly  foundered  In 
four  auditions  he  found  the 
audience  totally  unresponsive 
— he  was  told  the  jokes  were 
fine.  It  was  just  that  he  him- 
self was  not  funny.  He  decided 
that  his  future  almost  cer- 
tainly lay  In  his  pen  rather 
than,  his  stage  persona. 

His  eye  went  straight  to  the 
most  celebrated  comedy  pro- 
gramme of  that  time,  the 
BBC’s  Goon  Show . and  he 
asked  its  most  anarchic  mem- 
ber, Spike  Milligan,  if  he  could 
write  for  it.  Milligan, 
badgered  for  scripts  by  many 
shows,  agreed,  gave  him  £10 
because  he  thought  he  looked 
half-starved,  asked  him  to 
write  a Goon  Show  and  set 
him  off  on  his  career  writing 
for  comedians  and  then  TV 
series. 

After  the  success  of  Dr  Who, 
Nation  branched  out  as  he 
saw  it,  by  writing  more  as  he 
wanted  to,  including  the  book 
Rebecca's  World,  named  after 
his  daughter.  The  Survivors 
television  series  about  those 
who  escape  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  Blake’s  Seven. 

When  he  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les with  his  family  in  1980,  it 
was  in  the  hope  of  reproduc- 
ing his  success  on  a larger 
canvas.  To  some  extent  he 
achieved  this,  since  the 
scriptwriting  fees  from  a suc- 
cession of  Hollywood  studios 
were  handsome  and  supported 
a handsome  lifestyle.  He  also 
acted  as  a consultant  on 
Steven  Spielberg’s  Dr  Who 
feature  film  and  became  a 
well-known  figure  on  the  Cali- 
fornian media  circuit.  He 
remained  a craftsman  who 
could  devise  an  arresting 
storyline,  but  did  not  create 
anything  nearly  as  memorable 
as  those  horrible  Daleks. 


Dennis  Barker 


Terry  Nation,  scriptwriter,  bom 
August  1930;  died  March  9, 1997 


Good  communication 
sMUs:  Management  commu- 
nicates, you  listen,  figure  out 
what  they  want  and  do. 
Ability  to  handle  a heavy 
workload:  You  whine,  you're 
fired. 

Aspirations  for  growth 
within  our  company:  We 
loooooove  brown-nosers. 

A highly  visible  position: 

We  can't  afford  any  office  par- 
titions, let  alone  offices. 
Flexible  hours:  Work  40 
hours;  plus  whatever  your 
supervisor  asks  you  to. 

Duties  will  vary:  Anyone  in 
the  office  can  boss  you  around. 
Must  have  an  eye  for  detail: 
We  have  no  quality  control  to 
speak  of. 

No  phone  calls  please:  We've 
filled  the  jab;  this  ad  is  justa 
legal  Formality. 

Be  warned,  what  the  ads  really 
mean  at  hap:/ /talon. 
mlarado.edu/ 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jat±dawuguardian.co.uk; fax 
oi  7i-7i3 4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  1 19  Farrlngdon 
Road.  London  EC1R  3ER. 


Faking  injury . . . fhm  | Emily  Sheffield 


AndyLipman 


Television 

visionary 


ANDY  “Four  Brains” 
Lipman,  who  has  died 
aged  45,  was  a key 
member  of  the  genera- 
tion that  is  now  running  Brit- 
ish television.  He  himself 
could  have,  and  perhaps 
should  have,  ended  up  run- 
ning an  Important  slab  of  it  as 
well.  But  there  was  a cussed 
streak  in  him  that  made  that 
Impossible.  He  was  far  more 
talented  than  most,  but  also 
much  less  inclined  to  turn 
himselflnto  a successful  man- 
ager. Management  was  not 
what  Andy  thought  television 
should  be  about. 

Television  was  supposed  to 
be  about  ideas,  change,  oppor 
tunities.  glamour,  revolution, 
style,  colour  and  risks.  Televi- 
sion was  Andy's  circus:  he 
bad  run  away  to  it  in  the 
early  1980s,  leaving  behind  an 
Oxbridge  education  as  a law- 
yer. A decade  later,  he  saw- 
lawyers  and  accountants  tak- 
ing over  the  circus,  and  It 
broke  Andy's  heart  He  had 
foreseen  most  of  what  had 
happened  to  television.  But 
not  that.  He  did  not  want  to 
foresee  that. 

The  Andy  I knew  was  half- 
Bill  Gates,  half -Robespierre. 

The  Bill  Gates  bit  of  him  saw 
the  future  of  broadcasting 
half  a decade  before  the  rest 
of  us.  Andy  foresaw  a deregu- 
lated. multi-channel,  multi- 
media  world  in  which  seam- 
less combinations  of 
information  technology 
would  be  piped  directly  into 
every  living  room.  He  saw  all 
this  early  in  the  1980s,  which 
in  my  book  earns  him  the  title 
of  a visionary. 

As  minor  proof  of  this.  I 
offer  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
he  submitted  to  Channel  4 for 
the  programme  that  became 
The  Media  Show,  was  almost 
certainly  the  first  proposal 
ever  submitted  to  Channel  4 
written  on  a computer.  Every- 
where else  In  the  media,  the 
word-processing  revolution 
was  still  several  years  away. 
And  Channel  Four  itself  was 
entirely  a product  of  the  type- 
writer and  Him  age.  (It  still 
is).  But  And)-  believed  in  com- 
puters and  video.  According 
to  those  who  saw  it.  hts  first 
computer  was  a huge,  un- 
gainly. pioneering  thing,  con- 
sisting of  four  electronic 
brains  wired,  somehow,  into 
one. 

Just  as  he  had  foreseen  the 
Importance  of  new  technol- 
ogy, (and  was  extremely  dis- 
missive of  those,  like  me,  who 
didn’t)  so  he  grasped  earlier 
than  others  the  growing 
power  of  that  many-oriflced 
monster  we  now  describe  dis- 
paragingly as  the  media.  The 
Media  Show  was  one  of  the 
defining  television  pro- 
grammes of  the  1980s.  It 
looked  different  from  other 
shows.  It  believed  In  electron- 
ics. In  Muriel  Grey,  it  had  the 
first  and  best  of  the  modern, 
lippy  presenters.  In  Michael 
Jackson,  its  first  producer,  it 
gave  us  a media-genius  who 
went  on  to  transform  BBC2 
and  is  now  transforming 
BBCl.  And  in  its  fascination 
with  the  amoebic  growth  of 
media,  It  gave  us  a global 
prognosis  that  we  ignored  at 
our  peril. 

Andy  used  to  complain  to 
me  furiously  about  how 
Channel  4,  as  the  newest  of 
the  big  television  players. 


Letters 


Robert  Hall  writes:  Michael 
Tooby’s  obituary  of  William 
Gear  (March  3)  rightly  paid 
tribute  to  his  role  as  one  of 
the  few  British  painters 
active  in  the  post-war  Euro- 
pean avant-garde,  in  particu- 
lar with  the  COBRA  group. 
This  was  not,  however,  a 
unique  position  for  as  British 
an  artist  as  Stephen  Gilbert 
also  exhibited  with  the  group 
in  1948/9.  Gilbert  is  not,  as 
described,  an  Irish  artist,  but 
actually  bora  — like  Gear  — 
In  Fife,  where  his  fhther  was 


Birthdays 


Valerie  Amos,  former  chief 
executive.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission,  43;  Lord 
(Gordon)  Borrie,  QC.  chair- 
man. Labour's  Commission  on 
Social  Justice.  66;  Jane  Bown, 
photographer.  72;  Terence 
Brady,  playwright,  novelist 
and  actor,  58;  Joe  Bugner, 
boxer.  47;  Sir  Terence  Burns, 
economist,  permanent  secre- 


should  have  been  the  most 
active  in  rhe  multi-media  rev- 
olution. but  was  actually  the 
slowest.  This  was  his  Robes- 
pierre side,  the  ranting  pain 
in  the  neck,  who  would  spend 

the  first  55  minutes  of  every 
one- hour  meeting  telling  you 
what  you  were  doing  wrong 
and  the  last  fire  minute*; 
refusing  to  change  a single 
comma  of  his  own  plans. 
Heavens,  he  was  stubborn. 

According  to  r haunt- 1 4 
legend.  Andy  insisted  on 
being  paid  in  cash  for  that 
first  Media  Show  develop- 
ment: he  did  not  trust  the  new 
channel's  cheques.  At  Oxford, 
ho  had  involved  himself  in 
radical  theatre  and  gay  poli- 
tics. when  he  should  have 
been  studying  tu  become 
Perry  Mason.  The  low-budget 
establishment -kicking  video 
with  which  ho  proclaimed  his 
arrival  in  the  media  world. 
Framed  Youth,  consisted  en- 
tirety of  coming-out  stories, 
and  reviewers  were  amazed 
at  how  funny  It  was.  {•Yamal 
Youth - won  the  Grierson 
Award,  and  proved  that  sex- 
ual politics,  tackled  with  wit. 


Lipman  . . . half-Bill  Gates. 
half-Robespierre 

can  be  memorably 
entertaining. 

When  I became  head  ot  arts 
at  Channel  4.  I asked  him  tu 
create  a show  that  tackled  an- 
tiques with  wit.  I felt  it  was 
time  for  The  Antiques  Road 
Show  to  be  kicked  in  the  Zim- 
mer frame.  For  Lave  or  Money 
ran  for  four  series,  aiul  did 
pretty  well  but  it  wasn't 
really  Andy's  world.  He  was 
guod  at  desires,  but  not  so 
good  at  spelling  Heppelwhilc. 
Antiquity,  I always  felt,  was 
something  he  was  instinc- 
tively against. 

I watched  him  growing  Ul. 
and  unreliable,  and  It  did  not 
come  as  much  uf  a suprixe 
when  he  told  me  he  was  pack- 
ing in  television.  You  could, 
however,  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a Victorian  ostrich 
hat-feather  when  1 heard  he 
was  going  to  Bath  to  become  a 
child-minder.  Andy  did  not 
fade  out  of  television.  He 
turned  his  back  on  it.  rather 
contemptuously. 

There  may  be  a temptation 
today  to  remember  him  as  an 
under-aehiever.  But  That 
must  he  resisted.  He  watched 
the  television  world  changing 
for  the  worse,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  be  a part  of  that. 
The  fact  that  he  ended  up 
doing  less  than  he  could  have 
is  an  Indictment  of  television, 
not  of  Andy  Lipuian. 


Waldo  mar  Januszcxak 


Andrew  Lipman  television  pro- 
ducer. bom  January  27.  1952. 
died  March  3. 1997 


serving  as  a naval  officer. 
Although  Gilbert  lived  for  pe- 
riods in  Ireland  he  has  always 
regarded  himself  as  English, 
although  resident  for  many 
years  In  Paris  and  still  active 
as  an  artist  at  the  age  of  87. 
Both  artists  are  represented 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Amstelveen.  Holland. 

Uri  Geller  writes: 

Edgar  Mitchell,  referred  to  by 
Christopher  Hawtree  in  his 
obituary  or  Thelma  Moss 
(February  27)  was  the  sixth 
man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  not 
the  second.  He  is  still  alive 
and  living  in  Florida. 


tary  to  the  Treasury,  Si;  Sir 
Michael  Checkland,  former 
director-general,  BBC,  61: 
Christopher  Gable,  actor.  57; 
Howell  James,  political  sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister. 
43:  Sir  Robert  Mark,  former 
commissioner.  Metropolitan 
Police,  sn;  Dr  David  Peace, 
glass  engraver.  62;  Neil  Se- 
daka,  songwriter  and  singer. 
58;  Jim  Slater,  financier,  col- 
umnist. 68;  Peter  Vtpgers. 
Conservative  MP.  59. 


CITROEN 

OWNERS 


COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE  FROM 


Low  Cost  Insurance  for  Citroens 
Call  our  National  Quoteline  on 

0345  123111 

Afi  Catfs  Charged  at  Loco)  Rato 


Ask  for  a quote  on  the  intomot  http://www.hhh.ea.uk 

|p  Hill  House  Hammond 

Over  250  Branches  Nationwide 
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Kvaemer  loses  MoD  order 


Notebook 


Clyde  shipyard 
future  in  doubt 


Katyn  Haisall,  Northern 
Industrial  Correspondent 


r-  W-  ' 1 


THE  ftjture  of  the 
Kvaerner  Govan 
shipyard  on  the 
Clyde,  and  its  work- 
force of  1,300,  was 
plunged  into  doubt  last  night 
with  confirmation  that  a 
E200  minion  Ministry  of  De- 
fence order  for  two  Royal 
Navy  oft  tankers  was  to  be 
placed  with  a rival  yard. 

The  work  will  be  carried 
out  by  VSEL,  now  owned  by 
GEC  Marine,  at  its  Barrow-in- 
Furness  yard  in  Cumbria. 
Ironically,  the  two  rival  com- 
panies are  just  completing  a 
joint  venture,  for  a helicopter 
landing  craft  That  contract 
was  won  in  competition 
against  Swan  Hunter,  which 
swiftly  plunged  into  receiver- 
ship when  it  lost  the  order. 

Kvaerner  warned  two 
weeks  ago  it  was  ‘likely  to 
dose  the  yard"  if  it  failed  to 
win  the  crucial  contract 
But  the  MoD’s  decision 
prompted  a broader  crisis  for 
the  Scottish  secretary  Mich- 
ael Forsyth,  amid  Labour 
riahna  mare  than  5,000  associ- 
ated jobs  could  be  at  risk. 

Political  controversy  will 
concentrate  on  fiat  mg  that 
the  order  creates  an  effective 
monopoly  for  VSEL  as  a 
builder  of  large  ships  for  the 
MOD.  torpedoing  government 
competition  policy. 

GEC  Marine  has  also  been 
selected  to  build  the  Navy’s 
new  Batch  2 Trafalgar  class 
attack  submarines  but  there 
have  been  reports  of  disagree- 
ments with  the  MoD  over  the 
price  of  the  vessels. 

One  report  last  night  sug- 
gested that,  with  GEC  asking 
£700  million  more  for  the  sub- 
marines than  the  MOD  was 
prepared  to  pay,  the  company 
had  offered  a trade  off  by  bid- 
ding a much  lower  price  for 
the  oft  vessels. 

Sigtdom  ETlingsen,  Kvaern- 
eris  managing  director,  last 
night  warned  that  np  to  1,000 
jobs  would  be  lost  at  the  yard 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving 
Just  a skeleton  staff  at  one  of 
the  four  remaining  yards  on 
the  Clyde. 

The  company  bad  previ- 
ously put  500  of  the  workforce 
on  notice  that  their  jobs 
would  go  this  year  if  the  order 


was  lost  and  warned  last 
. night  that  redundancies 
would  begin  to  pffiv-f 

from  May  or  June.  The  yard 
has  two  ships  under  construc- 
tion but  the  first,  a satellite 
launcher,  will  be  finish^  ttiic 
summer,  and  the  second,  a 
chemical  tanker,  next  March. 

George  Robertson,  shadow 
Scottish  secretary,  said;  'This 
is  a bitter  blow  for  Kvaerner 
and  the  people  of  Govan.  It  Is 
also  a humiliation  for  Mich- 
ael Forsyth,  who  has  lost  yet 
another  battle  in  the  Cabi- 
net.” 

Mr  Forsyth  had  lobbied 
Cabinet  colleagues  on  Tues- 
day to.  secure  at  least  part  of 
the  order  for  Scotland.  But 
Defence  Secretary  Michael 
Portillo  wan  support  from 
John  Major  to  go  for  the 
cheapest  option. 

Campbell  Christie,  general 
secretary  of  the  Scottish  TOC, 
said  the  trade  union  move- 
ment was  “deeply  concerned 
over  Michael  Forsyth’s  fail- 
ure to  impress  on  Cabinet  col- 
leagues the  importance  of  this 
MOD  order”. 

He  said:  “We  are  concerned 
that  their  (VSEL’s)  successful 
bid  was  a loss  leader*  de- 
signed to  increase  the  compa- 
ny's share  of  the  defence  mar- 
ket  by  knocking  out  a compet- 
itor.” 

Mr  Christie  backed  a call 
by  Ian  Davidson,  Labour  MP 
for  Glasgow  Govan.  for  a 
National  Audit  Inquiry  into 
the  relationship  between  the 
new  contract  and  other  MOD 
contracts  awarded  to  VSEL. 
“We  will  now  be  pressing 
Scottish  Office  ministers  for 
an  urgent  meeting  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  Govan  yard.” 

Mr  Davidson  said  the  order 
had  been  placed  unfairly  be- 
cause GEC  lumped  together 
the  price  for  the  o3  ships  with 
the  four  nuclear  submarines 
it  was  building  for  the  MOD. 

Mr  EHingsen  said  the  lost 
order  was  a “severe  blow”  for 
the  yard,  where  management 
and  unions  were  working 
together  to  secure  its  future. 

In  Cumbria,  the  order  was 
greeted  with  Jubftlatkm,  amid 
claims  that  it  would  guaran- 
tee 900  of  the  5,000  jobs  at 
VSEL  for  the  next  four  years, 
and  consolidate  the  Trident 
submarine-budding  yard’s  re- 
emergence  as  a major  surface 
shipbuilder. 


Loss  of£200m  order  could  spell  doom  for  Kvaerner  Govan  shipyard  on  the  Clyde 
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Warburg  profit  up  as  deal  blunder  costs  only  £5m 


Julia  Hitch 


Booming  financial 
markets  pushed  profits 
at  two  erf  the  City’s  top 
investment  banks  sharply 
ahead  last  year.  Schroders 
recorded  growth  of  21  per 
cent  to  £280  million,  while 
SBC  Warburg  unveiled  net 
profits  up  55  per  cent  to  al- 
most £350  million. 

Warburg's  results  came  as 
it  emerged  the  bank  was 
under  investigation  by  City 
watchdog  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority  over  a 
£300  million  sale  erf  equities. 

The  bank  handled  a share 
sale  on  behalf  of  Klein  wort 
European  Privatisation  In- 


vestment Trust  an  October  30 
last  year  which  resulted  In 
enUapsing  prices.  It  has  made 
up  the  shortfall  to  the  client, 
understood  to  be  less  than 
£5  million  but  two  staff  have 
left  and  others  disciplined. 

Earnings  per  share  at 
Schroders,  which  is  now  the 
UK's  leading  independent 
merchant  bank,  rose  29  per 
cent  and  the  dividend  was 
hoisted  25  per  cent  to  2Qp. 

The  bank  achieved  its  re- 
cord result  despite  a 31  per 
or  £109  million  increase 
in  staff  costs.  Hie  number  of 
employees  rose  by  10  per  cent, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
was  down  to  Inflation-related 
pay  awards  and  hefty  rises  In 
annual  bonuses.  The  average 


increase  in  bonus  at  the  bank 
was  £45,000. 

Chairman  Win  Bischoff 
made  a thinly  veiled  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  NatWest  de- 
bacle and  concern  over  the 
risks  to  investment  banks 
that  a rogue  trader  can  pose. 
Be  said  Schroders  was 
“reviewing  and  updating"  its 
internal  controls  system. 

Schroders’  prefit  Is  split  al- 
most 50-50  between  invest- 
ment banking  and  asset  man- 
agement, and  funds  under 
management  grew  by 
£13.6  billion  last  year.  But  di- 
rector John  Govett  pointed 
out  that  only  £3  billion  of  that 
improvement  had  come  from 
market  movements,  with 
£10.5  billion  from  new  ap- 


pointments and  existing 
clients. 

It  was  the  first  full  year  that 
the  former  SG  Warburg  has 
been  part  of  the  vast  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation,  and  SBC’s 
annual  financial  statement 
showed  that  the  Warburg  div- 
ision had  achieved  “healthy 
gains”  of  20  per  cent  or  more 
in  each  of  its  business  areas. 

SBC  Warburg  clocked  up  a 
65  per  cent  increase  in  foreign 
exchange  revenues  and 
Schroders  said  its  operations 
were  firmly  in  the  hlack.  un- 
like many  rivals. 

Warburg  also  recorded  a 31 
per  cent  increase  in  revenue 
in  its  equity  division,  which 
is  cashing  in  on  privatisa- 
tions across  Europe. 


Options  scandal 
report  to  be 
released  today 

NATWEST  Markets  is 
today  expected  to  reveal 
the  results  of  its  prelimi- 
nary investigation  into  the 
£50  million  options  scandal 
which  led  to  the  suspension 
of  senior-trader  Neil  Dodg- 
son.  writes  Lisa  Buckingham. 

It  also  prompted  the  res- 
ignation of  trader  Kyriacos 
Papouis  from  Bear  Stearns, 
which  he  joined  after  leav- 
ing NWM*s  interest  rate  op- 
tions team  last  year. 

The  report,  which  will  be 


scrutinised  by  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority,  will 
seek  to  Improve  confidence 
in  the  investment  bank’s 
surpervisory  systems  and 
reassure  the  market  that 
the  £50  million  provision 
for  losses  will  be  adequate. 

A press  and  marketing 
blitz  was  last  night  being 
organised  to  mend  the 
image  of  the  bank. 

NatWest,  which  has  been 
revising  its  bonus  arrange- 
ments to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility that  traders  will  take 
too  many  risks,  is  expected 
to  stress  that  its  investiga- 
tion has  not  been  completed 
and  the  fortor?  of  Mr  Dodg- 
son  not  yet  decided. 


Stop  stalling  on  debt 
relief,  IMF  is  told 


Charlotte  Penny 


THE  cross-party  Treasury 
I select  committee  of  MPs 
yesterday  urged  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  stop 
dragging  its  feet  on  debt  relief 
.for  the  world’s  poorest 
countries,  and  called  for 

greater  accountability  from 

the  Fund, 

The  committee  gave  strong 
hacking  to  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  one  of  foe 
-movers  of  the  £&2  billion  debt 
restructuring  package  for  the 
most  . deeply  indebted 
countries,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  IMF  lest 
■September.  It  commits  the 
Fund -to  extending  the  penod 
of  loans  and  reducing  interest 
rates. 

The  select  committee  mem- 
bers were  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  progress  In  nam- 
ing the  first  countries  to  bene- 
fit and  accused  the  IMF  <rf 
"prevarication”  on  the  issue. 
Mr  Clarke  first  proposed  bis 
Initiative  two  years  ago  and 
the  committee  said  there  wa s 
a danger  it  could  begin  to  lose 
impetus:  “Debt  relief  for  the 
most  heavily  indebted 


countries  must  not  be  allowed 
to  founder.” 

The  select  committee  urged 
the  Chancellor  to  seek  from 
the  IMF  a list  of  eligible 
countries  and  a timescale  for 
helping  them.  - 

Part  of  the  problem  with  es- 
tablishing eligibility,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  relates  to 
the  Strict  conditions  benefi- 
ciary countries  must  meet 
The  requirement  for1  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  World 
Bank  or  IMF  programmes  for 
six  years  disqualifies  some  of 
the  poorest  coun- 
tries. _ . 

The  committee  caned  on 
the  IMF  to  sell  some  of  its 
edd  reserves  to  raise  money 
for  tbe  project,  a proposal  that 
has  been  held  up  by  opposi- 
tion from  IMF  members  in- 
cluding Germany- 

The  MFs  also  proposed 
measures  to  make  foe  IMF 
more  accountable,  ana 
requested  an  annual  report 
from  the  UK’s  IMF  represen- 

^Labour’s  Overseas  Develop- 
ment spokesperson  Clare 

Short  said:  "It  is  vital  that 
these  Tunas  be  properly  ac- 
counted for.” 


Labour  bulls  spoil  lunch  in  the  City 


PAUL  MURPHY 
tests  liberty, 
fraternity  and 
equities  claim 

BY  YESTERDAY  ftmeh- 
tlmei  the  “shock” 
findings  of  an  aca- 
demic study  suggesting 
Labour  is  good  news  for 
share  prices  had  still  to 

register  in  most  City  bars. 

“This  country  is  history, 
just  sell  it  Get  rid  of  it,” 
said  one  40- something  mar- 
ket maker  at  a Swiss-owned 
investment  bank*  consider- 
ing the  prospect  of  the 
Tories  losing  office. 

Yes,  the  trader  could  re- 
member the  market  under 
Labour  and  he  did  not 
recollect  it  feeling  quite  as 
mod  as  Professor  Kevin 
Keasey  of  Leeds  University 
Business  School  appears  to 
be  suggesting.  “Inflation  is 
not  good  for  stock  markets, 
fall  stop.” 

But  to  a paper  entitled 
Share  Prices  under  Tory 
and  Labour  Governments 
fa  the  Post-1945  UK,  Prof 
Keasey  an A two  colleagues. 


Political  ups  and  downs 


v 


Robert  Hudson  and  Mike 
Dempsey,  conclude:  “There 
is  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  stock  market  has 
performed  better  in  either 
nominal  or  real  terms 
under  Tory  governments”. 

The  ftwflfafP8  were  seized 
upon  by  Labour's  cam- 
paigns spokesman,  Brian 
Wilson,  who  said:  “This 
analysis  creates  a proper 
perspective  from  which 
Tory  scare  stories  can  be 
viewed.  The  stock  markets’ 
long-term  growth  will  con- 


tinue with  a new  Labour 
government.” 

Within  the  Square  Mile, 
there  are  quite  a few  ana- 
lysts who  monitor  how 
share  prices  have  done  in 
the  past  — such  as  under 
different  colours  of  govern- 
ment — in  the  hope  of  pre- 
dicting how  they  will  move 
in  tbe  fixture. 

*T  think  Mr  Wilson  Is 
being  seriously  cheeky.” 
said  Nick  Glydon.  a techni- 
cal analyst  at  merchant 
bank  Robert  Fleming.  “The 
Government  has  been  ex- 


tremely  lucky,  coming  to 
power  in  1979  just  as  the 
biggest  bull  market  in  his- 
tory was  getting  going.  But 
in  real  terms  the  figures 
are  very  clear.” 

Mr  Glydon  puts  the  real 
loss  suffered  by  investors 
during  the  post-war  spells 
of  Labour  government  at  15 
per  cent  from  1945-51.  II 
per  cent  from  I9S4-70  and 
10  per  cent  from  1974-79. 
Prof  Keasey  reaches  a less 
dramatic  average  loss  of  4.5 
per  cent  In  real  terms  for 
each  Labour  year. 


Please  show  a 
little  reserve 


sider  whether  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  increase  its  own 
reserves,  rather  than  those  of 
its  employees,  if  it  wants  to 
remain  a forceful  and  inde- 
pendent finance  bouse. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

THE  Srhruders  results 
suggest  that  despite 
BZW’s  struggles  and 
NatWest  Markets'  spot  of 
bother  in  derivatives.  UK  in- 
vestment banking  has  not  yet 
given  up  the  ghost  in  the  face 
of  the  rampant  US  houses.  In 
fact  Schroder.-'  sucres-.  in  the 
last  six  months  of  iftti  even 
surprised  its  own  board 
following  a rather  cautious 
trading  statement  at  the  half- 
way mark. 

What  is  fascinating  about 
the  final  outcome  is  that  fund 
management  — increasingly 
the  glamour  end  of  invest- 
ment banking  — was  the 
main  contributor,  both  in 
terms  of  profits  generated 
<£232  million;  and  the  rate  of 
increase. 

Schroders  was  not  alone.  Its 
old  rival  SBC  Warburg  — now 
part  of  Swiss  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. the  third  of  the  big  Swiss 
banks  to  announce  lasses  in 
the  last  financial  year  — also 
appears  to  be  doing  well 
under  Its  new  owners,  with 
profits  up  strongly  at 
£38]  million.  However,  its 
reputation  will  not  be  helped 
by  disclosures  about  the  Secu- 
rities and  Futures  Authori- 
ty’s investigation  into  losses 
on  a £300  million  European 
share  portfolio. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of 
instability  in  the  investment 
hanking  sector  is  the  star  sys- 
tern  operated  by  many 
houses,  and  tbe  unsustain- 
able bonus  structures,  about 
which  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  warning  with  in- 
creasing intensity. 

In  Schroders*  case  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
creating  potential  trouble  for 
itself. 

First  it  notes  in  its  state- 
ment that  employee  costs 
have  been  ratcheted  up  by 
“competitive  market  condi- 
tions for  staff' . which  sug- 
gests it  has  not  shown  the 
moral  courage  to  resist  the 
trend  poisoning  the  financial 
services  industry. 

Secondly,  it  has  willingly 
raised  its  bonuses  to  employ- 
ees by  £45  million  in  the  last 
financial  year,  despite  the 
warning  bells  sounded  by 
overgenerous  incentives  at  a 
range  of  other  organisations 
from  Barings  to  Morgan 
Grenfell  Asset  Management 
It  seems  that,  as  a result  of 
the  management's  failure  to 
exercise  proper  control  over 
bonus  structures,  the  average 
earnings  of  all  Schroders  em- 
ployees will  be  £90,000  a year. 
This  from  a company  which 
assures  shareholders  that  it 
remains  “highly  conscious  of 
the  need  to  control  expenses”. 

What  Schroders  and  other 
investment  houses  should  be 
doing  is  preparing  for  the 
next,  inevitable,  downturn  in 
the  economic  cycle  and  In  the 
markets. 

The  bank  says  it  is  doing 
this  by  improving  systems: 
for  that  it  should  be  ap- 
plauded. It  should  also  con- 


Bank  speak 

BY  ALL  accounts  the  Jap- 
anese news  agency  Jill 
was  rather  over  exuber- 
ant in  its  Interpretation  of 
remarks  by  the  Bonk  of  Eng- 
land’s deputy  governor.  How- 
ard Davies,  in  Tokyo  over- 
night. In  the  first  instance,  it 
had  Mr  Davies  raising  base 
rates  by  between  one-quarter 
and  one  percentage  point,  and 
then  had  the  deputy  governor 
talking  down  the  sterling/ 
mark  exchange  rate,  in  both 
rases  Threadneedle  Street 
found  it  necessary  to  clarity 
the  situation. 

Tbe  critical  point  Is  that 
neither  report  was  without 
plausibility.  Even  though 
there  Is  no  way  that  Mr 
Davies  would  talk  up  Interest 
rates  quite  so  publicly,  espe- 
cially overseas,  the  likelihood 
is  that,  after  the  election, 
short-term  rates  will  be 
raised.  The  assumption  has 
been  that  a quarter  or  half 
point  would  do  the  trick  in 
ensuring  the  inflation  target 
is  met  over  the  medium  term 
— - but  if.  for  instance,  credit 
and  the  housing  market  is 
over-buoyant,  then  a bigger 
slug  might  be  necessary. 

As  for  the  pound,  it  is  un- 
comfortable at  present  rates. 
It  has  made  policy  making 
more  complex,  as  the  Gover- 
nor, Eddie  George,  explained 
in  Liverpool  last  night  In  par- 
ticular. it  Is  damaging  export- 
ers’ profits  and  the  trade  bal- 
ance. A lower  pound  would  be 
welcome.  The  encouraging 
thing  Is  that  the  Far  Eastern 
markets  at  least  seemed  to 
recognise  this. 


Labour  caution 

THE  Labour  Party  is 
understandably  terrified 
of  upsetting  business 
voters.  But  running  away 
from  concepts  such  as  stake- 
holding  seems  to  deny  any 
role  for  government  which 
might  smack  of  Intervention. 

There  are  areas  outside  the 
core  of  economic  and  labour 
market  management  where 
governments  must  act  That 
is  accepted  by  many  senior 
business  people.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  areas  where 
businesses  would  love  gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  either 
lay  down  the  law  or  help  es- 
tablish voluntary  systems. 

The  advantages  of  “stake- 
holding".  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, have  almost  become 
received  wisdom.  Just  about 
all  companies  want  to  be  in- 
clusive and  caring.  But  this 
cannot  happen  while  even  the 
most  caring  public  company 
directors  and  institutions  are 
trapped  In  a financial  system 
which  demands  short-term 
performance. 

Some  form  of  change  to 
company  law  or  the  tax  sys- 
tem is  required  to  help  such 
people  escape  the  financial 
treadmill.  Similarly,  on  social 
issues  affecting  business. 
companies  need  government 
to  help  develop  rules  and  reg- 
ulations on  environmental 
action,  social  auditing  and 
ethical  trading. 


Faltering  factories 
signal  a slowdown 


Charlotte  Denny 


■fEARS  that  Britain's  pro- 
■ longed  economic  recovery 
is  finally  faltering  grew  yes- 
terday with  evidence  of  only  a 
sluggish  growth  in  manufac- 
turing output  In  January. 

The  0.3  per  cent  rise  In  fac- 
tory production  prompted 
most  City  analysts  to  con- 
clude against  any  short-term 
rise  in  interest  rates,  adding 
to  the  downward  pressure  on 
sterling  which  fell  yesterday 
below  51.60  and  dropped  more 
than  two  pfennigs  against  the 
German  mark. 

But  the  Bank  of  England 
continued  to  advocate  a slight 
tightening  in  monetary  pol- 
icy, with  deputy  governor 
Howard  Davies  reiterating  its 
call  for  a quarter  percentage 
point  increase  at  a meeting 
with  bankers  in  Tokyo.  Con- 


fusion about  his  reported 
remarks  about  the  need  for 
Increased  interest  rates  and 
on  sterling's  “over-valuation" 
against  the  mark  — subse- 
quently corrected  — helped 
undermine  the  pound  on  the 
foreign  exchanges. 

Any  sustained  evidence  of  a 
decline  In  sterling’s  value 
would  be  a relief  to  manufac- 
turing where,  according  to 
the  Olfice  for  National  Statis- 
tics, output  over  the  year  to 
January  rose  for  only  1.6  per 
cent. 

ON5  officials  said  there  was 
no  sign  yet  that  sectors  which 
rely  heavily  on  export  orders 
were  suffering  from  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  pound. 
But  analysts  pointed  to  sur- 
veys showing  lower  order 
books  for  exports  as  evidence 
that  the  recovery  is  unlikely 
to  gather  farther  momentum 
over  the  next  few  months. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1 96 
Austria  IS  78 
Belgium  55.05 
Canada  2.1385 
Cyprus  0-7950 
Denmark  1034 

Finland  6-09 


Franca  8.98 
Germany  2.6775 
Graeco  422.00 
Hong  Kong  12.18 
India  57.53 
Ireland  1.0005 
laniol  5.40 


Italy  2,675 
Malta  0.6020 
Netherlands  3.0050 
New  Zealand  2.2150 
Norway  10.64 
Portugal  266.50 
Saudi  Arabia  S.82 


Singapore  2.14 
Sown  Alriu  6.93 
Spain  224.75 
Swradan  12.14 
SwtemtandZ.30 
Turkey  194.420 
USA  1.5700 


Sorted  br  Wamioit  Don*  ipir/Mtotp  Indian  rupee  nod  ratoon  stoftM. 
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Unaccustomed  humble  pie 
for  Rentokil’s  Mr  20  Per  Cent 


OUTLOOK/lan  King  sees  Sir  Clive’s 
embarrassment  as  a ‘buy*  signal 


WHEN  be  made  his 

£2.1  billion  bid  for 
BET  a year  ago,  Sir 
Clive  Thompson  of 
Rentokil  was  riding  the  crest 
of  a wave,  his  popularity  in 
the  City  comparable  with  that 
of  other  buccaneering  cap- 
tains of  industry. 

Much  was  made  of  Sir 
Clive's  nickname.  "Mr  20  per 
cent",  a tribute  to  his  achieve- 
ment of  producing  a 20  per 
cent  improvement  in  annual 
profits  and  earnings  for  each 
of  the  previous  14  years. 

John  Clark,  the  BET  chair- 
man, appeared  hopelessly  ex- 
posed in  the  face  of  a vigorous 
assault  from  one  of  the 
Square  Mile’s  favourite 
businessmen. 

Yet,  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  a hard-fought  takeover 
battle,  Mr  Clark  managed  to 
plant  In  analysts'  minds  the 
suspicion  that  Rentokil  des- 
perately needed  BET  to  keep 
Sir  Clive’s  proud  record 
intacL 

Accordingly,  although 
Rentokil  Initial  — the  name 
of  BET's  best  known  brand 
having  been  brought  into  the 
company  moniker  — an- 
nounced a spectacular  jump 
In  pre-tax  profits  yesterday, 
all  eyes  were  on  the  underly- 


News  in  brief 


mg  business.  The  comparison 
was  something  of  an  embar- 
rassment to  Sir  dive. 

Although  headline  profits 
were  up  by  48  per  cent,  to  £318 
million,  profit  growth  in  the 
established  Rentokil 
businesses  was  less  spectacu- 
lar, rising  by  8.8  per  cent  to 
£233.4  million  in  1996  — proof 
that  Rentokil  did  Indeed  need 
BET  badly. 

By  way  of  explanation.  Sir 
Clive  trotted  out  a well  pre- 
pared list  of  excuses,  the  main 
one  being  that  Rentokil's 
managers  had  been  told  to 
concentrate  on  incorporating 
the  newly  acquired  BET 
businesses  than  on  hitting  the 
magical  20  per  cent 

Pointing  out  that  he  bad  not 
forecast  during  the  bid  that 
he  would  keep  his  record  In- 
tact Sir  Clive  said  things 
would  have  “clearly  been  bet- 
ter" without  the  pressure  of 
bedding  down  BET. 

Denying  that  his  manage- 
ment was  overstretched,  Sir 
Clive  said:  "Undoubtedly,  our 
management  has  come 
through  the  eye  of  the  storm, 
and  although  I’ve  never  been 
able  to  predict  the  future.  Tm 
very  optimistic  for  1997." 

This  was  not  enough  to 
pacify  the  City,  and  Rentokil 


Mobile  phone  firms 
to  rewrite  contracts 

THE  Office  of  Fair  Trading  yesterday  forced  seven  mobile 
phone  companies  to  improve  their  contract  terms.  Noting  that 
airtime  contracts  had  attracted  more  complaints  than  any 
other  type  of  contract,  the  OFT  warned  that  it  was  “time  to  cut 
the  jargon  and  use  pla  in  English". 

Among  the  changes  agreed  are  the  removal  of  disconnection 
charges,  the  right  to  end  a contract  if  prices  go  up,  and  shorter 
periods  for  customers  wanting  to  quit  8T.  Celine  t Motorola 
and  Unique  Air  have  introduced  new  contracts,  while  Vodafone 
subsidiaries  Peoples  Phone  and  Astec  Communications,  as 
well  as  One-2-One,  said  they  would  introduce  new  contracts  and 
not  enforce  unfair  terms.  — Lina  Saigol 


Oil  gushes  for  BP 

BP  IS  to  increase  oil  production  by  two-thirds  within  10  years 
following  the  discovery  of  two  large  fields.  Chief  executive  John 
Browne  yesterday  said  daily  production  from  the  Gulf  ofMexico 
and  South  America  would  rise  to  250,000  barrels.  Added  to  new 
output  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  steady  output  from  Alaska  and 
the  North  Sea,  BP’S  production  would  rise  to  2J5  million  barrels  of 
oil  and  gas  a day  from  the  present  15  million. 

Mr  Browne  said  BP’S  target  of  delivering  an  extra  £950  million  a 
year  in  underlying  income  should  be  delivered  a year  ahead  of  the 
endnf-decade  target.  The  European  joint  venture  with  Mobil  on 
marketing  and  refining  will  deliver  benefits  of  more  than 
£310  million  a year,  — Chris  Barrie 


Satellite  broadcasters  shuffle 

GRANADA,  Pearson  and  Pathe,  the  main  shareholders  in  BSB 
Holdings,  yesterday  sold  1.1  per  rent  of  satellite  broadcaster 
BSkyBforabout£125  minion.  The  deal  means  cuts  inBSBWs 
stake  in  BSkyB  to  12.8  percent  Proceeds  from  the  disposal,  with 
some  tax  losses,  will  be  used  by  the  three  groups  to  buy  out  the  6 
per  rent  of  BSB H they  do  not  already  own. — Lisa  Buckingham 


Reed  on  the  prowl 

REED  Elsevier,  the  Anglo- Dutch  publisher,  yesterday  paraded 
£2.2  billion  of  financial  firepower  which  It  said  was  available  for  a 
blockbuster  takeover.  But  foe  company  — which  spent  £316  mil- 
lion on  takeovers  last  year  and  has  committed  £150  million  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1997  — denied  it  had  a huge  target  in  its 
sights.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Brokers  get  together 

US  group  Marsh  & McLennan  re-established  itself  yesterday  as 
foe  world’s  biggest  insurance  broker  with  the  announcement  that 
R utalo^  over  rival  US  firm  Johnson  & Higgins  in  a S1.8  billion 
(£1.1  billion)  deaL  The  new-look  company  will  be  known  as  J&H 
Marsh  & McLennan.  — Pauline  Springett 
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shares  Fell  43‘/»p  to  414tt  — 
wiping  £620  million  off  the 
company’s  market  value. 

There  were  plenty  of  other 
worrying  aspects  to  the  fig- 
ures, not  least  the  impact  that 


The  Coke  driver 
and  the  Ruby 
Tuesday  bribe 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 

UNION-busting  execu- 
tives at  a Florida  sub- 
sidiary of  Coca-Cola 
Enterprises  have  been 
accused  of  recruiting  agents 
provocateurs  to  break  a trade 
union  organisation  campaign. 

According  to  federal  prose- 
cutors. the  vice-president  of 
the  Atlanta  bottling  opera- 
tion, James  Wardlaw,  secretly 
met  a truck  driver  at  Ruby 
Tuesday's,  a downmarket 
suburban  restaurant,  and 
agreed  to  pay  him  $1 0,000  to 
persuade  fellow  workers  to 
vote  against  union  represen- 
tation in  1994.  The  Bakers. 
Confectionery  and  Tobacco 
workers’  union  lost  the  subse- 
quent pain  but  the  driver  con- 
fessed to  the  authorities. 

Mr  Wardlaw  and  branch 
manager  Eric  Turpin  have 
each  been  charged  on  five 
counts  of  conspiracy  and 
bribery,  after  passing  the 
cash  to  Jeffrey  Wright  at 
shops  and  bars. 

Police  claim  that  on  one  oc- 
casion. after  a clandestine 
transfer  of  cash  in  a grocery 
store,  Mr  Wright  realised  foe 
episode  bad  been  videotaped 
and  bribed  foe  manager  to 
hand  over  the  cassette.  With 
foe  Labour  Party  committed  to 
US-style  ballots  for  a legal 
right  to  union  recognition, 
such  dirty  tricks  campaigns  by 
anti-union  managements  could 
become  common  in  Britain. 

The  American  labour  move- 
ment Is  conducting  an  aggres- 
sive campaign,  using  young 
politicaUy-committed  activ- 
ists to.  recruit  in  the  work- 
place to  stem  declining  union 
membership.  Only  one  in 


seven  US  workers  is  in  a 
union,  compared  to  a third  in 
the  UK 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  the 
worldwide  bottling  operation 
in  which,  the  drinks  manufac- 
turer has  a majority  holding 
and  which  owns  the  Atlanta 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company, 
is  "extremely  disappointed 
and  deeply  distressed”  at  the 
indictments.  The  two  men 
have  been  given  paid  leave  to 
mount  their  defence.  If  found 
guilty,  foe  pair  fere  fines  of 
up  to  $300,000  and  up  to  25 
years  behind  bars. 

But  the  scheme  to  foment 
oppostion  to  trade  unions  — 
which  also  involved  promot- 
ing Mr  Wright  from  driver  to 
sales  representative  and  giv- 
ing him  a $2^500  pay  rise  — is 
simply  a high-profile  version 
of  everyday  attempts  by  man- 
agers in  the  US  to  subvert 
laws  allowing  collective  rep- 
resentation if  the  majority  of 
workers  want  it,  according  to 
union  activists. 

• Union  leaders  representing 
more  than  2,000  Heinz  work- 
ers in  Britain  have  been  told 
that  their  factories  may  close 
unless  they  agree  to  no-strike 
deals  and  a sweeping  cost-cut- 
ting  programme. 

The  highly  profitable  US- 
owned  multinational  Is 
reported  to  be  planning  a 6 
per  rent  cut  in  its  43,000 
worldwide  workforce  in  a 
“global  reorganisation"  to  be 
announced  by  the  new  Heinz 
president  William  Johnson  in 
San  Francisco  tomorrow. 

Brian  RevelL,  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers'  Union 
official  representing  Heinz 
workers,  said  they  were  ready 
to  discuss  costs,  but  not  foe 
right  to  strike,  which  was  a 
fundamental  freedom. 
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There’s  gold  in  them  there  jeans 


sterling's  strength  is  having 
on  profits. 

With  more  than  half  of  prof- 
its and  turnover  coming  from 
outside  Britain,  Rentokil  Is 
highly  sensitive  to  currency 
swings,  perhaps  explaining 
why  Sir  Clive  so  eagerly 
signed  this  week’s  letter  to 
the  Financial  Times  from 
leading  business  figures  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  British  isola- 
tion in  Europe. 

Although  the  sterling  effect 
cost  Rentokil  only  £3.4  mil- 
lion last  year.  Sir  Clive  admit- 
ted that  as  much  as  5 per  cent 
of  profits  could  be  wiped  out 
in  1997. 

There  have  also  been  set- 
backs in  some  of  the  estab- 
lished businesses,  notably 
pest  control,  the  activity  for 
which  Rentokil  is  still  best 
known  and  where  profits  ac- 
tually went  into  reverse  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Rentokil's  prospects  are  by 
no  means  bad,  however,  and 
Sir  Clive  — who  will  have  felt 
yesterday's  share  collapse 
keenly  — is  not  a man  to  sit 
back. 

Outsiders  can  expect  to  see 
a string  of  disposals,  some  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  while  In- 
siders can  expect  to  see  the  20 
per  cent  target  looming  larger 
than  ever  this  year. 

Rentokil  remains  a quality 
company,  and,  with  the  shares 
battered  yesterday,  now  could 
be  a good  time  to  buy . 


Just  Si -25  when  new  and  built  to  last  a hundred  years,  this  pair  of  Levi’s  will  patch 
historical  gaps  in  the  firm’s  museum  photograph,  othpran 


Mark  Tran  In  Now  York 

IT  may  seem  excessive  to 
pay  $25,000  (£15,720)  for  a 
tatty  pair  of  jeans,  hut  the 
pair  pictured  to  the  left  are 
no  ordinary  Levi's.  They 
date  back  to  1886  and  are 
believed  to  be  one  of  the 
two  oldest  pairs  left 
They  were  discovered  last 
November  in  an  inactive 
coal  mine  in  Colorado  and 
sold  for  $10*000  to  someone 
who  trades  in  old  jeans.  He 
sold  them  to  another  Inves- 
tor for  $19,000.  who  trou- 
sered $20,000  by  selling 
them  to  Seth  Wetsscr  and 
Gerard  Malone,  owners  of  a 
store  called  What  Comes 
Around  Goes  Around,  in 
SoHo.  Manhattan. 

Mr  Welsser.  who  became 
Interested  in  denim  as  a 
collector’s  item  after  open- 
ing the  shop  four  years  ago. 
contacted  Levi  Strauss  in 
San  Francisco.  “I  called  Le- 
vi’s and  overnighted  them 
pictures.  They  seemed  over- 
whelmed and  would  have 
paid  $40,000/’  he  said. 

Levi’s  has  its  own  mu- 
seum and  Lynn  Downey, 
the  company  historian  did 
not  hesitate.  **X  knew  this 
would  be  a treasure  that 
everyone  in  the  company 
would  want  us  to  have,  so 
there  was  no  question  of 
not  paying  one  of  the  high- 
est sums  ever  for  a pair  of 
old  jeans."  she  said. 

The  company  has  another 
pair  almost  as  old,  but  in 
poor  condition.  Apart  from 
a hole  in  the  left  pocket  and 
frayed  edges  at  the  turn- 
ups, the  jeans  arc  in 
remarkably  good  condition 
for  their  age. 

Ms  Downey  was  able  to 
date  them  by  the  leather 
patch  added  in  1886  and  the 
tingle  back  pocket.  A second 
pocket  was  added  in  1902. 
“One  reason  these  jeans  are 
so  Important  is  that  we  lost 
everything  in  the  1906 
earthquake  and  the  first  50 
years  of  our  history  were  de- 
| stroyed,"  she  said. 


South  Africa  relaxes  rules  on  MP’s  call  for  tougher  curbs  as 
rand  as  it  seeks  world  role  town  centres  come  under  threat 


RuarkBi  Nlcholl 
In  Johannesburg 

TREVOR  Manuel,  South  Af- 
rica's first  non-white  fi- 
nance minister,  relaxed  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions 
yesterday  to  demonstrate  his 
country's  commitment  to 
joining  the  global  economy. 

Mr  Manuel,  in  his  first  bud- 
get speech  to  the  Cape  Town 
parliament,  continued  to 
tread  foe  conservative  path 
that  has  carried  Nelson  Man- 
dela's government  since  its 
historic  election  in  1994. 

While  shifting  some  expen- 
diture to  alleviate  poverty, 
foe  government  remained  fo- 
cused on  attracting  the  for- 
eign investment  necessary  to 
stave  off  social  meltdown. 

“This  budget  demands  sub- 
stantially more  austerity 
from  government  than  many 
of  its  forerunners  yet  does  not 
sacrifice  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  transformation 
Mr  Manuel  said. 


South  African  companies 
will  be  allowed  to  remove  30 
million  rand  (£4  million)  to 
invest  in  factories  abroad, 
but  Mr  Manuel  left  untouched 
apartheid-era  restrictions 
that  stop  people  who  leave 
South  Africa  taking  their  in- 
vestments with  them.  He  con- 
tinued to  deny  pension  funds 
the  right  to  invest  abroad. 

Siphoning  667.7  million 
rand  from  the  defence  budget, 
Mr  Manuel  increased  spend- 
ing on  the  police  and  doubled 
the  housing  programme,  one 
of  the  ANC's  main  election 
promises.  The  shortfall  would 
be  dealt  with  by  making  gov- 
ernment more  efficient. 

Mr  Manuel  predicted  2J5 
per  rent  growth  for  1997, 
which  he  said  would  be  a year 
of  consolidation. 

The  budget  pleased  analysts 
and  the  rand  strengthened 
against  the  pound  and  dollar. 
“It  says  the  government  is 
serious  about  sticking  to  its 
policies, " said  Hennle  Coetzee 
ofKFMG  South  Africa. 


Roger  Cowe 

CAR  parking  at  out-of-town 
shopping  venues  should 
be  taxed,  according  to  MPs 
who  want  to  safeguard  the 
role  of  town  centres  for  lei- 
sure and  shopping. 

The  all-party  parliamentary 
Environment  Committee  — 
which  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  tougher  plan- 
ning guidelines  for  out-of- 
town  shopping  malls  with  its 
1994  report  — said  yesterday 
that  developers  should  pay 
the  environmental  cost  of  en- 
couraging greater  car  use. 

This  could  come  either 
through  a levy  or  by  allowing 
local  authorities  to  assess  car 
parks  for  business  rates. 

The  call  was  attacked  by 
the  Automobile  Association, 
who  said  it  was  not  the  best 
way  to  boost  town  centres. 

Committee  chairman 
Andrew  Bennett,  the  Labour 
MP  for  Denton  and  Reddish, 
said  of  foe  rash  of  greenfield 


leisure  complexes:  "These 
represent  the  latest  threat  to 
existing  town  centres  ns 
places  where  people  not  only 
shop  but  work  and  relax.  I am 
concerned  that  whore  one 
function  of  a centre  is  allowed 
to  die,  others  may  follow. 

“I  was  alarmed  to  learn  of 
the  pace  and  scale  of  new  lei- 
sure developments  on  out-of- 
town  sites.  Most  appear  to  be 
multiplex  cinemas  sometimes 
associated  with  bowling  al- 
leys and  food  outlets." 

The  MPs  said  a further  50 
"raegaplex"  cinemas,  with  up 
to  30  screens  each  and  more 
than  1,000  parking  spaces, 
could  be  developed  over  the 
coming  years. 

The  committee  said  the 
threat  from  shopping  centres 
had  receded.  It  praised  foe 
"sequential  approach"  to 
judging  applications  for  out- 
of-town  retail  developments, 
which  followed  the  commit- 
tee’s report  two  years  ago  and 
has  stemmed  the  rush  of  new 
shopping  malls. 
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MITSUBISHI 
INTRODUCE 
THE  NEW 
APRICOT  FT1200 
SERVER 


Ef  Intel  200MHz  Pentium®Pro  Processor 
El  32Mb  ECC  Memory 
gf  2Gb  UltraWide  SCSI  disk 
Ef  3C900  PCI  Ethernet  card 
Ef  8 speed  CD-ROM  drive 


£1,999 


(£2448.83  inc  VAT) 


£T  Integrated  System  Management 

Ef  Four  Internal  dedicated  3.5” 
fixed  disk  drive  bays 

Ef  Manufacturer's  RAID  option* 

Gtf  UPS  option* 

Ef  Lockable  fixed  disks  & 
Exchangeable  areas 

Ef  PCI  Bus 

ef  usb  PENT1UMJPI 


PECTIURLPRO 


SPEC  FOR 


POUND  FOR  POUND,  NOTHING  COMES  CLOSE 


:'sr:r 


Fiv’i* 


if  ever  there  was  a demonstration  of  the  sheer  technological  might  of  Mitsubishi,  it's  the  new  Apricot 
FT1200  servec  Because  nothing  can  touch  it  for  overall  specification  at  - or  anywhere  near  - the  price. 

In  the  first  place,  because  the  Apricot  FT1200  boasts  Intel’s  200Mhz  Pentium  Pro  processor. 

In  the  second  place,  because  the  Apricot  FT1200  offers  the  kind  of  performance  and  security  features 
normally  found  in  high-level  servers  for  the  price  of  some  desktops. 

Like  ultra-wide  SCSI.  Like  lockable  fixed  disks.  Like  the  ability  to  spread  data  across  a number  of  hard 
drives  or  even  configure  one  disk  as  a “hot  spare"  to  automatically  take  over  from  a failed  disk. 

In  fact,  spec  for  spec  the  FT1200  trounces  the  “equivalent"  models  from  Compaq,  Dell,  HP  or  IBM. 
Which,  when  you  think  about  it,  doesn't  make  them  very  “equivalent". 


CALL  now  for  an  information  pack 
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CHELTENHAM  FESTIVAL:  FINAL  DAY 


Coome  Hill  can  prove 
ftie  cream  of  the  crop 


Ron  Cox  expects  the  Gold  Cup  to  be 
carried  off  by  a dairy  farmer  from  Cornwall 


YOU  don't  have  to  be  a 
dairy  farmer  to  train 
the  winner  of  the 
Cheltenham  Gold 
Cup,  but  it  helps.  Sirrell  Grif- 
fiths showed  how  in  1990 
when  Norton's  Coin,  at  100-1, 
floored  Toby  Tobias  and  De- 
sert Orchid- 

The  difference  today  is  that 
Walter  Dennis  goes  for  Gold 
with  a well-fancied  runner. 
Coome  HTU,  already  the  win- 
ner of  the  Hennessy  at  New- 
bury, is  vying  for  favourit- 
ism. He  should  not  let  his 
supporters  down. 


Like  Norton’s  Coin.  Ovmp 
Hill  has  graduated  from 
point-to-points  and  hunter 
'Chases  into  handicaps^  and 

the  Gold  Cup  "beckoned  after 
he  turned  in  a bald  display  of 
jumping  to  beat  Unguided 
Missile  at  Wincanton  last 

month 

That  form  received  a timely 
boost  when  Hanakham,  who 
was  over  11  lengths  away 
third,  ran  out  the  decisive 
winner  of  yesterday's  Royal 
StmAfliance  Chase. 

Dennis,  who  combines 
farming  at  Bude  in  Cornwall 


Big  race  line-up 


301  111/312  Addington  Boy  (47)  G RteharebS-lS-O  A Dobbin 

Red  and  write  dtanonda,  royal  blue  ateeves,  royal  Wue  can.  mS  dam**) 

302  111131/-  Banjo  (70G)  DMchoteon  7-1  Z~0 
Back,  wtifta  hoops,  black  Sbamas.  write  spots 

D BrMgmtar 

303  20-2532  Barion  Bank  (47)0  Ntaholsori  11-12-0 
BneMd  green,  ertito  stars,  emeraU  green  capt  ata  Mr 

DWdah  . 

304  20-1  FBI  ChaHenger  Du  Uw  |35)  M Pipe  7-12-0  CManda 

Royal  Hub.  amarau  green  ateaves,  wttu  cm.  emerald  grawi  spots 

305  2-1 11 FI  Coome  HOI  (2i  )w  Duals  8-12-0 

□arte  (Hub,  white  aoss  beds;  write  etp,  dark  blue  alar 

J Osborn* 

306  2/14-ni  Cyborgo £6) “Pipe 7-12-0  CSwm 

\Uow,  maroon  cross  beBs.  royal  bhw  daavea.  toyol  bbe  and  yaaow  quortBrea  cap 

307  11F1F1  Dauioli  (39)  TFotey  (Ira)  0-12-0  TDuicy 

Rt^al  btue  and  while  daboto,  wHte  steoveo,  royal  Uue  csjp,  white  star 

308  ii  ill  F Dorans  Pride  ptg  m Houtgan  Ore)  8-42-0 

Bnanrid  green,  red  stars,  emerald  groan  cap,  red  star 

JP  Broderick 

309  11 P/Si  1 DubfinFtjfer  (47)  T Foretar  11-12-0 
Greea  yeta*  steeves,  whltB  cap 

BPomfl 

310  1-4121F  Go  Ballistic (40)  JQMCTStaa 8-12-0 
•Rpquolse  and  saver  (flamonda 

M Htzgevald 

3tt  Pm-43  Imperial  CaB  qb)  F Sutherland  pra)  &-i  2-0 
Royvf  Blue  and  yaflon-tSabofa  yslpwirtaw»flB  and  cap 

C O’Dwycr 

312  1112-4F  Mr  MuIBgan  (77)  N Chance  9-12-0  A P McCoy 

Light  blue.  Uad<  sleeves,  red  seams;  Mack  and  IpM  blue  quaiterad  cap 

313  1&1-0P2  Nahtben  Lad  eqkAreJPttmi  8-12-0 
WMbl  UbcIc  stars,  write  sMBwas;  back  cap 

RFarrant 

314  18-1112  One  Man  06)  <3  Richards  9-12-0  RDunwoody 

YbUow.  red  stat  ysOow  slsevea,  write  snOets,  yellow  cap,  rad  3tar 

315  28-1222  IfcigufctodMfasfle  (21)  Q debate  9-12-0  NWBrihob 
Ugfit  Wue,  roya  blue  triple  dfamond.  dtamonels  on  sleeves  and  cap 

15 

top  Foma  Tips:  knpartal  Cafl  •,  Cmaw  HH  8,  On*  Han  7 

B*Ufav4-1  Imperial  CA  5-1  Cooms  HB.  7-1  Danoi,  Donmfttda,  S-l  Ona  Man. 

10-1  Addngton  Boy,  Chjtjfln  Hyat  14-1  Cytxxgo,  1<M  MrMuMgan.  Chofiangercfcj  Luc 


with  the  training  of  a 
band  of  jumpers  under  per- 
mit. is  no  different  to  the 
trainers  of  today’s  opposition 
in  that  he  is  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  ground. 

But  Coome  win  has  wan  on 
firm  ground  at  Cheltenham 
and  would  be  unbeaten  over 

fences  this  season  but  for  an 
uncharacteristic  early  blun- 
der at  Sandown. 

Although  61b  worse  off  with 
Unguided  Missile,  who  made 
a costly  blunder  two  out  at 
Wincanton.  Coome  Hill  is 
confidently  expected  to  con- 
firm those  placings. 

Gordon  Richards,  trainer  of 
Unguided  Missile,  went  into 
last  year’s  Gold  Cup  with  the 
highest  hopes  for  One  Man 
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mpwmua.  call*  m such,  m briefiy  a 
ml  weakened  from  next.  3rd  <*  a 22  be- 
hind DANOU  (lowaU)  (LMparanown  3m 
eh.  Od). 

COOMB  MU*  Lad  to  4 ooi.  led  3 out  ran 
Oft  wMI.  Mat  UNGUIDED  MISSILE  (pave 
St*  mistaka  m ML  138  (Wlocartoo  3m  v 
110yds  eh.  OtS). 

DORANS  MUDS  LM  7)h,  ctaar  when  fell 
2 out  in  raeft  won  fay  Many  Sola  fThortoa 
2m  Aten.  H»L 

PAMOUi  Jumped  well,  made  ail.  ran  on 
■trnnQly.  MM  Jodami  ill  (Laopafdatown 
3m  ell.  Gd). 

flue  MAM  Lad  to  4 out  ridden  2 out 
unabta  to  quicken.  2nd  of  4.  II  boMnd 
Strang  Pronusa  {Ascot  2m  31  110yds  ch, 
Gd  Fml.  Praotouaiy.  lad  run-la.  Mai  BAR- 
TON BAMC  (tovalsl  a Mad  (ChaMnham 
3m  ve  ch.  Gs^m). 

DUBLIN  am  Made  afl.  ridden  rn 

on  wall  ran-lru  MM  ADONGTON  BOY  (rac 
KHb)  a (Chehenham  2m  St  hep  ch.  Gd). 

ADDDMTOM  DOVi  hr  fihn.  nchad  laad- 
en.  ridden  to  lead  two  OW.  Mai  Go  Uni- 
versal M (ChattanMm  an  51  heap  eh.  Gd- 
Fm). 

CMALLBfUBR  DU  LUC*  Led  Inal  Mice, 
ran  on  strongly,  eaafly  Mat  Bestson  Si 
(VMncafltoa  2m  61  eh.  Gd). 

CVDOBOOe  Pressed  lead  era.  lad  i2Bl  ran 
on  atrongiy,  beat  Burk  hmae  Boy  fll  [Chap- 
now  3m  nov  ah,  Sll). 

DO  BALAJSnes  Fell  la  race  won  by  Du- 
(ra  Oov a (8Mdown  3m  noyd*  heap  eh, 
Gd).  Pravtoualy  lad  wo  ooL  ran  on  wed. 
beat  UNOWDED  MISSILE  (gave  251b)  (As- 
cot 3m  if  heap  ch,  Gd-Fm). 

MR  MULIMAM  Fan  in  race  won  by  OfC 
MAN  paueia)  (Kempton  3m  ch.  Gd-Fm). 
Previously  led  saventh.  headed  lOUi,  4th  <A 
7,  tan  141.  to  Belmont  King  (Chepstow  3m 
heap  M.  Gd-Sfl). 

NAHTHBI  LAIN  Lad  until  12th.  kept  on 
under  praams*  2M  ol  S.  Mn  S by  Air  Shot 
[Chepstow  2m  SB  eft.  Bit). 


but  the  trip  ou  soft  ground 
found  the  grey  out  The  11-8 
favourite  th^p.  One  Man  is 
beginning  to  look  value  at  8-1 
with  conditions  in  his  favour 
this  time. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Dorans  Pride,  who  has  shown 
all  his  best  form  in  the  mud. 
and  while  Dsnoll  will  not 
mind  the  lively  ground  his 
jumping  win  be  put  to  the  test 
in  a race  sure  to  be  run  at  a 
fhrious  pace. 

Dublin  Flyer  should  see  to 
that  He  made  a E to  beat  Ad- 
dington Boy,  who  was  getting 
Mb,  here  in  January  and. 
like  One  Man.  Tim  Forster’s 
11-year-old  has  a better 

r-lyanry  (jf  pHlir^g  IVio  trip  ♦’hart 

last  year  when  he  weakened 
rapidly  four  out  and  was 
pulled  up  two  fences  later. 

Imperial  Call,  the  1996  win- 
ner, will  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
fend his  crown  after  such  an 
interrupted  preparation.  He 
stopped  very  quickly  after 
two  out  when  a well-beaten 
third  behind  Danoli  at  Leo 
pardstown  last  month. 

With  Martin  Pipe  runners 
popping  up  all  over  the  place, 
neither  Challenger  Du  Luc 
nor  Cyborgo  can  be  left  out  of 
calculations,  although  the  lat- 
ter would  prefer  soft  ground. 

Nahtben  Lad  has  quietly 
worked  his  way  Into  the  pic- 
ture. Steadily  brought  to  peak 
fitness  by  Jenny  Pitman,  he 
won  last  season's  Sun  Alli- 
ance Chase  by  eight  lengths 
from  Mr  Mulligan  and  is  com- 
paratively lightly-raced. 

The  ground  Is  a huge  factor. 
If  Dorans  Pride  is  allowed  to 
take  his  chanr?  he  may  yet 
come  good,  but  Coome  inn 
(3.16)  is  the  percentage  call. 
He  may  be  followed  home  by 
Nahtben  Lad  and  One  Man. 

Despite  the  massive  field. 
White  Sea  (2.00)  looks  a wor- 
thy favourite  for  the  Triumph 
Hurdle.  She  would  have 
beaten  Kerawi  decisively  at 
Newbury  had  Charlie  Swan 
not  tried  to  be  so  clever. 

The  nap  is  Embellished 
(5.40).  Brought  down  at  the 
final  flight  when  close  up  in 
last  year's  Triumph,  he  fig- 
ures on  a handy  mark  In  the 
County  Hurdle. 


Rest  of  the  Cheltenham  card 
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43*22  CnCUSSTAK  (13)  D Wchoton  1V-0  BJv— Bn 
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ril  DOUIlI  AOBNT (19)  J Howard itffniixi  11-4  . AOoM*. 

24  XXALX1D  pi)  W jonks  1V4  * ■ ' *■ 

FI  BAIMET BOMB tWntySudMn  11-0  PtmObi 

14HAYAAMCM)KBaMyl1-g  JBMm 

14812  KMMH(lB)(WlNTMilan-D*fM1V0  CUMo*. 
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1 jrrruaHAmiwri'nDwNdiM  cyp-yw 

3050  IMMBIMWCteW 
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'30501  BBLaAIOTA  (BHD)  G riUNwri  10-0 

1U05  BVMZA(MQA<y8riWlfrB)HH  __  THbMM* 

515411  HABUJMnB  (23)  W MiOnkflrs)  W-0  51SSL 

D12B03  HAS  fKMBrro  (2S)  U Bmfl(!f*]  10-B  *??**—  . 

maoanvBBB.(MiJOVB>»B 

12  W1OTB«M{SM)0BF)MPIpelM  CFSma 

■JBITWMWMM«M  ^ WwiftM « **  ?.  C— W 

jl04Wt>MS*LS-15hoMinUBltLT)pri.WK^#-1C«»WlMeMCMtMSVWA^ 

W-iWngil«nB8L»D»lafeHiMK^lEvrtntP«vTW  . . 

FMH  OIIBW  - IfIBTB  «BAl  UL  d»  3 out  traM  fms  iWkt  IM^  N® 

MUM  KERAWI  fijme  SW  (Mratery  anliOr  nov  ML  ML  9 wnl 

1 nqinfproSraflrSdooUi  tan.  nooea  outlM  KmSbLm5«  ICMMob Smfl  MLCjd). 

L*oraub  Suotf)  OoKluey  3 <*L  ted  ML  ridden  out  ««n  67  SB  Otw  IESAWI  (9»B  416 ) (Kampton  2m  nov 

SSSi*BAMaOoMi«,iiflOpnaMrlMl.lHPHn"H,«ienbyiBfctaiGlcnRMnMpiMdKfcBa 

MHKURIKCOeim  IM 4 out  kept « "BO,  *n  W H hw« GrlmoL  ■»  WS6 ftOBSTO  (meSUJ 

miflUng  navy  3rd  iPuncftwkxn  2ffi  ML  5*t).  . m,..  -— 

train  m—  AMyi  gotag  w*8,  Hd  Mara  ml  wi  ob  Mrorgiy.  won  Hr » “ora 

nSSmSSMhUd&  3 out  Ni  n«L  W d w.  •»"  W « »«"  Www>  ONnBagtonaollOirrwr 

HLOMn). 
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2.35  BOMHMflrr STAYERS-  RMMBSm  IIOftM  CSM40 

201  "5658-13  AWHBH20)  17  HcftoMa  8-1^ T-10  

202  1-30230  MMTlIOTtf  f11(B?MQmnlaQMmpra)8-n-)P 

203  46-3231  KALBIC  COURT  (12KD)NBal4*^B-1 1-10 
nmumoMcMmi-ii'ii) 


MB  DftGtt  KABM  (84)  CO  MB  H KalgM  T-U^IO  

2M  6-gl  10  OCBAH  HAWK  (1 T)  (D)  (BF)  W TwIBBIvOevM  5-TT-M 
207  22V3F0  PADOVA  BBTOBH  (»D  TO  ? Morphy  5-11-10 

2M  FW 420  PfHDIfBl  (2)  TO  MRpp  7-17-10 
200  153E4-  SOHHAH  C312)M  Pipe 9-1 V10- 

210  112155  HIBM  ■MPMflOKOOl  CIIWWHI 

ni  Pg43tf  TOPMMClOITOJJWOMO-tl-lO 
212  1IM05  TBAQIC MM (1*1  MWpaMMO 

m 11VO2TBAM0«j0T(8nTO(M)jnWJMM41CMV10 

*M  H-J240  0R0BAADB(»)TOAi0,arienM7-n-W 
21B  U43SU3  WttLET  3QW«I (24)  (C)  XTuBter-fieviti  7:1^10  ' 

M 3I21-2F2  CODOUB2DIOLBADMIC1*KD|HHelMiaonO-11-6 
nr ...  BTttii  wHATAOM»noHC*»)(WviMora.9-iv« 

HIPPQIIW  T1P*I  2nj»tMn»m  a.  Oo—  H—fc  T.Tafa^ol  0 ' 

- niip  4-i  EacvnOguB.  W UnOwM.  7-1  Oraon  KmA,  Mot  A feMton,  CooDMring  LtntM 

llM^WP«0MB.a^-1OenywyN■1«««,  " 17  man 


■ HilayMCIB^M 
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s iSsSr 
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411  RtmaPL.  BBQOLMWiY^HBag^Jgr1” 

«*  BYQODlNM(10)TODNCl0B»^-»-fl.  n 

*n  l/OSa-SraLtHlUWWSSPTONBinto^^ 

«a  rant-1 pf* 

s .mgasasaffiBSSn*  - ■ ra 

410-  - 1F-18  BB»BBlMnMda)PCaWMBrt^Jt~ 

wSjrBABMUal^iinMMiLWBV8^A«^a*,t,,^,^toW<^'a) 


4^QoBMIPAIBinAlraiAMCHAaMaBCI»(BAlaMAP)Do11l>|iHCa^7» 

901  IO-31F2  BAWCBM  paper  CM)  ICDKCWMeMO  awnUH  DVkM 

•02  15-0SS4  0MMT L4Q) (CD) P HotM  1D-1V0  IMMa 

BBS  331-434  IHCL£mOI(1S}{D}JfilzGoHtl11-11-4  OBllBW 

904  8-20422  BABTMOBPBIJJJ (CO)»8MHKnlBM*-H^  JP1MW 

80S  KTU-ff  CSTTAMLY  3TH0IK1  (27)  (O]  (BP)  0 Mctofccn  7-11-1 

■04  a224-OTDMW0irr*AirC4T)TO(BnRP«lW|»0-1>-1 
sot.  3-12113  BmnoaorraTODPqjiakgiv-i'i-o 
8M  3035M»  CABLV  MACH  (M)  (B)  Md—I  Cuoil«B10mp»)*-V>-U 
CM  1U531  P0UIICAL  TDim(14}(3D«0  TO«^ Mwi  10-10-11 
MO  (H8PFV  B2DBA  (24)  (D>  U Pipe  5-X-8 

Ml  10311-0  STORM  FALCON  (28)  (CO)  3 Metoc  7-10-3 
HI  3-22FU  BUW  COM  (44) TO»L— 2-10-1 
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Cota.  18-1  MnrOON.ScraiB  Bey.  18  "m— 
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1 0320 K-  STOMW  (313)  Me  H Kolgh!  6-11- D 

2 11TV-D  iMIMfaTOMMMiOlHH 

3 D22-02  ROMAHCOI  («} (D) (BPJ  HT%4jfcn4Jtak**8-TM 

4 tOM^CJWWSLADTOTODNHenfltalonT-U-l 
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B 0-2DHB  KAOA2TBOP  (8)  ROttta  7-11-2 
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io  441411  cABtnooMBAineTOaa  to  ptwows-hh) 
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22  14-2018  F«BSIWO(180)PHob6e5-HJ-e 

(7)  7-10-0 
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Results 


CHELTENHAM 
SJOOt  1.  BTABRAO.C  F Swan  (8-6  Mr*  *. 
r*B*-T  <71— 71;  *,  PMOJIilM  |10-1). 

17  ran.  1.  & (A  O'Brtvi.  7otra  tZAO; 
ClJO,  V22 Q.  Z3J0.  DuU  F;  Eiaeo.  Trim 
08.70.  CSF:£11w43.  AMntnora  Towera. 

MorecevB.  Rod  Sjazor.  

XSfla  1,  MARTHA’*  SON,  R Famml  ®-1  )i 
X,  Aak  Tara  (8-1):  8,  MkNg  ****** 
(3-1).  5-2  tav  Strong  Prom  Is*.  8 ran.  S9L  X.  (T 
ForaMO  tw  mj».  0.1  a £2D0.  Dual  F: 
£21.10.  CSP:  £4Sl94.  NR:  Arctic  Klnamafl. 
MB  % wa  BTRAMV  J Bran*  (IB-1):  *. 
BMBi  (av-l);*.  Cay  MM  P4-4)1 

A,7NO»«Qvr»To#f 

£2.10.  Oft  E138L10.  Tria  E78T.7B.  CSF: 
£282M.  Trierac  C4.1W.90.  NR;  Edgemeor 

Uh1,IMAniML8  Duiraoodsr  pS-E): 
tbte (4-TL- 3, Dfeddata  l"HKK» tav). 

M i prtS&Mrt  TOK^fc 

BL».  MW.  Dual  R C18.70.  C3FS  OB3& 
TrtePB3a 

<ja  4 lUMBT  imlTH,  ft/  M llama 
(33-1):  2.  Toi  Pra  Writ  (1»-2):  S,  nibrand 
5-1).  8-1  lav  Random  HarveeL  a rm.  n, 
^ [M  Waaton)  T:  «8a  fTL^. 
non  op.  £183.10.  Trio:  E333S0.  CS F. 
£-£gja  NR;  Ceridwen.  DnAd’a  Brook.  Easy 

BJafcj,  TMM  T J S.' *■ 

TOoJUwe  P4-1):3,  Alr»ciJ(^«MWJO 
tav  Ax  flu  Trade.  IS  «».  *t.  P*  1 "**> 

TOM  E&40,  C3JO,  £250.  ftwl  ft 

£l4&Sft  Trio:  082.70.  CSF:  £2548STflMBfc 
C2.104J22  NR:  BaatBon.CainRnj».  Rouyan- 
ua.  1,  PUM8U  PEARL,  H DunwOOrfy 
(6-1);  9.  Arctic  Centra  pS-DlB,  AHTW 

ran.  5. 2-  firu&taM ^ ^ 
E9A  ^”1  Dfc  C137ML  Trt«  £31030.  CSF: 

4ACKPOT4  Not  won.  Cl 28380.13  evrlM 
ohotb  CtMwmani  toMy. 

HUNTHHIDON 

i^o.  a. 

r3-1tovV*,c«»alUd  (S-MA  »*WhDa 
Sll).  10  ran.  Ut 

C1J3Q.  El  30.  E230-  «Wt«  &BTL 
TrtetaC  20531-  Nft  OawBdQe 
XM  I,  MRIWRN  STAJ^UM  J Ww- 


map  (18-11;  X.  Look  Na  Kao*  * 

t ■i  inft  V i i tav  Dark  Ptuanix- 17  ran. 
2. 3.  (J  Pickering)  TOe:  CBAStt  CH  70- 


£21 20.  Dual  F:E104.iaCBF:  G15036. 

AJOOl  1.  SKBBM  LAD.  T ReeO  (33-1)i  S, 
Tkta  SaMar  (17-^!  B,  MgW  Ptancr  l»-1  >■ 
11  ran.  Ml  15.  (Mra  T Mctaaee  SMimer) 
Total  £SB3tt  £5.70,  E2.40.  £2.10.  OF:  CS2SD. 
CSF:  M 1337.  Tricrat  £1 .797.4B. 

BBS:  1,  BON  H HOLD,  Sophia  UtahBI 
(2-1  tav);  2,  HW4r  ctiraiig  IB-Z3;  a, 
9* wring  Mood  (1 1-2).  OrafOL  11,  (TCaray) 
Tble:  £230:  £1.10.  ESiO,  DM.  Dual  R £930. 
Trie:  Cl63a  CSF:  ni  Dtt  Tricaw  C3B.il. 

AJJBi  1.  TB.TV,  T Boy  (M  M;  2,  Th* 
NetBe  Drawra(11r2)-.  ».Jlg«rClnraff-l). 
5 ran.  HTlA  Streaaari  T:  030. 

Cl  30.  Oft  ei13a  C8R  £11.12.  Ml:  Uluru. 

4-804 1,  MR  COMOUCTOR,  J R KavwiBfl" 

(vatavfcfciCattiaBm  [0-1);  B»l*aap  Bang 

fll-i).  3 ran.  31.  K (R  Aloarl  Tow  £1.10. 
dual  P:  C1.40.  C8F:  C1.84.  Wt  Grooving. 
PeaeausEUv. 

8.181  j,  LORD  LAIM.GLoe  [4-5  MfliB. 
DraFe  Aritatr  TWO  (ME  *•  KMmnrmm 

112-1).  11  ran.  4.  ijktrl  M Wjvg^y)  T«M! 
n^ttn.ia  n sa  esdEl  duai  f;  ss-to.  tho: 
C2B.Q0.  CSF:  £4.75.  NFL  Another  Rumpw. 
Last  Penny.  Sunday  Venture 

NEWTON  ABBOT 

2.10i  1,  COURT  MASTER,  P hMloy  [0-11 
lav):  z.  Raw  Fra*  (10-ih  2,  wrafigM 
(S-1).  7 ran.  1. 11.  (R  BuckJar)  Tear  C13tt 

E13P.  ta.ro.  PMlF.C193O.<»^CS30._ 

tAOt  u UWWUlliniWIW,  j Fro* 
(li-«  tav)-.  2.  Araralera  (2&-1J:  a,  M 
Tycooe  0S-1).  « ran.  7. 8 fit >Md«8 
£230)  £140,  £830,  CM3  Pyrf  R tSB.K. 
C$RC43^1.NR:WHI«7»9HaulMB. 

&1Oi1,ORSWBIXLAD,PliWS0unrak[B-4 

tavt  x.  filTTi  (11-4);  a,  BR  oC  A 

task  (4-1).  4 rah.  12-  13.  (F  H0M»)  TOM 

£3.70.  Dual  P:  £330- C3R  £8.01. 

8w48,  1,  HOLD  *W*  baabEA  J Frost 
(5-1); «, Ciaaln’a Bmr (M I IMttjfli •«•* 
■huraha  02).  6 ran  JL  6.  [H  Frost) 
Tow  QL2R  £3.10,  £130.  E3F:  £730.  CSF: 
CM.77 

4M^M11«»h(1»1,WOIIWM*i 
MrLJafferd  JlC-tJ*  Z,  l&W«(7-4 

-a,  w Kfere  w— rv  0-1LII  rea.  12^^- 
(MW  A Hoeard-CnappeO)  Tote 
pan  Cl 30.  £230.  Dual  R £2220-  Trio: 

£4430.  CSF;  £43ri0.  

*jxbi  i.  Alien  Human,  h Greene 
(t2-lfc  2.  AAifna  Joker  (5-2  Jnt-tav}.  8, 
N*4f  Rom*  (5-2  ]n>4ev).  0 ran.  V 8, ^ 
Btanop)  Tow.  n33tt  £1.70,  £1.70,  £1.60-  OF- 
£2130.  CSF:  C3S38.Tricaat£9Ma 
SJO;  i.siMMMO,  S ewrotumw-llc  fc 
top  Mk  |6-t  tav);  a,  ■aranrajjBJ) J 

fm&0&1X(PRoatonJ)TsXtznZAa£S--tv- 

El. 40.  Dual  ft  £730.  CSF:  (3138.  

QUADPOTx  ££7.00.  KAWFOTlOSiO. 


K'\ 

. • y . '/r 

■ \ 

PHOTO.  FRANK  BARON 


Just  champion . . . Martha’s  Son  (left)  takes  the  last  with  Vitang  Flagship  on  his  way  to  victory 

Martha’s  Champion  return 


Chris  Hawkins 


MARTHA'S  SON.  a 
horse  **you  could 
tie  up  in  the  High 
Street  and  go 
shopping,**  brought  home 
the  goods  in  a thriller  for 
the  Queen  Mother  Cham- 
pion Chase  at  Cheltenham 
yesterday  when  storming 
up  the  hill  to  beat  Ask  Tom. 

As  always  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  this  race,  three  were 
in  the  air  together  at  the 
last  and  Rodney  Fan-ant. 
riding  his  first  Festival 
winner.  Judged  things  to 
perfection  on  the  winner. 

Strong  Promise  was  still 
moving  ominously  well  in 
front  when  ploughing 


Lingfield 


through  the  third  last,  pass- 
ing the  initiative  to  Ask 
Tom  and  the  old  war  horse 
Viking  Flagship,  but  nei- 
ther had  an  answer  to  Mar- 
tha’s Son’s  finish. 

“He’s  the  most  honest, 
tough  little  horse  I've  ever 
had,’’  said  an  emotional 
Tim  Forster,  his  trainer. 
“No  horse  has  had  a more 
imperfect  preparation  and 
he  hasn’t  really  had  a run 
for  18  months  after  falling 
at  the  first  at  Kempton  two 
weeks  ago. 

“Yon  could  pnt  a five- 
year-old  on  him  at  home 
but  when  he  gets  to  a race 
course  he’s  Just  explosive. 
Rodney  rode  an  incredible 
race.” 

Talking  about  well-timed 


2.10 1 
2.49  In  Tb*  Rorani 
MO  tone— Won 


aJOBlBuii 

43HRrai»i» 

430  BovraOITi  Oranne 

LSSnCfellM 


aA  Dotag;  MrariraL  * Daralra  MMrara 


2.1  5 BUD  MBTT  UnOATOM  AKATUR  RMBr  BASMCAP  (IN*  Q In  C2J0M 

1 OK30-0  HOBABBML  (10)  (0(0)6  lUame  6-1 W An  J Uoora{&)  S 

2 4D-000  WAIffaUIST  (27)  (D)  D McfloUs  G-11-4 JB»  R Ctak  0}  IO 

8 0DDD4-0  BBiASOAIBBOT  |97|  JPf4ftf5-1M JfcsLPranaO 

4 Wtt-SSI  1IT*(4*J  (CO)  D McCain  5-11-0 CUA*(8)0 

8 nOO-40  CZAMIA(10)td(*F>CBnaMif-ip-ia  COM  1(8)1 

8 060000-  LOVSI3Q*XD{12*)(C)DArt>uttrna  TJ-10-7 IkePAI  H III 

7 0-05334  DBEAMCABHMI (B)(D) HPE33X* 9- 10-7  Bn C Paooack (7) 

11 

■ 6000-60  MMCBLVAFFA0 (SO) JBraotoy4-l(H MnEJJanra(5)B 

0 (riJOO-fi  AJKUtT  (18)  JSAMkan 4-104 -MraCHraiaotn 8(71 

4 

10  ODO-45U  SMCTACL3  AM  (1»)fi  PWnteO-lO-J Jfca  KND>(7)9* 

11  M6O0O-  TTTANM  WNBA  (MO) □ OBnen 6-0-8  - .V I lOr.nli k (S) 7* 

TOFFUMITWfcDiaauirtarita  0, Raw— Bool 7, 8 

BhUo*  1 V4  Bfya.  4-1  Dream  Canrr.  9-1  Gama,  6-1  Rwmn  R«i.  0-1  Lora  Lagoa.  Bellas  Gae  Bo 
18-1  ftlncrty  AKNr.  Speoade  Jim.  11  nwn 


2-45  HDD  8BBTT  SOUCfTORO  MANDICAF  Is  At  £2389 

1 0JB131O-  0BI0FFTNEIUUL(207)(C0)GLI4i)C4a 7-10-0 STWMaertkO 

2 TM03b-  BWTM  AMBC 1 0 (1441(00) M Cretan 4-0-10 DBeXaoralZ* 

0 S1 1-213  WOTTASMABBLES (30) (C) (D) (BT) L Hortagvf  Ha8 6-9-5  .WRyra* 

« 4«5-a  LOW  (*)  (CD)  CBF)  □ Unra  AHWnlDh 

B 341ir  MTMD0NSV{2O)<CD)RHUIuYMa10-»-t> D0illlMl(B|4 

« 400-3UZACAM)ON(«n(eD>JFasJM<oea6-iL2 DBfeg*  1 

7 0-01531  FABU1  ran BTOTO (18) (C){p)  (BF) M 3auneg»  7-7-V1  ■ . B F*rw*k(7) > 

TOP  KMM  TIMi  In  Tha  Moray  B,  FkMara  MWa  7 

niifima  f ? - Dm  Money.  7-£LoA1.5-i  v/aactcmBte.  &-i  One  OF  Hie  Bail.  7-i  zaurraa.  8-i  u,sw 

Acpacto.  Faiooui  M»to.  7 r—nara 


3^0  KBD  KDTTY  LBKLC  SUUBXR  CLABBIK)  STAKES  71 

1 40300-0  M0BDHISX(2S)(C)DDa»o'1J' 5-10-0 

2 64S-224  BITLON  (17)  (C)  TO  (OF)  C 8nBaW  7-9—12 

a 10-0411  MEA1BST(1B)(CO)  MRsGay  AefeaQi  6-9-11 

4 *55014-  PWLEFUNQ (107) (D)LCotB«tfl 0-0-10 

B 6021-13  IOAXDW  (44)  (CO)  [WlUBw,  7-4- 10 

s 0-0  CABPHAB{10)R  Floral  4-9-fl 

T 102121  INVOCATION  («3>  (CO)  fiLMeerelD-8-7 

• 03)414  SMMCSPS  REVDMB(12)  (CD)  P BtOlv  8-3-6 

• 10-0804  OUUQU  BAniB  (15)(CD)D  Kayfin  Jours  9-0-5 

IB  A32550  OUBBH4DCE{14)(CD}Ktary  

a* 

TDF  POBB  HFSi  Beaktafl  ft,  Ch.aUat  7,  Britan  6 

Bratav  7-CQrealesL  4-1  $CKriung.  &aon.  6-1  Innuiuxi.  j-l  Pwp*f  FUn*.  8-1  Owns,  Utrvn  Sfterca'  • 
(tarenga.  12-1  Nontinei  10  iranara 


3.50  COST  AlHTtHQ  CLAMONQ  STAKES  Of  £S^M 

6-6 1S65  IK11J0RS (14J (CD) M Krasm-Ems 4- IO-0 ..SDremral 

MO-4 ra  SHOUT AWE  [BO  KD)  U Jafrtaai  4-9-6  — -.OMcKraraA 

334060- BUBS  H THE  rAMOT  (188)  (II)  GMcCoun5-«-5  - . _ R SbiAehna  (7)  * 

»mi  n bi  mu  ii  am  • T5“i?_s, 

65-4450  ROALHCfaS)  (0)  K OtnnqtarrBitxtt' ?-(hA  - f 

KM415  JU8THHABUS (101  (CD) JBfKlBW 5-9-1  — - ADMy(5)B 

(KB32-08  2BATA (21) GL Moore a-8-11 FtertraB 

QOO-Q  VSNNB8E DANCER (M) R WlKlane 4-6-10  — ... D“W*2 

_.  _.  8,8lra4Mra7l2rtara« 

0-4Mato*,ll-42riBya.5-1Sr*nUlnD.6-1RuniinT)»eFan#ly.e-irior'»nfl.0-lAB>'n-»^^^ 

Vtornora  Danm  Birarara 


4^0  MBB  MTV  1 7TH  4NWVBSARV  HANMCAP  im  2f  CS3M 
1 31-ST3D  SOUTH  EA2TPBI FHEP  (1 8)  (CP) H I CofcnpiJec  6-KM) 


TOI* 

i«^lA8bbMIMLldTC22)WBHte4«>0f4 ?2£T?i8 

nomo- aatMt FARE fissuca/ ^ 

441-553  p«*ce  BA)Ulfl(1*){eo)DUcfraySmiih  - -DrantryaiO 

msn-36  SECRET  ALT  (1SJ(CB)(0F)  CBrirtan  7-4-2 


(B)(™) D Art; Hand Er-M>  - . 1 

B 22D*M)MBIWn73tWSf^eta«H*64-5 

10  M5-68  DK3»AST(B){C)UMaOBw1Sk:-6-1  ..  - 

11  313015  TALLULAH  BOJJ[18)(CD)N  Lrftrcalcn  •^S-? J 

IS  5-12133  OUST  ARCH  (23)  (CO)  W Mur  4-5-0  _ J 


<•>3 


TOB  FORM  Hri8«  2awM  Afy  B,  ftmhaB  7,  RaeoraiB 

B«cmra  5-1  PuraaA.  0-1  Sou®1  Ennnil  free.  SoctU  Aty  Rhmwh.  7-1  Out*  Aren.  9-1  Ban^nHinBiy. 
maUBO.  ocean  Para,  w-iUopa* 


4.50  REB  MBITY  COMBBCIAL  PBOPIRTV  SOUffKHIS  KAJBHCAP  M £3374 

1 0-61263  MM  BA0IC(8)TOLMoT*jauvHMS-104i PLR4*(2)1 

S 1344&-0  B6TIAAai(10)DHBY*ijBnrt5-a-ll  — - 

3 OlO-UIO  MUAS  (14)  (Ol)  L te*  -?TM<rTa* 

4 Df-«1161AI1T8LADC[14)(CD)CCHWW-Il)  • -*•*** 

« 361261  IHLAN)OR(B)CTOiai)(CD)MUnadn4-0-8  JliirajllX 

• 166-440  BO«aB»QIUiraETO(1»)DpKp^  W-I 

1 snsa  nwgrs OflABWHE (14) [CD) K Ivcry 4-7-12  — -BarttohrimeTOT* 

TOP  mm  Wk  hmfs  Onfc  0.  BaawUI#  Cav  7 

MMf S-S  UDb  7-2  Nory  ) Grab  Hire.  4-1  Bracuta  Cranga.  ii-2  San,  SaDo.  & Lai tagB  8-1 

Ufa*.  »-i  wiaasli  7 


SJtS  Mlltl  MH4TT  LfTlOATOBS  AMATEWl  RIDERg  HAlgMCAF  (P)»  Zj  1MC2^80 


ao-fflffs  racKfSAOATO(a»«)TOh«»ciip*o/-j»-w *^^^7 

604-164  HATTAfOKiraiE(2«)[CD)0L  Moero  MmJ*iara(8)4 

0-54901  BASTLBOB (14) (CD) R HoHKBlaad 0-10-13  

200216  KTAHETICIAII  TO  Jonn  Berry  5-10-11  ^ ,cifc&tra(n»* 

4-0*  UU HABrmOT  J PW I-MK-IO S11.1^*. 

0-45D31  0AD01|1B)(C0)ABa687^-16-®  — — ira**L 

WB342  BOB^IWR'ECJ«MW(»)p7)Kr'"6-1M  *??*£*;  f0* 

DPOOO-O  SUBtn Q0RSE(lT)J Long 6-H)  - - — — TTBWorein* 

7CF  FOSE  UP*1  BgU  HM>H  ^ K)  CM  Saga  T,  EasXtdek  • 

■taftra  7-3  BA  Id  met  « Pmsx  F'Art.  5-1  Ei-JV-lon.  6-1 « Cm  Sago.  7-1  imo*.  02 n UfcjQ  State 
8-1  SOdaKlao.  10-1  ftetivn  To  Brujinon  nnrrT 


T 

a 

9 

10 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — CHELTENHAM:  2.00  Pomme 
Secret;  2.35  Ocean  -Hawk;  4J3D  Elzoba;  5.40  Slew  Man. 
HEXHAM:  3A5  Pennine  Pride. 


finishes.  Charlie  Swan 
must  earn  the  accolade  for 
the  coolest  man  when 
swooping  to  land  the  Royal 
SunAlliance  Hurdle  on  the 
heavily  backed  Istahraq. 

The  Adrian  O'Brien- 
trained  gelding  was  sent  off 
the  6-5  favourite  ns  a result 
of  a deluge  of  Irish  money, 
including  a few  thousand 
punts  of  owner  J.P. 
McManus. 

•*I  won't  tell  you  how 
much  I had  on  but  let’s  say 
1 got  back  yesterday's 
losses  on  Finnegan's  Hol- 
low1 plus  a little  bit  of  inter- 
est," commented  the  mas- 
ter punter. 

McManus  has  now  had 
eight  winners  at  (he  Festi- 
val over  the  years  — - seven 


Hexham 


2JSBI 
SOORoBobIo 
USOHH»Bni 


of  them  on  the  Wednesday. 

Martin  Pipe  continued  to 
defy  logic  by  saddling  the 
first  two  home  in  the  28 
runner  Coral  Cup  Handicap 
where  Australian  Jockey 
Jamie  Evans  got  Big  Strand 
up  to  short-head  Allegation 
and  Tony  McCoy. 

Evans,  three  times  cham- 
pion in  his  own  country, 
broke  a leg  In  a first  race 
fall  at  the  Festival  last  year 
so  reckoned  this  was  only 
justice. 

Richard  Dunwoody's  luck 
changed  at  last  — his  first 
race  mount  Agistment  took 
a fatal  fall  — when  he  won 
the  Royal  SunAlliance 
Chase  on  Hanakham  de- 
spite missing  ont  the  final 
fence. 


4J08  Sratatim 
444>  Pariah 
mbumOAk 


2JZ5  HDALUON  LAGBH  C0ND7TI0NAL  JOCRSYV  MAMt>  ONLY  HANDICAP  HURDU  2at 
£2332 
1 
2 
a 

4 
8 
• 
r 
a 


33-0  OUAUTABIPHOe (02)  JBaBcmtey  5-11-17 ..  —SC 

C:3-P0I  J*BLTH1fRE{2B)(D) P Brauntn: 5—11-4 BOMOta 

■Tears-  CATCH  THCPWUHi  (637)  nB*Tf-1K R HaOraMl 

OZ'441-6  TAMOKD  MBCHUF (84)0  G»«f1  UK MMUft 

55-1ID5  PBOGV  QORDON  (19)  MfS  D Hiolftarn  6-11-0 .N  Hanwha  (3) 

S-aS1*  BRL*SFBB*(a)FLVnlMli6-1IW3  CWaCmraahTO 

8-F434F  AUBOt  NQU.T (82)  J 0.OT 8- 12-13 IJMhi(l) 

£64-13  APOLLO'S  DAUBKTO  (7)  (COQJ  GouHHiJ  D-1D-G  - PLrafc* 

□X-OD  RIUJCRS  COLDOUURL  (42)  M:6  S 5m«BF-1D-3 QFRyra 

MKFaiMTH(T)StW(liMW OU* 

D43OT  K4DOWU6CK (4) IV laws 8-1IH)  STfcflor 


TOP  ROBB  TIP*  AboB*-*  BbubMM.  Ambaa  H*8*  7,  N8BMa)  8 

■aohas  £-:  A?j?3  CiuSW.  “tjzi  Gwam.  8-?  Ao«a>  HoUf.  7-1  Otelu  ft  Ida.  U-i  CaMi  71* 

Pijeon.  Taxrea  launf.  i4-i  M.>;  Tn^v  Bill  6 ftuit.  11  iwraae 


3.00  ARM  USOM  NOVICE  CHAU  2re  IIOMa  CE^SI 

1 K4-')l  RALL£6R)(3DI (D|  9 IttaoiSi 5-ll-lD  ..  - OCaMB 

2 C -P  ABSOUIT1LT  JOHR (0) Ml mJuwei 9-11-3 II Mitaray 

S DffPK  WSTUIAHYHOXTOV  no-TipaonWI-O  ..  .R 

4 JI5KT  DERMPLAR(2))Uc&Sniei  9-11-3  . OFB)ra(S) 

5 Q£535i  OBWDI»nSK(B)£Cainr6-lVj 4 Tartar  (t) 

4 .W-OW  R»IMaALTAiAa{1B)NB*nol|8-11-3 BPaaMr 

7 4-3F«:  TAP*TCHTOMKEa*l«tv»-1»-J  ..-.BOanRqr 

a f-5TOT  HAWrnKXtXCr  (XT}  U TMKSOn  7-10-1?  ....  eabCanmcftTO 

top  form  npfa  rm—Id  a,  jarao  i 

BaHtapJ-eRjU; ’ 4-lTa?adi.  '■-3E«rm?w. i2-iOm>GutRBk.25-1  AAMtaWy John. 33-1  DWiUry 

k>ii.  Smrwrev  Iiumiii 


...41 

..  ROantoy* 


(7) 


3.35  WIN  1BIIH  THE  TOTE  MAMMCAP  CHASE  4«  C4^0M 

1 43.  •-*:  STOREY  BURKE  (IT)  M>»  l BiSicll  3-11-10  . 

2 PCmUNCPinOCIES]  L'.HjfvriDnj  1J-1V-3  

3 urin  OFFTHEBRU(13MC)M>9  5B«aawTi«1?-1D-ia 

4 P3-14T)  HCAVDB.V  QTOCN  (12)  J GiWKfn  6-10-0 

9 2ibti!i  HUDSON  BAY  TR4MR(B)(C)  P Bratn—M  10-ai-fl  .... 

4 31Z.O  TKO  OOLOTO ? CMKS«cui!Jh 9-W-S 

7 C5-t^r  OOLD  PtOBDfl  (14)  B Roft*C«  3-10-0  

a CUffPt,  OUDCAU.  CROSSRT  (7)  £ Lamr  17-10-0 BTvyt— (8) 

TOP  PORB  TVD  OH  1)w  Bra  B,  Stamy  BurU  7,  Tke  OaU  a 

hHhpMQ*»n.  4-:  sicm.Bu'W.  H-?  PMninaftltfa.  Tao GoM. 8-1  Gold  Ptgran  IM  Munson 
Eo,  Trifle'.  13-’  l*J.wi  C Km  a Iran 


0< 


(8) 


4.05  KEOQMAJtS  ROVICfi  HUMDUi  3ni  £2^00 

1 SSM  BRCMBSnC (14) (D) Una LStasall 5-11-4 

2 F-OWF  POSLE  BEACH  (48)  uMflO  -’-11-9  

a i?:-iwsuTi«nLA»ioiio»i{a«)TTjBc-ii-8 

4 CO  AUERBAME  TO  Us  J£*ne»  6-11-3 

B EC*LT1CDUKB(*5)UHin»wl5-11-3  . - 

• OMIT  FEWOB  RAMBLER  (52)  R JelWMn  VI V3  

7 W6  KAOA1BAVLADTO ) Hovotfl  Janraoi 5-11-3  ...  . 

B 071  IA4CP1K  MELODY  (*7)LUn90  6-11-3 

0 U13-54  SOUTHDIN  CROSS  (81)  UWEaHcrtn  5-H-3 

10  op  TARTAR  JOT  (89)  J Mr: re  £-1 1-0  

11  G-9XP  WBLIB  WANNABE  (7)  KVs  D Ttionean  7-11-3  . . 

12  HC34  MOOT  RVMIR  (7)  Mrs  5 Small 7-10-1?  .. 

TOP  PURR  Wh  taraawi  &*a*>.  OMByRra^rT,  Paul*  I 


_ 5-7  S.-1I7R1TI  Crt«.  1!-J  bflfl,  R^ner.  8-1  Mogpir  fcfc'oo.  Cent  Oi*n.  5-1  tt  CivKrr.  8-1 
PteSe  Baa^<.  Sumerian:  ucii  2M  Ajiert  arii  1*  "“■> 


4.40  PBBRATION  BREWBBY  HAMMCAP  CHAM  2m  41  HOyda  C3,0ia 


l,=34  7reiCmBUOCEr(M)(1»MnD5waf  MH  - 

WP-aC  LAITRRPOflE  {■)  [CB)T  Co- 8-11-4  

P3-0421  aua.WMS(7)(M*-0NB^rel17-11-a  - - - - 

1t-3ac  PARIAN  (7)  (8F)UT03>HCttc*  9-11-5 

3T3C4P  MippOSM  (21)  (CD)  Wra  S SmiJi  9-11-S 

C3E35-P  RUSTY  BLAD2  (20)  P Uraei!"  MM 

SURD  Kumv  TOTO-riMArd  Jtlmson  MO-13 
5-FPJF?  SHOOS  POIIIT(XS)D  jno  1M0-3  - 

544  CUUAW  UBE(27)  WS9  M Mrll.jan  I-1P-1 
LSefQ  WHJJE  SftUBEUC  (M)  (CO)  Mis  & BiaOBuWD  1 HO-O 

WWB  IUUCroa(BlVTnjmpss>i*-’to - 

PP450F--  MOS8  BER  (477)  (C)  B Rr«l  10-104  - 

TOP  FORM  Tim  Pari*  8,  Hour  BudBtl  7,  CM  W»E  0 

larifcm  5-r  Panah  in  CM'  W.xL  t-i  wa  «»*«{»  <-1  Tisbr  Bwd«.  0b*»  Dee.  M Caflaoe  im. 
U-1  Qraafl  Scanao  Si^TDvn  tS* 


a 

a 

io 

« 

12 


5.1  5 BUCHANAN  ALE  HABDICAP  HUBBLE  3ra  C2^B4 


R-5611J  ITOOHAAR  (47)  (CD)  (BF)  . Lunjo  S-C-3 
,704  3-  8NMLW0RTH  IAS  (4TB)  (D)  N Cunntnglian  W-11-7 
ail-6B  ESW  CHARMS  (26)  (CD)  ? BeaiSnM  KMI-f 
£5>;»  HBMUSXI (20) (B> i, C JnMcgc  J-l  1-5  - ... 
Sm-C  ORAMeATOfMJTOe^u-WrtJpn  I'-'M  - 

313  r 3-5  Fin  FUOS  (3D  Mr.  S.  Srwm  9-11-7  

P35:-;  OOCKHASUR  (14)  (D)(BP)  M4i  M UMqgn  6-1 1-1 

acc?  wiia2UW(5)(C)jn4nlIl-,B-l3  

34S35  CQRBtSU(1()t0c"  ’-IM 


- . .LBta0faUi(7) 
-SQnnram 
. ...  QarvUara 
. ...MneiMharaP 

. ..IAm4 
. .N  Hamate  (7) 
DFate 

K, 


P-i:aP  Runs UHRSALiaN TOD L»a MM 41 

j-OSBJ  TN*<7TWBiUJ*(»4je6uLS/aaF^-!0-0  ..  . O Fwra 

TOP  FORM  TIP*  Cortlra  8.  DarOunter  7,  8 

titiVm  7-3  Dswiasliv  4-1  ucnsTum  VI  Htag  une  7-1  Kenhrari,  Lad.  Fim  RaM  5-1  lungs 
ttnani.  Rnousa..  he*  Oargri.  hm  tt.cOw  tan  14  mhm 


Munro  wins 

Jh  LAN  MUNRO.  who  was 
#%banned  from  riding  for  a 
year  after  blacking  out  in  a 
fall  last  March,  rode  his  first 
winner  since  returning  to 
action  last  week  when  suc- 
cessful on  Cash  Fortune  at 
Happy  Valley,  Hong  Kong 
yesterday.  Munro  got  the  6-1 
shirt  home  by  a head. 
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Soccer 


Liverpool  in  rush  to  lure  Citko 


Ian  Ren 


Liverpool  hope  to 
succeed  where  Black- 
bum  recently  failed, 
by  signing  the  Poland 
striker  Marek  Citko,  a deal 
that  might  precipitate  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  Stan 
CoDymore  to  Aston  Villa. 

Citko.  of  Widzew  Lodz,  in- 
sisted six  weeks  ago  that  he 
would  remain  in  Poland  to 


Premiership 

West  Ham  3 
Chelsea  2 

Kitson 
bags  a 
timely 
winner 

David  Lacey  j 

WEST  HAM  rose  from 
the  gloom  of  a mud- 
dled first-half  per- 
formance at  Upton  Parle 
last  night  to  score  three 
times  in  the  second  after 
Vialli  had  given  Ruud  Gul- 
lit's team  the  lead. 

Dicks’s  penalty  brought 
the  scores  level  and  Kitson 
put  West  Ham  In  front,  but 
with  three  minutes  remain- 
ing Mark  Hughes,  who  had 
come  on  as  a late  substi- 
tute, headed  Chelsea's 
second  goal  from  Minto’s 
excellent  centre. 

Still  West  Ham  were  not 
done.  In  stoppage  time, 
from  a corner  on  the  left  by 
Mike  Hughes,  Dowie 
headed  towards  goal  and 
Kitson  got  the  final  touch 
for  a crucial  winner. 

Chelsea's  progress  to  the 
FA  Cup  semi-finals  and  the 
possible  distraction  that 
thoughts  of  Wembley  might 
bring,  plus  the  absence  of 
Leboeuf  with  a thigh  strain, 
had  offered  West  Ham,  who 
had  won  only  twice  in  16 
league  matches,  some 
added  hope. 

Chelsea  left  Mark  Hughes 
and  Di  Matteo  on  their 
bench  and  with  three  goal- 
keepers unfit  gave  Colgan, 
the  23-year-old  fourth 
choice,  his  first  senior 
game. 

West  Ham.  to  add  impe- 
tus to  their  midfield, 
brought  Ferdinand  forward 
from  the  back.  Yet  Ferdi- 
nand’s first  significant  act 


pursue  a career  in  the  priest- 
hood. But  Liverpool  have  of- 
fered Lodz  £2J5  mlllioQ  and 
their  package  for  Cttko  would 
increase  his  salary  tenfold. 
He  is  expected  to  fly  to 
Merseyside  today  for  formal 
talks. 

Because  Citko  would 
require  a work  permit  Liver- 
pool must  seal  the  transfer  in 
the  next  24  hours  if  he  is  to 
play  in  the  Premiership  this 
season;  a permit  normally 


takes  two  to  three  weeks  to 
process  and  the  transfer  dead- 
line is  a fortnight  today. 

“We  are  definitely  trying  to 
bring  someone  in  before  the 
deadline,"  Liverpool’s  man- 
ager Roy  Evans  confirmed 
yesterday.  He  sees  Citko  as 
the  successor  to  Collymore, 
who  has  long  been  pursued  by 
Villa  and  may  join  the  Mid- 
lands club  before  the  deadline 
if  the  clubs  can  agree  a foe. 

Les  Ferdinand  yesterday 


refused  to  count  himself  out 
of  Newcastle’s  Uefa  Cup 
return  In  Monaco  on  Tues- 
day, even  though  24  hours 
earlier  the  striker  said  his 
hamstring  trouble  gave  him 
“no  chance'*  erf  playing. 

“I  haven't  ruled  myself 
out."  he  said  yesterday.  “The 
injury  has  settled  down  in  the 
last  day  or  so.  I have  a 
chance.” 

Nottingham  Forest  have 
taken  their  spending  to  £5.5 


i million  in  72  hours  with  the 
£1  million  signing  of  the  Eng- 
land Under-21  striker  Ian 
Moore  from  Tranmere. 

Moore,  20,  could  link  with 
the  £45  million  Pierre  van 

Hooydonk  at  Liverpool  on 
Saturday,  but  is  more  likely 
to  start  on  the  bench. 

Leicester  have  stepped  up 
negotiations  to  extend  their 
manager  Martin  O'Neill’s 
contract  after  his  team 
reached  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 


fin?)  O'Neill  has  IS  months  to 
run  on  his  current  deaL 
Martin  Thorpe  writes:  A lex 
Ferguson  Is  understood  to  be 
flying  to  Holland  on  Sunday 
to  make  a personal  check  on 
the  Vitesse  Arnhem  central 
defender  Flerdi  virklau.  Man- 
chester United  scouts  have 
watched  the  player  at  least 
five  times.  United's  manager 
is  scheduled  to  watch  the  £4 
million-rated  player  against 
DeGraaEschap. 


Holding  hard . . . Chelsea's  Steve  Clarice  gets  to  gripe  with  Tain  Dowie  during  last  night's  London  derby  at  Upton  Park 


was  in  his  more  usual 
sweeper’s  role,  as  a timely 
interception  denied  Vialli 
the  chance  to  profit  from 
Wise’s  through-pass. 

From  the  outset  Chelsea's 
passing  carried  more  threat 
as  Wise  and  Zola  sought  the 
usual  channels.  West 
Ham’s  movements  tended 
to  break  down  before  they 
came  within  scoring  range, 
although  Dowie  was  always 
going  to  chase. 

Colgan  had  to  wait  until 
midway  through  the  first 


half  to  make  his  first 
proper  save.  Mike  Hughes 
producing  an  awkward, 
skidding  shot  after  Dowie 
and  Kitson  had  set  up  the 
chance.  Soon  after  this 
Chelsea  were  grateful  to 
Petrescu’s  covering  tackle 
after  Kitson  had  found 
Hughes  advancing  towards 
the  near  post. 

Yet  if  West  Ham  took  any 
encouragement  from  these 
moments  the  feeling 
quickly  vanished.  After  26 
minutes,  with  his  col- 


leagues moving  up.  Bishop 
gave  the  ball  away  to  Zola, 
who  sped  away  from 
Breacker  on  the  left  before 
crossing  low  for  Vialli  to 
stroll  in  and  slide  the  ball 
past  MBklosko. 

Just  past  the  half-hour 
Petrescu  blocked  a header 
on  the  Chelsea  line  but  sig- 
nificantly it  bad  come  off 
one  of  his  own  men,  Burley. 
At  that  stage  this  seemed  to 
be  West  Ham's  sole  hope  of 
agoaL 

Then  things  changed  with 


a couple  of  half-time  substi- 
tutions, West  Ham  replac- 
ing Bishop  and  Ferdinand 
with  Williamson  and  Por- 
firio.  Hi  the  54th  minute 
Porfizlo,  released  on  the 
left  by  Williamson's  long 
pass,  was  brought  down  by 
Sinclair  as  he  cut  in 
towards  goal,  and  Dicks’s 
sixth  penalty  of  the  season 
brought  the  scores  leveL 
Four  minutes  later  West 
Ham  so  nearly  took  the 
lead.  Dicks’s  thunderous 
free-kick  hit  Colgan  on  the 


PHOTOGRAPH.  CRAIG  PRgNUS 

chest  and  Dowie,  quick  to 
pounce  on  the  rebound,  saw 
his  shot  hit  the  underside 
of  the  bar.  Upton  Park 
groaned,  but  West  Ham 
were  in  front  when,  eight 
minutes  past  the  hour. 
Dowie  Clicked  on  a ball 
from  Porfirio  and  Kitson 
strode  through  to  beat 
Colgan. 

WM  Ham  United:  Mifctosfco.  Braacfcer. 
BMc.  Potts.  D Icira:  Ferdinand.  Bishop. 
Moncur,  U Huqimkt  Kitson.  Dowie. 
Cfceleew  Colgan:  Sinclair.  Clarke. 
Johnson;  Peirescu.  Burley,  Wise.  P 
Hughes,  Mi  mo;  Zola,  vialli 
Refereer  K Burge  (Tonypandy). 


Sheffield  Wednesday  2,  Sunderland  1 


Scottish  Premier  Division:  Rangers  0,  Dundee  United  2 


Stefanovic  keeps  Owls  flying  Rangers’  turn  to  stumble 


David  Hopps 

ONLY  the  lure  of  a Uefa 
Cup  place  remains 
to  reward  Sheffield 
Wednesday's  emergence  as 
the  Premiership's  most  im- 
proved side.  They  went  some 
way  towards  achieving  that 
aim  last  night  with  this  vic- 
tory over  a limited  Sunder- 
land side,  a win  ultimately 
more  comfortable  than  the 
scoreline  suggests. 

Sunderland  led  for  16  min- 
utes in  the  first  half  through 
Kevin  Ball,  but  goals  from 
David  Hirst  and  Dejan  Stefan- 
ovic restored  the  sensible 
order  of  things  and  Insisted 
that  the  threat  of  relegation 
will  hang  over  Wears Lde  until 
the  end  of  the  season. 

The  visitors  might  have  ar- 
rived at  Hillsborough  on  the 
back  of  a victory  against  Man- 
chester United  but  they  were 


Results 


the  same  uncreative.  If  reso- 
lute, bunch  that  had  struggled 
since  Christmas. 

Their  main  hope  was  that 
they  would  catch  Wednesday 
in  a lull.  For  all  the  Yorkshire 
side's  record  of  one  defeat  in 
19  league  matches,  defeat  on 
Sunday  at  home  to  Wimble- 
don in  the  sixth  round  of  the 
FA  Cup  had  been  a deflating 
experience. 

Twenty  desultory  minutes 
drifted  by  before  Sunderland 
might  have  profited  from  the 
night's  first  chance,  only  for 
Russell  to  shoot  over  from 
eight  yards.  But  they  took  the 
lead  in  the  27th  minute  with 
uncommon  simplicity,  Bail 
allowed  ample  time  to  score 
from  12  yards  after  Russell's 
shot  had  been  blocked. 

Tbat  shook  Wednesday 
from  their  lethargy.  Whit- 
tingham  should  have  scared 
from  Briscoe's  pass,  but  his 
shot  was  blocked  and  from 


Soccer 

FACARLHG 

U,dl  [0)  O 


Shaff  W«d  (!)  a 

Hirst  42 
Stofanonc  63 
W«st  Ham  (0)  3 
Otato  55  (pan) 
Kitson  E8,  go 
M.502 


Chateau  (1)S 
VlaUI  36 
M Hug  has  B7 


„ ...  . PWDLFAPto 

23  10  9 « 67  33  37 

29  18  8 S 50  24  M 

» IS  9 G 48  26  M 

l11!'**11* » 1«  B 8 54  35  43 

ahaWWad 29  12  12  & 39  33  os 

29  13  7 9 3&  27  4C 

Wjndhlsduii. 27  12  B 7 30  32  44 

f™—- 28  11  10  7 44  41  4* 

H?*1- 30  11  7 12  24  31  40 

laloaijsr 38  10  7 11  33  39  37 

ToHaafatea.. 38  10  5 13  34  30  38 

■tartdtani 29  7 12  S 20  27  33 

■tertwi 29  a 9 12  36  43  33 

nartjr  29  7 11  11  31  44  as 

gandaitial 30  8 81428  4132 

SSgfr" *>  B 12  12  20  39  30 

a 7 T 14  27  39  SB 

Roam  Rorast — 30  G 10  M 2S  46  SB 

■ojjtehptiteu...  28  S 8 14  37  48  SB 

NriittusIlluuBli..  2T  6 7 M 37  49  21 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Hrrt  Dhriston 

WWIDIO  Item**  (1)8 

103,8  Motley  B 

MjddLx  7S  (og) 


P W D L F A Pta 

■H— 37  21  12  4 80  46  TS 

Woteorhanmtoa  36  19  6 9 52  3fi  68 

Banmtoy . ...36  17  11  7 59  42  62 

Staff  UU 36  16  10  10  61  42  SB 

Hon rich 37  IS  10  12  Sfi  G8  55 

|—Mi  . “ .»  14  _13  0 51  44  58 

Crystal  Mm"  35  14 'll" "lb’ 65  38  83 

Port  Vaia 37  12  15  10  44  43  81 

Stata 35  14  9 12  43  45  81 

Tram— 3G  14  B 13  49  46  SO 

Portsmouth 35  14  6 13  42  39  50 

luted— 37  14  7 16  SO  54  49 

0m_ 37  12  11  14  47508  47 

Oxford  UU 36  13  7 IB  48  46  44  I 

Raadng 35  12  10  13-47  52  48 

Chariton 35  13  7 15  43  50  44  : 

Btaringham  35  12  10  W 41  42  44  1 

Man  Oty  . 36  13  6 16  44  47  48  | 

Waal  Bran 37  10  14  13  58  62  44 

Itedd— aftold. 37  11  11  IB  41  52  44 

Ottewbr - 35  8 10  17  47  88  84 

Bmdterd.. 36  S 10  18  38  60  34 

ISonlbaod 37  7 12  18  35  08  83 

OUun 34  7 10  17  34  46  31 

Second  Division 

Wrexham  |1)  3 Luton  (11  1 

Bennett  24  (p—1.  56  Davtfi  23 

3.342 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

1WO  Damian  UU  (1)  2 

Winters  39 
Olafewn  47 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 

**7—— ■ (Oj  O ILnDtun  (0)  1 

980  McFarlane  70 

POMTIKS  LEAGUE!  Rrorater  Dhtata 

□Orfiy  1.  Blectoum  1;  Liverpool  0.  Ballon 
2.  ftret  DMfM  Aston  Villa  3.  Huddera- 
8«M  2:  Blackpool  a Notts  County  2 West 


the  resulting  corner  Wednes- 
day equalised  three  minutes 
before  half-time.  Booth  head- 
ing Pembrldge’s  cross  back 
across  the  goal  for  Hirst  to 
swivel  and  drive  home. 

Wednesday’s  superiority 
had  been  underlined  by  the 
Interval,  and  Sunderland 
resumed  as  if  resigned  to  a 
second  half  of  unremitting 
defence. 

Wednesday's  second  goal 
arrived  just  after  the  hour. 
Pembridge  played  a one-two 
with  Nolan  from  a corner  and 
Jinked  inside  to  hit  a dipping 
shot  which  Perez  did  well  to 
push  aside,  but  only  into  the 
path  of  the  central  defender 
Stefanovic,  who  thrashed  in 
his  second  goal  of  the  season. 

Shafflald  Wadnaadayi  Piassman: 
Walker.  Slafajnavlc.  Briscoe.  Atherton. 
Whitting  ham.  Nolan.  Pembridge.  Carbone 
| Humphreys.  Wmln).  Hirst  Booth. 
Stadertamfi  Perec  Hall.  Mehifllo.  Ord. 
KuDIckl,  Kelly.  Bracawall.  Bell.  Gray 
(Howey.  82).  Ruseen.  Bridges. 

Iteferaei  D Gallagher  (Banbury). 


Brom  0.  Wolverhamotan  1:  Preston  3. 
Leicester  0.  S—d  Dhfakn  Bradford  C 
3.  Hull  1:  Burnley  4.  Carlisle  2.  Tl*tl  Dte- 
rim  Bury  0,  Darlington  0;  Lincoln  I. 
Scunthorpe  3:  Rochdale  3.  Doncaster  0: 
Scarborough  2.  Walsall  1. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Hrot  DMriote  Bristol  C 5.  Chelsea  0: 
Bnslol  Rvrs  1.  Cardiff  0:  Charlton  2.  South- 
ampton ft  Oxford  Uld  S.  Arsenal  ft  Ports- 
mouth 1.  MIPwall  ft  Swindon  0.  Norwich  1. 
EUROPEAN  IMH  C-3MP  OUAUPlMb 
p 3i  France  1 . Switzerland  D. 
FRIENDLY  HfTBWATKMALSa  Sweden 
1.  Israel  ft  Czech  Republic  2.  Poland  1. 

Rugby  League 

FIRST  DIVISION!  Whitehaven  13. 
Faatherstone  4, 

VARSfTYr  Cambridge  38.  Oxford  22. 


Patrick  Glenn 

Dundee  united's 

comprehensive  victory 
not  only  stretched  their 
unbeaten  ran  to  15  matches 
but  put  the  championship 
back  on  simmer,  witb 
Rangers  unable  to  increase 
their  five-point  lead.  Bril- 
liantly organised,  quick  and 
incisive.  Tommy  McLean’s 
regenerated  side  simply  out- 
played the  champions. 

Celtic's  defeat  at  Kilmar- 
nock the  previous  night  had 
been  widely  expected  to  put 
Rangers  in  relaxed  mood,  but 
there  were  lengthy  periods  in 
the  match  when  U seemed  to 
have  switched  them  off. 

United  were  generally  the 
sharper  side  in  all  areas  even 
before  going  ahead  in  the  30th 
minute,  although.  Rangers 
had  by  then  gone  close  witb  a 
couple  of  attempts. 


bejg  (US)  6-4.  5-7.  8-4.  Eaeoad  ratal  T 
■water  (Aut)  bt  A Volnea  (Rom)  6-2.  6-4. 
EVERT  CUP  (Indian  Walla.  Colli);  TkH 
reuadb  L Daiwgjuri  (US)  ft  R Dragornlr 
(Rom)  6-2.  6-1;  V IWIif  (US)  bt  I MaJoU 
ICroj  7-6. 3-6.  7-6;  M J Penmtez  (US)  ft 
K Pd  (US)  6-2,  6-3. 

Alpine  Skiing 

wowrs  world  cup  finals  (Vail. 
Colorado)'  DoumbEfc  1,  P wibem  (Sum) 
I min  43J9S0C:  Z=  R Goofschl  (Aut).  K 
Selangor  (Gar)  1.43.31:  4.  I Kostnor  (It] 
1.43.61:  6.  H Zurbrtggen  (Swift)  1.43.78:  ft 
H Qarg  (Gar)  1.43.96.  OveraB  etandtoflK 
i.  Wlberg  iS15pts:  2.  Softlngar  1.184;  ft 
Qarg  1.020 


Badminton 


Tennis 


DmmH  (Bel)  bt  E Alvarez  (Sp)  8-1. 6-1;  O 
Rte«  (Frj  bt  B Steven  (NZ)  8-4.  7-&  L 
rea-giinuLiLi  (Qer)  w S Sirmon  (Fr)  6-0, 
flrfl;  F SteOcra  (Fr)  bt  P Fradnicjyjn  (Swel 
8-1,  8-3;  K Cariaaw  (Don)  ft  7 Larsen 
(Den)  8-1.  8-3.  A Yakov  (Rub)  Bl  A Ol- 
hovaky  |Rua)  6-4.  7-ft  M Pomm  (Cz) « P 
Lanevurdt  (Doni  6-2.  fr-ft:  T CteliuwaM 
(Sp)  bl  E Erlich  (Isr)  6-2.  64  K U&yrtt 
(£A)  bt  G Solves  (Fr)  6-4.  7-5..  SeeoiMl 
rotewt  t Jr*aiwBBiw  (Sm)  n a vo»w 
(Rus)  4-6.  0-0.  6-2.  K Kooare  (Slovak)  in 
P Santoro  (Fr)  8-1.  4-5.  8-1;  4 Kroalah 
(Slovak)  bt  M Norman  (Swo)  4-8. 0-4.  6-2. 
CHAMPIONS’  CUP  (Indian  Wafln,  CaHf); 
M raunt  B Marik  (2im)  ft  A Gwlfl 
(Sp)  8-2.  8-2;  ■ PbMpptinaoli  (Am)  bt  A 
Agassi  (US)  7-6.  7-e:  H ftaoaot  (Swltzj  « 
M Zaboleta  (Arg)  a-ft  7-ft  J NevaK  (Cz)  ot 
M GooHnur  (Gwj  5-7, 6-J.  6-1  B UKbracb 
(C*)  bt  H Gunry  (Arg)  4-6.  6-1.  6-ft  C 
weedmn  (US)  ft  J Gimristob  (US)  8-4. 
6-7. 6-3:  J Hlni  taion  (Sum)  be  A Oaudonzl 
(II)  8-1.  6-3;  J Sanehaa  (Sp)  ta  R Rano- 


mlrtgham):  Seeeed  rawti  Mr—  F-8 
Hoyar  Ionian  (OOP)  bt  X Yangcfum 
I China)  15-2.  15-4;  tag  Cta  (Mol)  bl  H 
SuiWHo  (S  Korj  15-1,  8-15.  15-8;  ■ San- 
tomm  (Indo)  bt  T Sogoard  (Den)  15-6. 
15-12:  M L Dana  (Don)  ft  Ctwn  Gong 
(China)  11-ift  15-11.  17-15;  P Raanoa- 
aaa  (Den)  ft  J Suprionto  (Indo)  15-10, 
15-3;  T JutateiB  (Swe)  ft  C Houghton 
(Eng)  15-4.  15-2  O ■ Hock  (Mol)  ft  O 
Pong  raft  (Gar)  15-5,  15-2:  O Jkng 
( China)  bt  K Jonaasan  (Don)  15-8. 15-1;  L 
Ltaea  (China)  bt  vong  Hock  Kin  (Mai) 
15-12.  16-10:  i W8>y*  (indo)  ft  K Odum 
(Dan)  15-5. 15-6:  Satai  (indo)  bt  A Boeawi 
(Dcm  16-4. 15-12,  18-17;  8 -tai  (CMita)  bl 
P Know!  as  (Eng)  15-4,  15-2;  p (kri 
On  J (India]  bt  V Druzhchanko  (Ukrl 
8-15.  15-11.  18-14;  L Ylgray  (Chtna)  ft  J 
Oteow  18-8, 15-3:  H ArU  (Indo)  U M Con- 
Btabld  (Eng)  10-15.  18-10.  15-9;  R Stdok 
(Mai)  bt  l Gydia  (Can)  15-10, 15-11. 
Woman  M Aadtaa  (tndo)  bl  H Wzul 
(Japan)  11-ft  11-1;  D Too  (China)  ft  C 
Mo-Pea  (Kor)  11-1. 12-10, 2 Mwg  (China) 
bt  L Boon-Dank  (Kor)  1V-7,  11— i;  h Aw- 
iMawetajo  (Swa)  ft  P Rungwach  (Thai) 


The  move  that  gave  the  visi- 
tors the  lead  was  dedrifytog. 
Malpas,  having  won  posses- 
sion near  his  own  l&yard 
line,  saw  Olofsson  bolt 
towards  the  inside-left  chan- 
nel and  the  pass  was  perfec- 
tion. The  big  Swede  took  the 
ball  In  his  stride  and  carried 
it  forward  as  Winters 
sprinted  through  the  middle. 
The  cross  was  perfect  too, 
Winters  meeting  it  with  his 
left  foot  and  sliding  the  ball 
far  to  the  left  of  Goram  from 
14  yards.  It  was  all  done  with 
killing  pace  and  accuracy. 

That  goal  underlined  the 
dreadful  finish  of  Cl  eland  ear- 
lier when  the  Rangers  foil- 
back  arrived  at  the  far  post  to 
meet  a low  centre  from  Moore 
on  the  right  but  snatched  his 
shot  yards  too  high. 

Duane's  miss  six  minutes 
after  United  scored,  however, 
was  worse.  MQLer  won  a 
battle  with  Bowman  on  the 


12-10. 11-4;  Y Ttaihg  (China)  ft  A sorv 
dwgaard  (Don)  11-1.  11-0;  K Yanahara 
(Japan)  ft  J Maggaridgo  (Eng)  11-7. 11-4; 
K Jt-Hyvn  (Korj  bt  f Mtzul  (Japan)  11-5. 
11-7;  Y Vta  (China)  bt  M Rasmussen 
(Den)  11-0. 11-1;  R Kgiaiu  Mte  (Kor)  ft  M 
Sorornart  (Dan)  iw,  11-6;  W Choa 
(China)  ft  C Nateqnma  (Japan)  12-9, 11-1. 
H Jtepna  (China)  ft  K Morgan  (Wales) 

11- 4.  11-7;  C Martin  (Den)  ft  U Barg 
(Swe)  11-4.  11-6;  P Jfe-Hyan  (Kor)  ft  J 
Hun-Chlng  (Tall  11-Z.  11-1;  B tenreott 
(Indo)  bt  E cnaffln  (Eng)  11-1. 11-1:  LJoo- 
Hpn  (Kor)  ft  T Ida  (Japan)  12-10.  8-11. 

12- 4;  O Thirties  (China)  bt  V Tehemlam- 
kala  ( Belarus]  11-5. 11-2. 

Bowls 

BRITISH  INDOOR  C ‘SHIPS  (Bally- 
money):  Watea  bt  Scotland  120-112 
(Watei  Orni:  J Pttea  bt  R CoreH)  21-15:  U 
Anasy  last  to  R MaCUaeh  15-2%  n 
Waala  ft  R Proven  38-10;  N Leigh  tost  to 
W Wood  11-25;  s Roes  lost  to  J Moir 
14-20.  4 Oreoraatedo  bt  G Robertson 
21-19.  . 


Fixtures 


Hockey 


m Hert«.Waa  3.  Brunei  UC  7. 
1 Birmingham  1.  Loughborough  3 


Cycling 


PARS4UCB  RAC&  Fourth  ftego  (Uon(- 
lugon  to  CtarmontForrantL  165km):  1.  P 
Chantour  (Ft)  Cosina  3hr  5Stmn  43soe:  2.  L 
Dutotnt  (Sarift)  Fostia:  X L JoLabari  (Fr) 
ONCE:  4.  D Rota  (Fr)  Foatfiw:  5.  B Salmon 
(Fr)  Lotto;  E.  S Blanco  (Sp)  Boneato.  Ovar- 
a*  awn  dingo;  1,  jolaban  12:4838;  z 
CMftfluril  I6«ec;  3.  T Stools  (Ball  Mum 
28.  AlOM  20.  U Selandri  (QB)  FrancftM 
doa  Jew  56 

TIREENO-ADMAT1CO  RACE  (Italy): 
Ftat  Ntesa  <8ma  ms.  aun:  liSLan  unless 
stated):  1.  R Sorensen  (Denmark)  4min 
3BJ3sec;  2.  E Dekkw  (NrflW  at  laec  3.  M 


Hockey 


Ice  Hockey 
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Coca-Cola  Cup,  semi-final,  second  leg 

Middlesbrough  0,  Stockport  C 1 (agg:  3-1) 

Boro  wobble 
on  their  way 
to  Wembley 


MIchal  Walker 

IT  HAS  taken  121  years  of 
trying  but  on  April  & Mid- 
dlesbrough wiU  contest  a 
major  cup  final  at  Wembley 
when  they  meet  Leicester. 

YeL  after  fallen  behind  to 
Sean  Connelly's  spectacular 
early  goal.  Boro  endured 
rather  than  enjoyed  the  rest 
of  the  game  and  even  when 
Stockport's  Tony  Dinning 
was  sent  off  for  striking  F&- 
brizlo  Ravanelii  near  the  end 
Boro  continued  to  wobble. 

Boro  showed  Stockport 
respect  by  selecting  Emerson, 
even  though  the  Brazilian 
was  on  a yellow  card  from  the 
first  leg.  But  when  Emerson 
released  Juninho  In  the 
second  minute  and  he  In  turn 
supplied  Beck,  who  hit  the 
woodwork,  the  choice  of  Em- 
erson seemed  justified. 

Juninho  then  warmed 
Jones’s  hands  the  following 
minute  and  Boro  must  haw 
felt  they  were  carrying  on 
from  their  two  Derby  vic- 
tories. But  by  the  fifth  minute 
Middlesbrough’s  defence  had 
reverted  to  its  notorious 
unreliability. 

Admittedly  there  appeared 
little  danger  when  a quick 
free-kick  by  Flynn  was  flicked 
oo  by  Armstrong.  However, 
Connelly  arrived  in  the  box 
from  right-back  and  speared  a 


volley  Into  the  comer.  It  was 
some  way  to  score  the  first 
goal  of  your  career. 

Suddenly  what  should  have 
been  a canter  became  a race 
and  Marsden  almost  snatched 
a second  with  a powerful 
effort  from  a narrow  angle 
that  Schwnrzer  failed  to  hold. 
It  took  Boro  some  time  to 
regain  composure  and  even 
when  Juninho  and  Ravanelii 
combined  to  set  up  Hignett, 
there  was  still  a nervousness 
about  the  rearguard. 

Smart  headers  from  Beck 
just  before  and  after  half-time 
camouflage  Stockport's  abil- 
ity to  expose  Fleming  and  Cox 
at  the  other  end.  It  was 
through  the  middle,  though, 
that  County  nearly  levelled 
the  aggregate  in  the  55th  min- 
ute when  Marsden  punctured 
the  red  barrier  only  to  lose 
control  at  the  vital  moment 
and  lunge  into  Schwarzer. 
Rightlv.  Marsden  was  booked. 

Boro  replied  with  n Jun- 
inho lob  and  a Hignett  blast, 
yet  . the  best  opening  Tell  to 
County.  After  to  minutes  Fes- 
ta's  pass  was  intercepted  but 
Cavaco,  12  yards  out,  hit 
Schwarzer's  legs. 

MMdlaatorough;  Schwarzor,  Co*. 
Poinon.  Foots.  Flaming.  Muatoo 
(Blackmons.  22mm).  Emorson.  Hignott 
Jurnnho.  Bock.  FUvdnelli 
Stockport  Caantyi  Jonoc  Connelly. 
Flynn.  Dmmttg.  Todd.  Bannon.  Marsden, 
joHoia  (Naan.  57).  Cnvaco.  Mutch. 

Armstrong. 

IfaUrac  p Janus  iLoughoorougni 


Brighton  close 
to  being  saved 


left  and  cut  the  ball  back  to 
tbe  striker,  who,  unchal- 
lenged, simply  scooped  the 
ball  into  tbe  night  sky. 

Walter  Smith's  second-half 
formation  — the  midfielder 
Steven  an  for  the  central  de- 
fender Petrie  — had  no  time 
to  settle  before  United 
doubled  their  advantage. 

Less  than  two  minutes  had 
been  played  after  the  interval 
when  Winters  was  released 
down  the  right  from  where 
he  played  a long,  diagonal 
cross  towards  Olofsson.  The 
striker  outstripped  McLaren 
and  just  beat  Goram  to  the 
touch,  prodding  the  ball  over 
the  line  from  six  yards  out 
with  his  right  foot. 

noraii—'a.  Goram;  Moors.  Potrfc  (Sloven, 
h-t).  McLaren.  Bfarklund,  Cleland. 
Ferguson.  Millar.  Aibsrtz  (McCoist. 
fi3mtn)_  Curia.  Laudrup. 

Dundee  Uultodi  Dyhstra;  Bowman.  Perry. 
Malpas.  Pressley.  Padoreen,  Zattcriund. 
Dolan.  Ololsson.  Winters.  McLaren 
(McKinnon.  66). 

Referee:  M McCurry  (Glasgow). 


Fondriest  2;  *.  Q Colombo  3.  5.  L Van  Bon 
(Main);  &.  G Punegonda  both  same  Hms 

Snooker 

THAILAND  OPEN  (Bangkok):  Saeoni 
ramdb  S Handry  (Seal)  ft  J wikte  (Engl 
5-a  F O’Man  (Ire)  bl  K Oocftcrty  (Ire) 
5-4;  Q Km  (Aus)  bl  M Williams  (Wales) 
8-1;  S Lee  |Eng|  bl  A Hamilton  lEngi  5-1; 
N Bond  (Engl  at  J Wattsru  (Thai)  5-4;  R 
(FSuBvan  (Eng)  bt  S Dpris  (Eng)  5-2;  P 
Btadon  (Eng)  ft  □ Harold  (Engi  5-1;  J Pan- 
roll  (Eng)  Bt  A Rcttdoux  iCnn)  5-1. 


Martin  Thorpe 

BRIGHTON'S  future  ap- 
pears secure  after  a 
takeover  of  the  club 
was  agreed  yesterday.  But 
there  was  less  encouraging 
news  for  Bournemouth,  who 
are  now  one  week  away  from 
being  thrown  out  of  the  Foot- 
ball League. 

Brighton’s  co-owners  Bill 
Archer  and  Greg  Stanley  yes- 
terday struck  a deal  with 
Dick  Knight,  leader  of  the 
consortium  trying  to  take 
over  the  dub,  and  his  col- 
league Martin  Perry.  The 
deal,  still  to  be  ratified  by  law- 
yers. followed  a fourth  round 
of  talks  between  the  two  par- 
ties at  the  FA-appointed  medi- 
ators at  the  Centre  of  Dispute 
Resolution. 

The  campaign  to  oust 
Archer  and  Stanley  has  led  to 
vociferous  demonstrations  by 
supporters,  including  a pitch 
invasion  that  led  to  the  team, 
bottom  of  the  Third  Division, 
being  docked  two  league 
points.  The  FA  is  inquiring 
into  an  attack  by  fans  on  play- 
ers at  tbe  Goldstone  Ground 
last  weekend  which  could 
mean  more  lost  points. 

Brighton  must  leave  the 
Goldstone  at  the  end  of  this 
season  and  will  move  in  with 
Gillingham  while  a new 
ground  is  built,  but  the  dub's 
existence  seems  secure  after 
the  takeover  by  Knight,  the 
fans'  favourite  and  a lifelong 
Brighton  supporter. 

As  for  Bournemouth,  a 
spokesman  for  die  debt-rid- 
i den  dub’s  receivers  admitted 


yesterday:  "We  are  not  very 
optimistic  of  avoiding  liqui- 
dation at  this  stage.  As  it 
stands,  the  dub's  member- 
ship of  the  League  will  termi- 
nate on  March  20." 

The  only  group  Interested 
in  rescuing  the  Second  Div- 
ision club,  the  AFC  Bourne- 
mouth Trust,  is  facing  a race 
against  time  to  formulate  a 
satisfactory  takeover  plan  by 
next  Thursday,  the  deadline 
for  a winding-up  petition 
brought  by  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue over  a £250.000  bill. 

The  Trust,  set  up  by  a group 
of  concerned  fans,  tabled  a 
proposal  yesterday  but  it 
failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  Lloyds  bank, 
the  receivers  Arthur  Ander- 
sen and  the  Football  League. 
Now  the  Trust  must  try 
again,  otherwise  the  club, 
which  is  more  than  £4  million 
in  debt,  will  be  liquidated  and 
will  lose  Its  League 
membership. 

The  Trust's  founder  Trevor 
Watkins,  a solicitor  and  life- 
long Bournemouth  fan.  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  confi- 
dent a new  proposal  could  be 
made  in  time  but  as  a precau- 
tion he  is  also  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Inland  Revenue  to 
extend  the  winding-up  dead- 
line beyond  next  Thursday. 

James  Worsley,  for  the 
receivers,  was  more  cautious. 
"If  firm  proposals  can  be 
agreed  before  March  20  we 
have  a fighting  chance.  But  if 
no  one  makes  a viable  pro- 
posal, and  the  deadline  is  not 
extended,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  close  tbe  club 
down." 


Webb  resigns  after  fan  abuse 

DAVID  WEBB  has  I Saturday  when  a few  t 
resigned  as  manager  of  called  Webb  "a  waste 


(7.30  unless  suiod) 

Soccer 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE]  Premia*  DMriare 

Brthog  Auckland  * Lancaster.  Chalton— 
Cwp*  Faurth-reuad  nmta  Guiseley  * 
Cotey*1  Bay 

K3S  LEAGUE,  Swcoad  OMatam  WWtm- 
nod  Tn  « cellar  Row  a Romford 
PONTBIS  LEAGUE!  Premfar  DMriten 

Birrmngnam  v Snurt  Wed  < 7.15) 

Basketball 

BUttWEtSER  LEAGUE)  RhufliuM  v Lon- 
don (7.<5i.  Leopards  v Mmitw'I  j;  ui 


REPRESENTATIVE:  Army  v Brnisn 
Police  111.0.  PdffciniGuth):  Royal  Navy  v 
Briticn  Pnncn  111.0.  PortsniBiunj 


BUPBUJUMUJE  PLAV-Orm  BraaneJi 
V Bjslngjimio  Ifl.O).  Milne (vh.-t  v Ciin:ul 
PREMIER  LEAGUE  PLAY-OPWi  SJougn 
¥ Kingston  (SO),  ToRard  u Swindon  (9.0). 
NORTHERN  PRSMHR  PLAY-OFFS,  F.lo 
v Paistgy.  Whmov  v Blackburn. 


David  webb  has  i 

resigned  as  manager  of 1 
the  Second  Division  leaders  i 
Brentford  after  being  bar- 
racked by  a section  of  the 
club’s  supporters,  writes , 
Martin  Thorpe. 

A clnb  statement  yester- 
day confirmed  Webb’s  de- 
sire to  leave,  although  his 
formal  letter  of  resignation 
will  not  be  dealt  with  until 
Monday,  when  the  chair- 
man Martin  Lange  returns  , 
from  the  United  States. 
Webb  will  stay  in  control  of 
the  team  tn  the  meantime. 
The  trouble  erupted  on 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

The  American  teenager  Ve- 
nus Williams,  rated  by  many 
the  most  exciting  prospect 
since  Martina  Hingis, 
claimed  her  first  top-10  scalp 
In  beating  iva  Majoli  of  Cro- 
atia 7-5,  3-6.  7-5  in  a 2'/:-hour 
match  at  the  Evert  Cup  in 
Indian  Wells. 

The  16-year-old,  who  has 
largely  been  kept  away  from 
tournament  ploy  and  so  has  a 
world  ranking  of  only  211,  has 
come  through  two  qualifying 
rounds  and  three  main-draw 
matches  to  earn  a quarter- 
final  witb  her  compatriot 
Lindsay  Davenport. 

Hockey 

Outstanding  attacking  play 
by  David  Matliews,  a National 
League  player  with  Guildford, 
helped  Brunei  University  Col- 
lege retain  the  British  Univer- 
sities title  by  beating  Her  tot- 
Watt  7-:t  in  yesterday's  final 
at  Milton  Keynes,  wriU'S  Pat 
Rowky,  Mathews  scored  four 


Saturday  when  a few  fans 
called  Webb  "a  waste  of 
space"  after  Brentford  were 
beaten  2-0  at  Preston,  their 
first  defeat  In  15  games. 
"With  people  like  that  there 
is  no  point  in  carrying  on." 
said  Webb.  “Why  should  I 
take  flak  like  that  when  we 
are  top  of  the  league?*’ 

Dave  Lane,  editor  of  the 
fanzine  Beesotted.  said: 
“The  majority  of  fans  are 
behind  Webb,  so  maybe  this 
is  his  way  of  provoking 
more  vocal  support  of  him 
and  the  side  with  three 
tough  games  coining  up." 


of  Brunei's  goals,  three  from 
corners.  Loughborough  won 
the  women’s  title  for  tbe 
ninth  time  in  10  years,  beat- 
ing Birmingham  3-1. 

Sailing 

The  Royal  Lymlngton  Cup 
will  be  Britain's  first  major 
regatta  held  under  new  inter- 
national racing  rules  to  be 
Introduced  on  April  J,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  The  world’s  top 
match  racers,  trying  for 
£15,000  in  prize-money,  will 
face  some  tricky  situations 
with  rules  as  new  to  the  um- 
pires as  they  are  to  the 
competitors. 

Snooker 

The  coach  Jim  Chambers  and 
the  former  world  billiards 
champion  Mark  Wlldman 
have  been  coopted  to  the 
board  of  the  World  Profes- 
sional Billiards  and  Snooker 
Association,  They  were  in- 
vited by  the  three  new  mem- 
bers elected  yesterday,  the 
former  chairman  Rex  Wil- 
liams, the  commentator  and 
conch  Jim  Meadowcroft  and 
the  billiards  player  Bob  Close. 
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Cricket 

Lull  after  the 
storm  as 
England  opt 
for  Graveney 

MikeSelvey  on  Raymond  Illingworth’s 
successor , who  it  is  hoped  will  take  the 
spotlight  off  the  chairman  of  selectors  job 
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David  graveney.  a 
less  Illustrious  bearer 
of  a famous  cricket- 
ing surname,  will  be 
confirmed  this  afternoon  as 
England's  lowest -profile 
chairman  of  selectors  In  the 
50  years  since  A J Holmes 
made  himself  so  invisible  he 
might  have  been  played  by 
Claude  Rains. 

The  44-year-old  former 
Gloucestershire,  Somerset 
and  Durham  spinner  hug 
been  a selector  for  two  years 
tinder  Raymond  Illingworth 
and  succeeds  the  maw  whose 
turbulent  three-year  spell, 
first  as  chairman  and  then  as 
England  supremo,  ended  last 
October. 

The  appointment  repre- 
sents a complete  reversal  of 
previous  policy  by  the  new 
England  Management  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  its  Lanca- 
shire chairman  Bob  Bennett 
After  the  end  of  Illingworth’s 
spell  In  charge,  the  recom- 
mendation of  a working  party 
set  up  by  David  Acfield,  the 
cricket  chairman  of  the  then 
Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board,  was  that  the  York- 
shireman’s  successor  should 
be  high-profile,  have  signifi- 
cant Test-playing  experience, 
and  be  well  remunerated. 

The  report  was  not  binding, 
however,  and  the  Acfield 
working  party  In  any  case 
was  superseded  by  the  advent 
of  the  English  Cricket  Board 
and  its  management  offshoot, 
the  EMC,  at  the  start  of  the 
year. 

Despite  a 22-year  career 
that  brought  him  almost  1,000 
first-class  wickets.  Graveney 
was  never  selected  for  Eng- 
land. Of  21  chairmen  of  selec- 
tors before  him,  only  three  — 


Holmes  immediately  after  the 
second  world  war,  Percy  Per- 
rin in  1939,  and  Harry  Foster 
in  1921  — had  never  played 
international  cricket. 

Nor  will  the  post  represent 
a path  to  a numbered  offshore 
bank  account  Having  been 
the  Professional  Cricketers' 
Association  treasurer  for  IS 
years,  Graveney  became  the 
players*  union’s  full-time  gen- 
eral secretary  at  the  end  of 
1994,  and  such  payment  as  he 
receives  as  chairman  of  selec- 
tors. reduced  in  line  with  the 
redefined  role,  will  be  offset 
by  a cut  in  salary  from  his 
current  employers.  In  effect 
he  will  be  doing  the  job  for  a 
small  fee  pins  expenses. 

Graveney,  who  was  inter- 
viewed last  Wednesday  by 
Lord  MacLanrin  and  Tim 
Lamb,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive respectively  of  the 
ECB,  faced  little  competition. 
The  first-class  counties  had 
been  encouraged  to  submit 
names  of  potential  applicants 
but  they  were  mlndfid  that 
Bennett’s  committee  was  not 
required  to  stay  within  file 
bounds  of  such  nnminntinwg 
and  was  more  than  likely  to 
do  its  own  thing  so  only  one 
name,  believed  to  be  the  for- 
mer Hampshire  captain  Mark 
Nicholas,  another  non-Test 
player,  was  forthcoming  from 
the  ranks. 

Graham  Gooch,  who  had 
thrown  his  hat  in  the  ring  last 
autumn,  subsequently  backed 
off  when  he  decided  to  play  a 
final  season  for  Essex,  al- 
though It  is  thought  that  a de- 
mand for  a salary  of  £80,000  a 
year  cooled  things  at  the 
hoard’s  end.  The  former  Eng- 
land captain  may  remain  a , 
selector,  however.  I 
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Charvis  joins 
Wales  victims 
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COLIN  CHARVIS  last 
night  dropped  out  of  the 
Wales  aide  to  play  Eng- 
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selected  for  the  31st  and  final 
rime  for  Wales.  His  Test 
career  would  then  end  as  it 
began  12  years  ago,  against 
England  at  the  National 
Stadium. 

. The  34-year-old  Davies  has 
played  a foil  part  in  Wales’s 
training  sessions  this  week, 
one  of  the  few  players  to  do 
so.  He  has  been  deployed  at 
outslde-half  with  NeH  Jea- 
lous remaining  at  full-back. 

“All  I can  do  is  hope,"  said 
Davies,  who  this  week  an- 
nounced that  his  Wales 
career  would  end  after  the 
match.  “It  will  be  an  emo- 
tional day;  it  is  the  last  inter- 
national before  the  National 
Stadium  is  rebuilt  and  Will 
Carling  could  also  be  playing 
Ms  last  international.  ” 

Wales  had  a closed  training 


session  yesterday  and  they 
win  have  fitness  reports  an 
four  players  today:  the  wing 
Ieuan  Evans,  centre  Scott 
Gibbs  and  props  Christian 
Loader  and  David  Young.  The 
outside-half  Arwel  Thomas 
and  the  second-row  Mark 
Rowley  have  already  been 
ruled  out  through  injury. 

Gibbs  did  not  train  because 
of  a strained  neck,  and  Evans, 
who  is  considering  retiring 
from  international  rugby 
after  the  Lions’  tour  of  South 
Africa  in  the  summer,  had 
only  a light  run  because  of  a 
damaged  calf  muscle. 

• France,  aiming  to  take  the 
Five  Nations  Championship 
in  style  by  completing  the 
Grand  Slam  on  Saturday, 
have  again  been  forced  into 
changes  for  the  game  with 
Scotland  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes. 

The  French  have  had  to 
replace  both  half-backs  and  a 
prop.  The  Pau  fly-half  David 
Aucagne  takes  over  from  the 
Injured  Alain  Penand,  and 
Guy  Accoceberry  replaces 

Penaud’s  Brive  team-mate 
Philippe  Carbonneau,  also  In- 
jured, at  scrum-half  in  the 
side  announced  by  Jean- 
Claude  Skrela  yesterday.  The 
Brive  prop  Dldier  Casadei 
wins  his  first  cap  in  place  of 
Christian  Califano,  automati- 
cally suspended  after  being 
sent  off  for  punching  in  a 

league  match  last  weekend. 

nuum  j-l  Sadoumy:  L.  UHomamL  C 
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news,  profiles 
and  the  latest 
developments 
Read  the  week 
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Graveney  has  twice  before 
been  linked  with  the  chair.  A 
year  ago,  after  a disastrous 
and  rancorous  winter  for  the 
England  team,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  stand,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Warwickshire,  as  a 
stalking-horse  against  Ming- 
worth.  But  after  the  dosing 
date  for  nnminatinTiK  bin  em- 
ployer instructed  him  to  with- 
draw, believing  the  two  roles 
were  incompatible  and 


Rugby  League 


against  the  best  interests  of 
the  association’s  members. 

Then  in  the  autumn  he 
again  expressed  interest,  but 
with  much  the  same  response 
from  the  players’  association, 
which  sought  clarification  of 
whether  the  chairman’s  role 
had  been  revised. 

The  main  stumbling-block 
concerned  matters  of  disci- 
pline, with  the  association 
feeling  that  a chairman  erf 


selectors  taking  a player  to 
task  did  not  sit  comfortably 
alongside  his  requirement  to 
represent  him  at  any  disci- 
plinary hearing.  Since  than 
however,  the  job  definition 
has  been  revised,  and  hence- 
forth discipline  will  be  Ben- 
nett's domain,  with  com- 
ments on  performance  the 
responsibility  of  the  coach  or 
captain. 

Graveney  win  be  respan- 


Robinson  lays  blame  for 
bogus  deal  on  colleague 


MckVartay 


THE  Wigan  chairman 
Jack  Robinson  yester- 
day blamed  a former 
board  member,  John  Martin, 
for  a bogus  transfer  deal 
Robinson  admitted  to  a jury 
at  Bolton  Crown  Court  that  he 
had  told  police  “a  pack  of  lies” 
when  he  denied  trying  to  set 
up  a fictional  sale  of  the  prop 
Neil  Cowle.  “I  regret  what  I 
said.  I was  afraid  Mr  Martin 
would  withdra  w Ms  money 
and  I was  trying  to  protect 
him  and  myselfT  he  said. 

Cross-examined  by  Alan 
Conrad  for  the  prosecution, 
he  added:  “If  John  Martin 
had  taken  toe  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  out  of  the  club 


Badminton 


Muggeridge 
fades  away 


RfeftanfJago 
in  Btmringham 


JOANNE  MUGGERIDGE 
launched  an  impassioned 
attack  on  the  Badminton 
Association  of  England  after 
failing  to  live  up  to  early 
promise  and  losing  in  file 
second  round  to  the  Japanese 
qualifier  Kanako  Yonekura  at 
the  Yonex  All-England  Cham- 
pionships  here  yesterday. 
England’s  leading  women's 

•singles  player  looked  pale  and 

distracted  by  the  enduring 
conflict  over  her.  fitness, 
which  has  caused  her  to  be 

thrown  out  of  the  national 
squad,  and  was  beaten  11-7, 
11-4.  Though  she  again 
looked  more  sprightly  than 
she  had  for  a couple  erf  years, 
she  faded  after  leading  6-5- 
’1  get  no  support  from  the 

BAS  when  I am  on  court,” 
she  said.  “There  are  five 
coaches  and  none  of  them 
support  me.  I was  completely 
alone.  I found  it  very  hard  to 
concentrate.” 

Muggeridge  says  her  fitness 
is  now  satisfactory,  hut  the 
wngiand  manager  Steve  Bad* 
delay  again  disagreed-  “She’s 
a very  talented  player.  But 
today  we  saw  that  over  two 
games  she  was  not  able  to 
maintain  her  leveL” 

Defeats  for  Peter  Knowles, 
Chris  Haughton.  Kelly  Mor- 
gan and  Mark  Constable,  who 
led  the  world  champion  Her- 

yanto  Arhl  by  a game  and  9-3 
before  losing  10-15^  15-10, 15^9, 
brought  to  an  end  British  in- 
terest in  the  men's  singles. 


at  that  point  we  would  never 
have  survived  it” 

Martin,  who  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  board  and  with- 
drew £200,000  of  his  stake  last 
month,  was  initially  arrested 
on  conspiracy  charges  with 
Robinson  after  toe  Wigan  Ob- 
server received  a solicitors’ 
letter  threatening  a libel 
action  over  an  article  said  to 
have  caused  the  collapse  of 
theCowiedeaL 
Robinson,  aged  55,  of  Haigh. 
Wigan,  denies  intending  to 
pervert  the  course  of  justice 
between  February  and  March 
1996  by  seeking  to  procure 
false  evidence  against  toe 
newspaper.  The  prosecution 
alleges  he  asked  Alfred  Davies, 
then  chief  executive  of  Leeds, 
to  write  letters  to  confirm  first 


Golf 


a £150,000  fee  for  Cowle  and 
then  toe  deal’s  collapse  after 
the  paper  published  an  untrue 
story  saying  toe  player  had 
been  in  a drinking  spree.  A 
50-50  split  of  the  damages  was 
allegedly  offered. 

Robinson,  questioned  by 
Rodney  Kievan  QC,  defending. 
admitted  malting  the  sugges- 
tion to  Davies.  But  he  said  he 
had  been  acting  under  orders 
from  Martin,  Cowie’s  father-in- 
law,  and  he  had  telephoned 
Davies  “knowing  he  would  say 
no".  He  apologised  to  Davies 
for  telling  police  “wicked"  un- 
true things  about  him.  Includ- 
ing denying  their  friendship 
and  saying  Davies  was  feeling 
“rejected”  after  failing  to  be- 
come chief  executive  at  Wigan. 

The  case  continues. 


Olazabal’s 
comeback  trail 
takes  in  the 
US  Masters 


Michael  Button  In  Lisbon 


JOSE  MARIA  OLAZABAL 
confirmed  yesterday  that 
he  will  play  in  the  US  Masters 
next  month.  The  Spaniard, 
who  won  at  Augnsta  three 
years  ago,  intends  to  warm  up 
for  his  return  to  champion- 
ship golf  by  also  contesting 
the  Freeport  McDermott  Clas- 
sic in  New  Orleans  the  previ- 
ous week. 

But  he  will  not  compete  in 
the  Players  championship  at 
Sawgrass  from  March  27-30, 
regarded  by  the  majority  rf 
the  world's  top  players  as  an 
imrtflfefai  fifth  major  and  an 
essential  part  of  toe  build-up 
for  the  Masters,  which  starts 
on  April  10. 

“It  has  to  be  a step-by-step 
comeback,”  Olazabal  said  yes- 
terday on  the  eve  of  the  Portu- 
guese Open  at  Aroiera  on  toe 
Costa  Azul,  10  miles  south  of 
here.  ‘1  will  also  play  In  next 
week's  Turespafia  Masters  in 
(Han  Canaria,  but  three  tour- 
naments in  a row  in  America 
would  be  too  much  df  a risk  at 
this  stage." 

His  appearance  here  will  be 
the  second  of  his  comeback  to 
the  European  Tour  after  an  18- 
month  absence  because  of 
problems  with  his  feet  By  fin- 
ishing 12th  in  the  Dubai  De- 
sert Classic  he  underlined  toe 
progress  he  has  made  — from 
what  was  originally  diagnosed 
as  rheumatoid  arthritis  — 


Ballesteros . . . reticent 

since  becoming  a patient  of  the 
Munich  specialist  Dr  Hans- 
Wilhekn  MQller-Walfahrt. 

“1  have  not  taken  any  medi- 
cation for  two  months.”'  he 
said,  “and  after  playing  each 
day  I go  to  the  physiotherapy 
twit  for  treatment  on  the 

lower  back  and  then  I have  a 
hot  bath.  After  that  I do  some 
toe  exercise-  The  bother  is 
still  there  but  now  It  is  dis- 
comfort rather  than  pain,  and 
1 have  bad  no  setbacks  so  far.” 

Whereas  an  upbeat  Olaza- 
bal was  happy  to  discuss  his 
problems,  Severiano  Balles- 
teros, who  has  suffered  from 
back  trouble  for  several 
years,  was  unusually  reticent 
about  his  visit  last  week  to 
toe  German  known  as  “Dr 
Feelgood". 

“It  is  a very  private  matter 
and  I don’t  redly  need  to  talk 
about  it,"  he  said,  preferring 
to  dwell  on  the  eight  birdies 
he  made  in  a 68  in  the  pro-am, 
a considerable  improvement 
on  the  12-over-par  84  he  shot 
in  Dubai. 

Four  other  members  of  the 
1995  Ryder  Cup  team  — Sam 
Torrance,  David  Gilford, 
Mark  James  and  Howard 
Clark  — and  last  week’s  Mo- 
roccan Open  winner  Clinton 
Whitelaw  are  pursuing  a first 

prize  Of  £58^30. 


Offiah  Stoops 
and  hopes  to 
conquer  again 
for  the  Broncos 


David  Burke 


Martin  offiah  win 
end  his  six-month  exile 
from  rugby  league  when  he 
plays  for  London  Broncos 
In  their  Super  League 
opener  against  the  champi- 
ons St  Helens  at  The  Stoop 
on  Sunday.  But  the  31-year- 
old  former  Test  winger  will 
be  available  initially  only 
for  London's  first  two 
matches. 

After  that  Offiah  will 
switch  codes  again  to  assist 
Bedford  In  Courage  League 
Two;  after  playing  for  Lon- 
don at  Warrington  tomor- 
row week  he  will  turn  out 
for  Bedford  against  Rother- 
ham less  than  24  hours 
later.  He  is  likely  to  miss 
six  matches  for  London 
until  he  returns  to  play 
against  bis  former  clnb 
Wigan  on  May  9. 

Tony  Rea.  the  Broncos ’ 
chief  executive,  said:  ”It  is 
unfortunate  but  the  ar- 
rangement with  Bedford  is 
that  they  have  first  call  on 
his  services  until  the  end  of 
their  season.” 

Offiah,  who  scored  four 
tries  in  three  matches  after 
signing  for  London  last 
August,  will  play  on  the 
wing  against  St  Helens  and 
toe  coach  Tony  Currie  said: 
“Martin  won’t  have  found 
it  too  much  of  a burden 
playing  on  the  wing  In 
rugby  union  and  he  is  still 
superbly  fit.” 

Offiah,  who  attended  a 
reception  at  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  boxer 
Lennox  Lewis  after  a press 
conference  at  The  Stoop, 
said;  “It  will  be  a baptism 
of  fire  against  St  Helens  but 
I am  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  league,  where 
there  is  more  freedom  and 
more  scope  to  score  tries.” 

• Paul  Fitzpatrick  adds : 
Wigan  are  having  talks 
with  Castleford  Tigers 
about  Tony  Smith,  the 
Great  Britain  half-back 
listed  by  the  Tigers  at 
£150,000,  and  if  the  War- 
riors sign  him  the  depar- 
ture of  Shaun  Edwards  to 
London  may  be  hastened. 

Wigan's  coach  Eric 
Hughes  said  yesterday, 
however,  that  they  want  to 
hold  on  to  their  most  expe- 
rienced and  talented  play- 
ers. They  need  to  with  the 
news  that  Rob  Smyth,  their 
talented  20-year-old 
winger,  is  unlikely  to  play 
this  season  after  having  a 
knee  reconstructed. 

Kelvin  Skerrett,  the  for- 
mer Wigan  prop,  has  joined 
Halifax  Blue  Sox  for  the 
Super  League  season. 


Hollioake  takes 
helm  at  Surrey 
as  Stewart 
steps  down 


MikeSelvey 


Alec  stewart.  who 
once  vied  with  Mike 
Atherton  for  the  Eng- 
land captaincy  and  still  har- 
bours hopes,  may  have  given 
Adam  Hollioake  a leg-up 
towards  the  job  when  be 
resigned  as  Surrey  captain 
yesterday  and  handed  over  to 
the25-year-dd  all  rounder. 

Hollioake  led  the  England 
A team  on  their  successful 
lour  or  Australia  this  winter 
and  the  maturity  and  confi- 
dence of  his  captaincy  im- 
pressed many,  not  least  the 
tour  manager  David  Grave- 
ney. the  new  chairman  of 
selectors. 

His  opportunity  at  the  high- 
est level  may  come  sooner 
rather  than  latc-r  should  the 
England  management  decide 
to  take  a long-term  view,  par- 
ticularly with  an  eye  to  one- 
day  internationals. 

Atherton  Is  expected  to  bo 
confirmed  as  captain  for  foe 
forthcoming  Ashe-,  series, 
and  probably  too  preceding 
one-day  internationals  as 
welL  However,  it  is  recog- 
nised that  Test  and  limited - 
overs  cricket  are  nowadays  of 
equal  significance  and  that 
they  require  fundamentally 
different  approaches 
So,  though  it  is  possible  to 
captain  efficiently  m both  dis- 
ciplines. and  convention  has 
dictated  that  foe  roles  over- 
lap. using  different  captains 
for  each  should  not  be  ruled 
ouL  England's  recent  perfor- 
mances in  limited-overs  inter- 
nationals. particularly 
abroad,  have  left  much  to  be 


desired  and  Atherton's  cap- 
taincy, in  a game  font  fre- 
quently requires  innovative 
thinking  on  the  hoof,  has 

often  been  too  staid. 

If  England  are  to  compete 

strongly  in  foe  next  World 
Cup.  planning  should  Mart 
now  and  that  could  begin 
with  targeting  u potential  ca^ 
tain.  Hollioake,  a talented 
one-day  player  whose  imme- 
diate international  ambitions 
might  be  restricted  to  foal 
discipline,  might  well  start  by 
leading  England  in  a limited- 
overs  tournament  in  Sharjah 
in  December. 

Stewart  has  cited  foe  in- 
creased pressure  of  domestic 
and  international  cricket,  as 
well  as  foe  demands  Eugkind 
are  making  on  him  in  the 
combined  role  of  top-order 
batsman  and  wicket  keeper,  as 
the  reasons  for  relinquishing 
the  Surrey  role  after  five  sea- 
sons in  charge- 

“In  the  light  of  the  possible 
England  demands  becoming 
heavier  and  xny  job  of  keeping 
wirket  in  the  majority  of 
Surrey  games.  I'm  stepping 
down."  he  said.  "1  believe  that 
this  is  in  foe  best  interests  of 
both  The  club  and  myself,  so 
that  1 c;in  return  the  liest 
results  with  bat  amt  gloves. 

“This  is  something  1 have 
thought  long  and  hard  about, 
especially  as  1 believe  we 
ISuiTcy]  will  be  a very  suc- 
cessful suie  over  the  next  few 
years,  but  I am  sure  it  is  the 
right  decision." 

Hot] kia ke.  who  is  in  Perth, 
acknowledged  that  Stewart 
would  be  a hard  act  to  follow. 
“I  will  dt>  my  best  to  uphold 
his  high  standards."  he  said. 


Hands  on. . . Graveney,  also  secretary  of  the  players’  association,  takes  over  a redefined  role  photograph:  Adrian  murrell 


stole  for  all  matters  of  selec- 
tion, although  it  Is  not  yet 
dear  whether  he  alone  will 
choose  the  captain.  That,  pre- 
sumably, would  need  to  be 
ratified  by  Bennett  in  any 
case. 

Graveney’s  role  may  be 
understated  but  it  remains 
significant  and  it  brings  the 
Rn gland  process  more  in  ting 
with  that  operating  In  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


Motor  Racing 

Senna  may  have 
hit  ‘small  bump’ 


former  Formula  One 
driver  Pierluigi  Martini 
told  a court  yesterday 
that  he  and  other  drivers  had 
reservations  about  toe  sur- 
face of  the  Imola  track  before 
Ayrton  Senna  died  in  a crash 
there  in  the  San  Marino 
Grand  Prix  in  1994.  Martini 
said  he.  Senna  and  others  had 
noticed  in  the  weeks  before 
the  race  “a  small  bump"  in 
toe  Tamburelio  bend  which 
reduced  a car’s  ability  to  keep 
the  racing  line. 

He  also  said  Senna  had  com- 
plained to  him  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  race  that  the  handling 
of  his  car  was  "nervous”. 

The  Italian  was  testifying 
as  a prosecution  witness  at 
toe  manslaughter  trial  of  six 
defendants,  including  toe  Wil- 
liams team  boss  Frank  Wil- 
liams and  two  Imola  officials. 
All  six  deny  the  charges. 

Senna  died  when  his  Wil- 
liams car  left  the  track  and 


hit  a wall  at  around  I35mph. 
Prosecutors  blame  a combina- 
tion or  a faulty-  weld  in  foe 
steering  column  and  poor  cir- 
cuit design  at  Tamburelio. 

"There  was  a small  bump  in 
the  middle  that  unsettled  foe 
cars.”  Martini  said,  ‘i.  Senna 
and  others  mentioned  it  15 
days  before  foe  grand  prix. 
The  track  officials  had  U 
ground  down  a bit  but  the  situ- 
ation only  improved  slightly.’’ 

Asked  afterwards  whether 
such  a bump  could  cause  a 
steering  column  to  break. 
Martini  said  he  had  never 
known  one  to.  He  said  Senna’s 
fast  lap  time  suggested  his 
tyres  were  folly  warmed  up. 

• Max  Mosley,  president  of 
foe  sport's  governing  body 
Fia,  has  denied  that  he  will 
benefit  financially  from  foe 
proposed  stock-market  flota- 
tion of  Bemie  Ecclestone's 
Formula  One  company,  writes 
Alan  Henry- 
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CHELTENHAM  GOLD  CUP 


Sun  shines  on  the  bookies 


Chris  Hawkins 


Brilliant  sun- 
shine is  keeping 
punters  in  the 
dark  at  this  year’s 
Cheltenham  Festi- 
val while  the  bookmakers 
make  hay. 

The  drying  conditions 
have  upset  the  form  in  race 
after  race,  and  the  firmer 
ground  has  made  many 
horses  doubtful  for  today's 
Tote  Gold  Cup.  the  show- 


piece of  the  festivaL  Every- 
one, it  seems,  is  confused  — 
apart  from  the  bookies. 

David  Hood  of  William 
Hill  said:  “Punters  have 
been  holding  back  their 
bets  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  going.  Busi- 
ness on  the  Gold  Cup  has 
not  been  brisk  daring  the 
last  couple  of  days,  but  we 
are  winning  at  the  moment 
The  sun  is  certainly  shin- 
ing on  us.” 

The  final  field  for  today's 
Tote  Gold  Cup  will  not  be 


known  until  trainers  have 
walked  the  track  this  morn- 
ing to  test  the  going. 

Despite  two  inches  of  rain 
last  month  and  continuous 
watering  last  week,  the 
course  has  dried  up  and 
three  of  the  leading  fancies 
for  the  race  — Coome  Hill, 
Dorans  Pride  and  Adding- 
ton Boy — may  not  run. 

With  many  of  the  best- 
backed  horses  finding 
themselves  unable  to  act  on 
the  firm  ground,  the  meet- 
ing has  provided  bookmak- 


ers with  a bonanza.  Indeed, 
only  one  favourite  has  won 
in  the  first  two  days  of  the 
meeting.  That  was  J P 
McManus’s  Isatabraq,  who 
is  believed  to  have  won  his 
owner,  a professional 
punter,  £100,000  by  taking 
the  first  race  yesterday. 

Bookmakers  are  expect- 
ing to  take  £2  million  in 
wagers  on  the  Gold  Cup  and 
believe  much  of  it  will  be 
placed  on  One  Man,  who  is 
a definite  runner  and  Is 
suited  by  fast  ground.  Wil- 


liam win  yesterday  cut  his 
price  from  9-1  to  7-1. 

Last  year  One  Man  faded 
to  finish  a distant  sixth  be- 
hind Imperial  Call — who  is 
the  5-1  favourite  for  today’s 
race  and  will  not  be  trou- 
bled by  the  ground  — but 
allegations  that  he  shirks  a 
battle  have  irked  his  trainer 
Gordon  Richards. 

“He’ll  win  and  FH  be  hav- 
ing people’s  guts  for  gar- 
ters, especially  the  red- 
haired  man  from  the 
Sporting  Life  who  called 


him  a coward,”  he  said. 
Richards  yesterday  with- 
drew The  Grey  Monk  from 
the  race  because  of  the 
ground  and  he  may  take 
out  Addington  Boy  today. 

Michael  Hourigan,  who 
trains  the  Irish  horse  Dor- 
ans Pride,  has  been  ex- 
pressing worries  about  the 
ground  all  week.  Should 
the  eight-year-old  he  pulled 
out  or  the  race,  his  owner 
Tom  Doran  will  be  a loser 
twice  over  as  he  has  backed 
his  horse  to  win  £250,000.  - 


Andrew 
back  just 
for  kicks 


Robert  Armstrong  reflects  on  an  old 
master's  return  to  the  England  shirt 


ROB  ANDREW  was 
named  last  night  as  a 
replacement  for  Eng- 
land's final  Five 
Nations  match  against  Wales 
at  Cardiff  on  Saturday  when 
the  fly-half  Paul  Grayson  failed 
a fitness  test  Mike  Catt  moves 
into  the  starting  line-up. 

Andrew,  called  up  yester- 
day morning  by  the  England 
coach  Jack  Rowell,  stands  the 
chance  of  a remarkable  head- 
to-head  with  his  fellow  34- 
year-old  Jonathan  Davies. 
They  played  each  other  four 
times  before  Davies  switched 
to  rugby  league.  Kevin  Bowr- 
ing, the  Wales  coach,  names 
his  side  today. 

If  Andrew  gets  on  the  field, 
he  would  win  his  71st  cap.  He 
Joined  Rowell's  expanded 
match  squad  for  training  at 
Bisham  Abbey  yesterday  say- 
ing: “Basically  I've  been 
asked  to  cover  a one-off  situa- 
tion. Paul  Is  doubtful  and 
Mike  may  have  to  step  In.  I 
will  assist,  if  necessary,  for 
this  game  only. 

“It  did  surprise  me  when  I 
got  the  call  from  Jack  but  It’s 
not  the  start  of  a comeback 
trail.  Obviously  goalkicking 
Is  an  Issue  for  England  and  I 
am  happy  to  help  out  A 
strange  set  or  circumstances 
has  created  the  situation  in 
which  I could  be  on  the  same 
pitch  as  Jonathan  Davies." 

Andrew  last  played  for  Eng- 
land in  the  1995  World  Cup 
semi-final  defeat  by  New  Zea- 
land. Since  then  he  has  left 
Wasps  and  become  director  of 
rugby  at  Newcastle,  announc- 
ing at  the  time  his  retirement 
from  international  rugby. 
However,  bis  world-class  goal- 
kicking  skills  will  give  Eng- 
land extra  insurance  If  Catt  is 
injured  or  has  a bad  day  with 
the  boot 

One  of  the  ironies  of  Eng- 
land's goalkicking  dilemma  is 
that  Andrew's  excellent  form 


this  season  has  prevented 
Tim  Stimpson,  Newcastle's 
England  full-back,  from  devel- 


oping his  place-kicking  skills 
in  Courage  League  matches. 

Bath,  too,  prefer  Jonathan 
Callard  to  Catt  as  their  goal- 
kicker,  yet  Catt  will  have  to 
kick  the  goals  as  he  returns  to 
the  side  after  a three-match 
absence  during  which  Gray- 
son hag  kicked  superbly. 

"Place-kicking  is  an  issue," 
admitted  Rowell,  who  drafted 
Callard  Into  the  squad  before 
securing  Andrew’s  agreement 
to  help  out  Earlier  in  the  day 
the  England  coach  said:  “Rob 
will  be  on  the  bench  if  needed 
because  he  Is  experienced  at 
this  level  as  well  as  being  a 
No.  10  and  a place-kicker.  Alex 
King  of  Wasps  is  not  a place- 
kicker  but  I think  what  has 
happened  this  week  wifi  have 
a positive  effect  on  King." 

However,  Nigel  Melville, 
Wasps'  director  of  rugby  and 
a former  England  scrum-half, 
begged  to  differ.  “I  think  it’s 
an  enormous  step  hack,”  he 
said.  “I  have  nothing  against 
Rob  but  I bet  he  is  as  sur- 
prised as  me.  He  has  been  put 
on  the  bench  just  to  kick 
goals;  that's  the  state  of 
English  rugby. 

“Everyone  Is  complaining 
about  not  having  an  English 
No.  10  who  can  play  rugby-  We 
are  getting  paranoid  about 
goalklckers,  yet  the  French 
took  England  apart  last  week 
without  a recognised  goal- 
kicker.  We  shouldn’t  get  too 
hang  up  an  goafidckers.” 

Notwithstanding  Melville's 
misgivings,  Rowell  had  to 
cover  all  possible  contingen- 
cies by  enlisting  the  best 
available  goalkicker  for  what 
may  well  be  a close  match, 
with  England  aiming  for  a 
Triple  Crown.  Neither  of  Eng- 
land A’s  young  fly-halves, 
King  and  Gloucester’s  Mark 
Mapletoft,  will  be  encouraged 


On  the  bench . . . Rob  Andrew,  summoned  from  International  retirement,  faces  the  cameras  before  training  mi  ockend&i 


Whingeing 
Poms  are 
past  a joke 


Paul  Weaver 


WHEN1 

SE 

land  » 


Bob  Bennett, 
the  chairman  of  the 
embryonic  Eng- 
land Management 
Committee,  opens  the  Inquest 
on  England’s  wretchedly  un- 
happy tour  of  Zimbabwe  today 
he  may  permit  himself  a brief, 
qnlTTlral  «tmllp 

Bennett  is  the  man  who 
managed  England's  hugely 
successful  and  harmonious  A 
team  tour  of  that  country  in 
1990.  What,  he  may  ask  him- 
self, went  wrong  this  time? 

This  is  not  to  compare  an  A 
team  tour  to  that  of  a frill  inter- 
national side,  with  all  its 
media  attention  and  national 
expectation.  Nor  is  it  to  say 
that  that  tour  seven  years  ago 
did  not  have  its  occasional 
frustrations. 

My  abiding  memory  is  of  a 
leisurely  stroll  back  to  my 
Harare  hotel  with  an  elderly 
miioagnp  Suddenly  his  smil- 
ing features  hardened  with 
anxiety  and  he  quickened  his 
step.  "Something  I ate . . . 
must  excuse  me. . .need  bath- 
room . . . urgent,"  he  said,  and 
broke  into  a little  knees- 
together  trot 

A few  minutes  later  In  the 
hotel  lobby  he  was  banging  his 
fist  on  the  reception  desk. 
"Well,  if  I haven’t  got  my  key, 
and  you  haven’t  got  my  key. 
where  is  the  Kicking  thing?*’ 
demanded  this  usually  most 
moderate  of  men. 

The  receptionist  fixed  him 
with  a charred  smile.  “It’s  the 
first  Friday  of  the  month,  sir.” 
he  explained  with  exaggerated 
patience.  “It's  being  washed.*’ 
And  he  pointed  to  a porter  in 
the  comer  with  a scrubbing 
brush  and  a bucketful  of  filthy 
water.  Beside  him  someone 
was  burnishing  furiously  so 
that  rows  of  shimmering  keys 
winked  in  the  lobby  light.  My 
hysterical  colleague  plunged 
his  hands  Into  the  black  water, 
which  lapped  around  his  el- 
bows, and  keys  spilled  every- 
where. He  never  did  find  his. 

The  humour  of  the  situation 
may  have  been  lost  on  him. 
Just  as  it  was  a few  years  ago 
on  Don  Mosey,  the  old  cricket 
commentator  of  those  joyous, 
Arlott-Johnston  days,  when 
we  shared  a desperately  bad 
hotel  in  Falsalabad.  Pakistan. 

Mosey  was  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  the  manager,  who 
spoke  no  English,  that  his 
toilet  was  blocked.  *'No,  no. 
you  don’t  understand,"  said 


the  exasperated  Yorkshire* 
man,  as  he  pinched  his  nose 
and  pulled  an  imaginary 
chain.  "Toilet  [and  then  he 
played  an  equally  imaginary 
Geoff  Boycott-like  forward  de- 
fensive] blocked!"  The  be- 
mused manager  walked  away. 

On  England  cricket  tours 
stories  such  as  these  abound. 
But  in  Zimbabwe  this  winter 
England's  cricketers  appeared 
totally  to  lose  their  sense  of 
humour.  Even  worse,  they  ap- 
peared to  turn  their  collective 
back  on  a country  which  Is.  for 
most  of  us,  a pure  delight. 

Their  attitude  was  insular, 
negative,  sulky.  Footer  ish  and 
sometimes  downright  rude. 
When  they  pitched  up  in  New 
Zealand  a few  weeks  Inter 
some  talked  of  how  nice  it  was 
to  be  back  in  civilisation.  To 
lose  three  of  the  five  interna- 
tional matches  (the  other  two 
were  drawn)  was  bad  enough. 
To  alienate  the  press  and  be- 
come genuinely  hated  by  many 
locals  was  something  of  a PR 
disaster,  and  the  ECB  knows  it. 

How  will  England  fare  In 
such  countries  as  China  if  the 
ICC  is  serious  about  making 
cricket  n global  sport?  Or  in 
Orlando,  where  the  man  from 
Watt  Disney  who  wants  to 
stage  cricket  there  must  be 
the  only  American  attempt  ing 
to  moke  a slow  buck? 

England’s  cricket  coaches 
and  managers  seem  singu- 
larly ill-equipped  to  make 
their  players  worldly-wise. 
Keith  Fletcher,  that  most 
pleasant  of  men,  seems  only 
truly  happy  in  rural  Essex 
with  a fishing  rod  in  his 
hands.  Ray  Illingworth,  on  his 
many  travels,  never  lost  that 
expression  of  bewildered  dis- 
appointment that  the  rest  of 
the  planet  did  not  resemble 
Parsley  High  Street,  and  today 
David  Lloyd's  very  tones  seem 
to  pine  for  the  lost  Lancashire 
of  George  Formby.  Perhaps 
cricket  coaches  have  better 
things  to  do.  The  tour  man- 
ager on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  eagerly  innocent 
man-boy  John  Barclay,  surely 
faces  the  sack  for  what  went 
wrong  in  Zimbabwe. 

I HAVE  plenty  of  time  to  pen 
these  Idle  thoughts  from  n 
hotel  room  in  Fort  Eliza- 
beth. on  South  Africa's 
Eastern  Cape.  After  all.  the 
telephone  works  only  occa- 
sionally, the  television's 
sound  and  picture  appear  to 
work  on  a shift  basis,  and  yes- 
terday only  half  my  laundry' 
turned  up. 

The  cricket  teams  of  South 
Africa  and  Australia  are  also 
in  the  hotel,  preparing 
for  tomorrow's  Test  match, 
and  despite  everything  are 
enjoying  It  massively.  Cru- 
cially, they  have  not  lost  their 
sense  of  humour.  They  are 
laughing  loudest,  one  senses, 
at  whingeing  Poms. 


by  his  exclusion  from  the 
match  squad  of  21,  though  pri- 
vately both  might  agree  that 
the  cauldron  of  the  Anns 
Park  might  not  be  the  best 
place  to  maim  an  England 
debut. 

Phil  de  Glanvifie,  the  Eng- 
land captain,  believes  the 


pressure  to  bring  specialist 
goafidckers  on  to  the  bench 
would  be  eased  if  players  in 
positions  other  than  No.  10  or 
No.  15  were  trained  to  kick 
goals.  “Centres  and  second- 
row  forwards  should  also 
learn  how  to  do  It,”  he  said, 
mindful  that  Christophe  La- 


maison,  the  France  centre, 
and  John  Eales,  Australia's 
second-row,  are  both  excel- 
lent goafidckers. ' 

For  the  moment,  though, 
the  ball  is  at  Andrew's  prac- 
tised foot 
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Across 


1 Orders  glue  when  out  In 

supplies  (11) 

9 Mock  light's  working 
without  oxygen  (7) 

10  Fence  structure  I used  with 
cattle  (7) 

11  Offer  lottery  tips  In  a short 
while  (9) 

12  Distinctive  mark  X Included 
alright  (5) 

13  The  beano’s  hosts  provide  it 

<4> 

14  Bananas  and  nuts?  (10) 

18  What  impressionists  do  with 
inferior  materia!?  (1 0) 

19  Send  back  the  cakes  for  a 
check  (4) 

21  Rnd  time  for  the  healthy  and 
fashionable  (3,2) 

22  Supporters  of  the  opening 
at  the  Garden?®) 


24  Trite  answer  13  untH  you  get 

28  Surprise  one  with  sticky 
donuts?  (7) 

28  Lower  docks  in  Europe?  (11) 

Down 


1 One  a bit  short,  skint  mBlerte 
putin  trouble  (16) 

2 Wood,  the  musicologist  (5) 

3 G!yn  gets  hat  up  and  long- 
winded  (7) 

4 Match  with  hard  ball?  Call  In 
the  field  (5-2) 

5 Winner  of  marathon  does 
(not  in  restricting  items)  (B) 

8 Attach  to  one's  arms  to 

maintain  position  (5 ,2,4,4) 

7 Chelsea  initially  has  edge 
with  respect  to  tie  (4-2) 

8 Game  for  Poles  taking  place 
In  unusual  she  (6) 

18  Mac's  the  anlst  involved 
with  a layer  of  paint  (8) 
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18  Arrival  of  many  people  In 
continuous  change  (6) 

17  Artless  young  girl  part  in 
genuine  acting  (7) 

18  Clear  of  all  cnarges  over 

dance  game  (?) 

20  Close  description  of 
doctor’s  manner,  lacking 
degree?  (S) 

23  It  helps  no  end  when 
cHmttno  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


9 Stuck?  Than  coB  our  solution!  Dm 
on  0M1  aSS  80S.  Ca*»  cost  SQp 
par  irtnutt  at  flaws.  cup- 
pSadbyATS  
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